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Articles  of  Association 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE    MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


THE   COMMERCIAL   CLUB   OF  CHICAGO 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Club,  organized  December  27,  1877, 
and  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  organized  Decem- 
ber 11,  1896,  more  efficiently  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  by  co-op- 
erative effort,  social  intercourse,  and  a  free  interchange 
of  views,  were  united  February  11,  1907,  under  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

Its  Articles  of  Association  are  as  follows: 


ARTICLE   I. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  The  membership  shall  be  of  four  classes:  Active, 
Associate,  Non-resident  and  Retired. 

2.  Active  Members  are  responsible  for  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Club  and  will  accept,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  the  assignment  of  work  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advance  the  Club's  interests.  They  shall 
be  not  more  than  fifty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  ninety  men, 
except  that,  during  the  Club  years  1910,  1911  and  1912, 
new  members  may  be  elected  equal  in  number  to  one-half 
of  the  vacancies  occurring  during  such  Club  years;  the 
Club  year  being  from  the  installation  of  officers  at  the 
annual    meeting    to    the    installation    of    their    successors. 

3.  An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  an  Active  Member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  required  to  do  active  work 
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for  the  Club  save  under  special  circumstances,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  fined  for  absence  from  Club  meetings.  Active 
members  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  shall,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  automatically  become  Associate 
Members,  but  any  Active  Member,  after  ten  years'  mem- 
bership, may,  at  his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  become  an  Associate 
Member. 

4.  Any  Active  or  Associate  Member  who  has  per- 
manently removed  from  Chicago  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  its  approval,  become 
a  Non-resident  Member. 

5.  Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

6.  The  present  Retired  Membership  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  transfer,  upon  their  request,  of  charter 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

7.  Election  of  Active  Members.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  members  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  Active 
Membership  occurs.  Thereupon,  any  member  may,  by 
a  written  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
nominate  a  person  for  membership.  If  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approve  such  a  nomination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  state,  in  a  notice  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  candidate  will  be 
voted  upon,  and  a  ballot  bearing  the  candidate's  name, 
with  the  words  "Accepted"  and  "Postponed"  printed 
thereafter,  shall  be  sent  with  such  notice.  The  members 
should  promptly  communicate,  to  some  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  such  knowledge  as  they  have  touching 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  nominee.  This  information 
shall  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  if  the  Executive  Committee  still 
unanimously  approve  the  nominee,  secret  vote  shall  be  had 
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by  marking  the  printed  ballot.  Three  ballots,  marked 
"Postponed,"  shall  defer  the  admission  of  such  nominee. 
Only  one  candidate  at  a  time  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  submitted  for  election. 

8.  In  the  approval  of  candidates  regard  shall  be  had, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  various  commercial  interests 
of  the  City  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  membership. 

9.  Each  Active  and  Associate  Member  shall  pay, 
by  November  1st,  annual  dues  of  seventy-five  dollars, 
which  shall  cover  the  cost  of  dinner  at  regular  meetings. 
Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  dues,  but  only  an  assessment  for  each  dinner  which 
they  attend  or  which  they  notify  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  drop  from  the  roll  any 
member  who,  after  due  notification  of  dues,  fails  to  pay 
them  within  thirty  days. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OFFICEES   AND    COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
ten  members  shall  have  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Club.  It  shall  consist  of  the  four  officers,  the  Secretary  of 
the  preceding  year  if  a  new  Secretary  is  elected,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  four  other  members, 
or  five  other  members  if  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  year 
is  re-elected. 

2.  At  the  April  meeting  the  officers  and  the  Reception 
Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  two  of 
the  four  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.     If  the  Secretary  of  the 
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preceding  year  is  re-elected,  a  fifth  elective  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 

3.  The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent— shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  keep  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Club  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  Year- 
Book,  in  which  shall  be  printed  the  list  of  officers,  commit- 
tees and  meetings  since  April,  1907.  In  all  Club  pub- 
lications the  names  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  The 
Merchants  Club  should  appear,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organizations  and  the  date  of  their  union. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  funds  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  disburse  the  same,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  thereof.  He  shall  make  a  full  financial 
report  at  the  annual  April  meeting.  His  books  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  an  Examiner,  whom  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  before  the  April  meeting,  to  audit 
the  same. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  to  disci- 
pline or  expel  any  Club  member  whenever  in  its  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable. 

7.  A  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man (who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee)  and  four  members,  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  April  meeting.  Its  duties  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  Club's  guests  and  its  new  members, 
and  to  act  in  a  general  way  as  the  hosts  of  the  Club,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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8.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  select  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  and  announce  their  names  at  the 
regular  March  meeting.  Such  committee  shall  recommend 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  elective 
committees,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  April  meeting.  The  Secretary 
shall  mail  such  list  to  each  member  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  April  meeting  for  the  annual  election. 

ARTICLE  III. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  in  April.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  select  place  of  each  meeting,  and  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, change  the  date  of  any  meeting  or  omit  any  meeting, 
or  call  special  meetings  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  notice  of 
each  meeting  at  least  five  days  before  its  date.  The 
notice  shall  state  specifically  if  any  nominee  for  member- 
ship is  to  be  voted  upon  at  such  meeting  and  any  other 
business  that  is  to  be  transacted.  At  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  thirty  Active  Members  are  present  any 
business  of  the  Club  may  be  transacted. 

3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  social  engagements.  Written  notice  of  in- 
ability to  attend  a  regular  meeting,  with  the  reason  there- 
for, shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  so  as  to  reach  him  by 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  such  regular  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or  whose  reason  for 
non-attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Any  Active  Member 
absenting   himself   from   three   consecutive   regular   meet- 
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ings  of  the  Club  without  sending  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  considered  as  having  withdrawn  from  membership, 
and  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

GUESTS. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  any  member  may  in- 
vite the  number  of  guests  specified  in  the  notice;  but  no 
person  shall  be  a  guest  of  the  same  member  at  more  than 
two  dinners  during  the  Club  year. 

ARTICLE  V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  each  proposed  amend- 
ment was  given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  was  stated  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon. 
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Officers  and  Committees 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES  OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL    CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

1919-1920 

President Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Vice-President Frank  O.  Wetmore 

Secretary  .  Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Treasurer Robert  J.  Thorne 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Frank  O.  Wetmore 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Robert  J.  Thorne 
Sewell  L.  Avery  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

John  T.  Pirie  James  Simpson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

James  Simpson,  Chairman 
Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.  James  O.  Heyworth 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy  Wallace  C.  Winter 

COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOLS   AND   EDUCATION   IN   CITIZENSHIP 

Frederic  W.  Upham,  Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Vice-Chairman 
Sewell  L.  Avery  John  E.  Wilder 

Theodore  W.  Robinson  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

John  Stuart 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Clyde  M.  Carr  .  Henry  H.  Porter 

Charles  G.  Dawes  James  Simpson 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Charles  H.  Thorne 

Joy  Morton  Edgar  A.  Bancroft, 

ex  officio 
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COMMITTEE    ON    REVISED    FORM    OF   MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT    AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL   CONVENTION 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman 
Albert  W.  Harris  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Alexander  H.  Re  veil 

La  Verne  W.  Noyes  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE      ON      UNIVERSAL      MILITARY      TRAINING 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Victor  F.  Lawson 

James  O.  Heyworth  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Donald  R.  McLennan 

COMMITTEE     ON    AMERICAN    MERCHANT    MARINE 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  James  O.  Heyworth 

Edward  F.  Carry  Edward  F.  Swift 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Leonard  A.  Busby  Julius  Rosenwald 

Alex  Legge  John  G.  Shedd 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Thomas  E.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   FORT   SHERIDAN 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 

John  E.  Wilder,  Vice  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Albert  B.  Dick  Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

John  G.  Shedd 

COMMITTEE   ON   CLUB   PORTRAITS   AND   HISTORY 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

COMMITTEE   ON   WAR   CAMP   COMMUNITY   SERVICE 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
Rufus  C.  Dawes  Clarence  S.  Pellet 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

1918-1919 

President Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Vice-President Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

Secretary Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Treasurer John  E.  Wilder 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 

John  E.  Wilder 
Augustus  A.  Carpenter  Donald  R.  McLennan 

Alfred  Cowles  John  T.  Pirie 

Charles  H.  Markham  Henry  H.  Porter 


RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Robert  P.  Lamont 

Richard  C.  Hall  La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

Ezra  J.  Warner 


COMMITTEE   ON   WAR 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  General  Chairman 

Military  Affairs: 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick 
Leonard  A.  Busby 
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Naval  Affairs: 

Frank  O.  Wetmore,  Chairman 
Ezra  J.  Warner 
Charles  H.  Thorne 

Finance  and  Economics: 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 


COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  V.  Far  well,  Vice  Chairman 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Joy  Morton  Henry  H.  Porter 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  ex  officio 


EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Joseph  M.  Cudahy  John  E.  Wilder 

Clayton  Mark  Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Theodore  W.  Robinson  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  ex  officio 


COMMITTEE   ON   REVISED   FORM   OF   MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT    FOR   CHICAGO 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft,  Chairman 
Albert  W.  Harris 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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COMMITTEE   ON   AMERICAN   SHIPPING   AND   MERCHANT   MARINE 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Edward  F.  Swift  Homer  A.  Stillwell1 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edward  B.  Butler 


COMMITTEE   ON   CLUB    PORTRAITS   AND    CLUB   MEMORABILIA 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Deceased  June  23,  1918. 
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1917-1918 

President Harrison  B.  Riley 

Vice-President Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Secretary Alfred  Cowles 

Treasurer Homer  A.  Stillwell 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Harrison  B.  Riley 

Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Alfred  Cowles 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Charles  H.  Markham  Julius  Rosenwald 

Donald  R.  McLennan  Albert  B.  Dick 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Chairman 
Clarence  S.  Pellet  James  Simpson 

John  T.  Pirie1  Solomon  A.  Smith 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Charles  H.  Markham 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Edward  F.  Carry  Harrison  B.  Riley 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thome,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  ex  officio 

i  Resigned  Nov.  30,  1917. 
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COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Chairman 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Donald  R.  McLennan  Robert  P.  Lamont 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  ex  officio. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   AQUARIUM1 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
James  Simpson  Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE    ON    REVISED   FORM   OF    MUNICIPAL   GOVERNMENT    FOR 

CHICAGO 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  Chairman 
Howard  Elting  Walter  B.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON   THE   WAR 

Eugene  J.  Buffington,  Chairman 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   MILITARY   AFFAIRS 

Eugene  J.  Buffington 
Henry  H.  Porter 
Frank  O.  Wetmore 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   NAVAL   AND   MERCHANT   MARINE 

James  O.  Heyworth 
Charles  H.  Thorne 
Ezra  J.  Warner 

SUB-COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE   AND    ECONOMICS 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 
Rollin  A.  Keyes 

'Discharged,  April  20,  1918. 
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1916-1917 

President James  B.  Forgan 

Vice-President Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Secretary Alfred  Cowles 

Treasurer Joseph  E.  Otis 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

James  B.  Forgan 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

Alfred  Cowles 

Joseph  E.  Otis 
Julius  Rosenwald  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Albert  B.  Dick  William  A.  Gardner1 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Harry  A.  Wheeler,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Byllesby  Howard  Elting 

George  M.  Reynolds  Louis  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Charles  H.  Markham 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Edward  F.  Carry  James  B.  Forgan, 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN    OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Henry  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

James  B.  Forgan,  ex  officio 
deceased  May  11,  1916. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION    OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice- Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley  James  B.  Forgan, 

ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   BUDGET   AND    EFFICIENCY 

Howard  Elting,  Chairman 
David  R.  Forgan  Richard  C.  Hall 

Harry  A.  Wheeler  John  G.  Shedd 

Homer  A.  Stillwell  Berhard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLIC   AQUARIUM 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter,  Chairman 
James  Simpson  Ezra  J.  Warner 

COMMITTEE    ON   NATIONAL   DEFENSE 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman 
Samuel  Insull  Henry  H.  Porter 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  John  T.  Pirie 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


1915-16 

President John  W.  Scott 

Vice-President Victor  F.  Lawson 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer    .  Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

John  W.  Scott 

Victor  F.  Lawson 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 
Ernest  A.  Hamill  Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  Alexander  H.  Revell 

William  A.  Gardner  Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Armstrong,  Chairman 
Henry  B.  Favill  Edward  F.  Swift 

Charles  H.  Markham  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill1  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

H.  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

i  Deceased  Feb.  20,  1916. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION    OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 

1914-15 

President Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Vice-President William  L.  Brown 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Arthur  Meeker 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

William  L.  Brown 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Arthur  Meeker 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Walter  B.  Smith 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil  John  E.  Wilder 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Ferguson  Harrison  B.  Riley 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Frederic  W.  Upham 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO1 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Frederic  A.  Delano  Joy  Morton 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley 
1  Discharged,  May  13,  1915. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1913-14 

President Benjamin  Carpenter 

Vice-President Charles  H.  Thorne 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Benjamin  Carpenter 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II 
William  L.  Brown  Theodore  W\  Robinson 

Hugh  J.  McBirney  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Charles  L.  Strobe 

Eugene  J.  Buffington l 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Hugh  J.  McBirney,  Chairman 
Eugene  J.  Buffington  Allen  B.  Pond 

Albert  B.  Dick  John  E.  Wilder 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter2  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE    ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

1  Appointed  December   26,  1913,  to  act   in  Hugh  J.  McBirney 's  place 

while  abroad. 

2  Resigned  while  in  office  as  President. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION    OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE    ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1912-13 

President Clyde  M.  Carr 

Vice-President Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Stanley  Field 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Clyde  M.  Carr 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Stanley  Field 
Frederic  A.  Delano  William  E.  Clow 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler1  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett2  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  L.  Strobel 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler,1  Chairman 

Charles  L.  Strobel,3  Chairman 
J.  Harley  Bradley  John  J.  Glessner 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner4 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham5 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler4 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

2  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

3  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

4  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
6  Appointed  January  6,  1913. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   A    FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick         Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE    OF    EASTERN    MEMBERS    ON    A    FEDERAL    IMMIGRATION 
STATION   IN    CHICAGO 

Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman 
Richard  M.  Bissell  John  R.  Morron 

Robert  C.  Clowry  Norman  B.  Ream 

John  F.  Harris  James  Gamble  Rogers 

COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION    OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Arthur  D.  Wheeler,1  Vice-Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,2  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley3  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE    ON    PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

COMMITTEE    ON    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    POSTS 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

2  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
'Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1911-12 

President .        .  Frederic  A.  Delano 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer John  J.  Mitchell 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Edward  F.  Carry 

John  J.  Mitchell 
David  R.  Forgan  Charles  H.  Conover 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clayton  Mark 

William  E.  Clow  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Alexander  A.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Edward  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Allen  B.  Pond 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Still  well 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Frank  H.  Jones  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION    IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Julius  Rosenwald 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 


1910-11 

President David  R.  Forgan 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer Francis  C.  Far  well 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan 

Frank  H.  Jones 

Edward  F.  Carry 

Francis  C.  Far  well 
Theodore  W.  Robinson  William  J.  Chalmers 

Arthur  T.  Aldis  Charles  H.  Conover 

James  B.  Forgan  Clayton  Mark 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Corwith  Mark  Morton 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Byron  L.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Alfred  Cowles  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Granger  Farwell,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  George  Merryweather 

J.  J.  Dau  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow  John  R.  Morron 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Hiram  R.  McCullough  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond  Alexander  H.  Revell 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL1 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY   AND    INDUSTRIAL 

INSURANCE 

William  E.  Clow,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Mark  Morton 

Stanley  Field  Edward  F.  Swift 

Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   CONSTITUTION2 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN 
CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

John  V.  Farwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   CHATTEL   MORTGAGE   LOAN   AND   ANTI-LOAN 
SHARK   LEGISLATION 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

discharged  May  16,  1910. 
1  Discharged  January  26,  1911. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 


1909-10 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Charles  G.  Dawes 


EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Charles  G.  Dawes 
Rollin  A.  Keyes  John  J.  Glessner 

Charles  L.  Strobel  Frederick  Greeley1 

James  B.  Forgan  Cyrus  H.  McCormick2 

William  J.  Chalmers 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Charles  L.  Strobel,  Chairman 
William  L.  Brown  Chauncey  Keep 

Alfred  Cowles  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  David  R.  Forgan 

Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 


COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Granger  Farwell  Arthur  Meeker 

1  Resigned  December  30,  1909. 

2  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND   PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST     CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 
GENERAL   COMMITTEE1 

Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vice-Chairman John  V.  Farwell 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Thorne 


Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Charles  L.  Strobel 

1  Resigned  upon  formation  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

2  Appointed  February  3,  1910. 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE    PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Clarence  Buckingham  John  J.  Mitchell 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  John  E.  Wilder 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  John  G.  Shedd 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Louis  F.  Swift 

COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND   BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
John  M.  Clark  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Charles  H.  Conover  Stanley  Field 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  A.  Spoor 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Henry  J.  Macfarland  Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Byron  L.  Smith 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Walter  H.  Wilson 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


1908-9 

President Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Vice-President Albert  J.  Earling 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer Edwin  G.  Foreman 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Albert  J.  Earling 

John  W.  Scott 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Frank  H.  Jones  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

John  J.  Glessner 

Frederick  Greeley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Jones,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Stanley  Field 

John  W.  G.  Cofran  Emerson  B.  Tuttle 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Clayton  Mark  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  John  J.  Glessner 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 


LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION    COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS'    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 
GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Brown  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  G.  Dawes  John  J.  Mitchell 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Franklin  MacVeagh  John  G.  Shedd 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Albert  A.  Sprague 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND   BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Frederic  W.  Upham 

James  L.  Houghteling  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Edward  F.  Carry  Charles  L.  Strobel 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1907-08 

President John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Vice-President        ....  .  John  R.  Morron 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer David  R.  Forgan 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

John  R.  Morron 

John  W.  Scott 

David  R.  Forgan 
George  E.  Adams  Louis  F.  Swift 

Clyde  M.  Carr  John  G.  Shedd 

Charles  H.  Wacker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Frank  H.  Jones 

Leslie  Carter  Charles  L.  Strobel 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Clayton  Mark 

Granger  Farwell  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Harold  F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Glessner  Alexander  H.  Re  veil 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 

BUILDING    OF   COMFORT   STATION   COMMITTEE 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Chairman 

Charles  D.  Norton 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 
GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

V ice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thome 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   FRONT 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Leslie  Carter  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Victor  F.  Lawson 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Franklin  MacVeagh 

William  J.  Chalmers  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Chauncey  Keep  John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE    ON   BOULEVARD   TO    CONNECT   NORTH    AND 
SOUTH    SIDES 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Charles  H.  Thorne 

James  L.  Houghteling  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Enos  M.  Barton  Frederick  Greeley 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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Membership 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS   CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


y 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

1899     Frank  H.  Armstrong 

President  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1917     Sewell  L.  Avery 

President  United  States  Gypsum  Co. 

1899     Alfred  L.  Baker 

Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co. 

1898     Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

General  Counsel  and  Director  International  Harvester  Co. 

1902     Eugene  J.  Buffington 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1896     Edward  B.  Butler 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Butler  Brothers 

\S     1918     Leonard  A.  Busby 

President  Chicago  Surface  Lines. 

1913  H.  M.  Byllesby 

President  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

1914  Augustus  A.  Carpenter 

Vice-President  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1896     Benjamin  Carpenter 

President  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

y  1906     Clyde  M.  Carr 

President  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

1904     Edward  F.  Carry 

President  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company 

1894     William  J.  Chalmers 

Manufacturer 

1901     William  E.  Clow 

President  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

1898     Alfred  Cowles 

332  South  La  Salle  Street 

1915  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 

President  Crane  Company 

1914     Joseph  M.  Cudahy 

First  Vice-President  Sinclair  Oil  &  Refining  Corporation 
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1902     Charles  G.  Dawes 

President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

1915  Rufus  C.  Dawes 

Public  Utilities 

1911     Albert  B.  Dick 

President  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

/  1902     Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

V  President  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

1898  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co. 

1913     Howard  Elting 

Secretary  Adams  &  Elting  Co. 

1902     Francis  C.  Far  well 

Treasurer  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1896  John  V.  Farwell 

President  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1906     Samuel  M.  Felton 

President  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

1899  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Vice-President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1906     Stanley  Field 

Capitalist 

1902     David  R.  Forgan 

President  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

1884     John  J.  Glessner 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co. 

1913  Richard  C.  Hall 

Western  Selling  Agent  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1897  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1916  Albert  W.  Harris 

President  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 

1914  James  O.  Heyworth 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  General  Contractor 

1915  Hale  Holden 

Regional  Director  Central  Western  Region,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration 

1913     Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 

1917  Edward  N.  Hurley 

Manufacturer 

1882     Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Vice-President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1896     Rollin  A.  Keyes 

President  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 
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ACTIVE   MEMBERS 


1915     Robert  P.  Lamont 

President  American  Steel  Foundries 

1899     Victor  F.  Lawson 

President  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Co. 

1919    Alexander  Legge 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager  International  Harvester  Co. 

1897  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Assistant  Manager  National  Lead  Co. 

1885     Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  International  Harvester  Co. 

1898  Harold  F.  McCormick 

President  International  Harvester  Co. 

1904     Medill  McCormick 

1747  Conway  Building. 

1899  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

Vice-President  Chicago  &  North  Western  By.  Co. 

u       1916     Donald  R.  McLennan 

Marsh  &  McLennan 

1901     Clayton  Mark 

Vice-President  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

1912     Charles  H.  Markham 

Begional  Director  Allegheny  Region, 

United  States  Railroad  Administration,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1896    Arthur  Meeker 

Vice-President  Armour  &  Co. 

1901     George  Merryweather 

606  Straus  Building 

1901     Joy  Morton 

Joy  Morton  &  Co. 

1906     Mark  Morton 

President  Western  Cold  Storage  Co. 

1901     La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

President  Aermotor  Co. 

1904     Joseph  E.  Otis 

Vice-President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

1914     Clarence  S.  Pellet 

Fire  Insurance 

1917     Charles  Piez 

President  and  Treasurer  Link  Belt  Company 

1914     John  T.  Pirie 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1901     Allen  B.  Pond 

Pond  &  Pond 
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1913     H.  H.  Porter 

1005  First  National  Bank  Building 

1896     Alexander  H.  Revell 

President  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

1910     George  M.  Reynolds 

President   The   Continental   and   Commercial   National   Bank    of 
Chicago 

1912     Harrison  B.  Riley 

President  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

1903  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1910     Julius  Rosen wald 

President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

1888     Martin  A.  Ryerson 

134  S.  La  Salle  Street 

1905  John  W.  Scott 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1896  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Louis  A.  Seeberger  &  Co. 

1897  John  G.  Shedd 

President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1915     James  Simpson 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1915     Solomon  A.  Smith 

President  The  Northern  Trust  Company 

1904  Walter  B.  Smith 

653  The  Rookery 

1903     Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Vice-President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1919     John  Stuart 

Vice-President  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

1900    Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

1906  Edward  F.  Swift 

Vice-President  Swift  &  Co. 

1902     Charles  H.  Thorne 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

1917     Robert  J.  Thorne 

President  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company 

1899     Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  Consumers  Company 

1897     Charles  H.  Wacker 

Real  Estate 
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1915  Ezra  J.  Warner 

Vice-President  and  Secretary  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1916  Frank  O.  Wetmore 

President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1912     Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Vice-President  Union  Trust  Co. 

1905     John  E.  Wilder 

Vice-President  Wilder  &  Co. 

1916     Oliver  T.  Wilson 

Wilson  Brothers 

1919     Thomas  E.  Wilson 

President  Wilson  and  Co. 

1896  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 

1918     Wallace  C.  Winter 

Broker. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
1899    Arthur  T.  Aldis 

Real  Estate 

1901     J.  Ogden  Armour 

President  Armour  &  Co. 

1889     Edward  E.  Ayer 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1882    Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1881     J.  Harley  Bradley 

217  North  Desplaines  Street 

1901  William  L.  Brown 

President  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 

1899  Rensselaer  W.  Cox 

President  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co. 

1904     J.  J.  Dau 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1897  Albert  J.  Earling 

Member  of  Board  of  Directors   Chicago,  Milwaukee    &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co. 

1902  James  B.  Forgan 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1878     Marvin  Hughitt 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1900  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 
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1899 
1898 
1900 
1897 
1896 
1902 
1898 
1899 
1896 
1901 

1896 
1896 
1895 
1902 
1902 
1880 
1902 
1898 
1902 


Samuel  Insull 

President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

David  B.  Jones 

President  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

Chauncey  Keep 

112  West  Adams  Street 

Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Alderman 

John  J.  Mitchell 

President  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Edwin  A.  Potter 

76  West  Monroe  Street 

Edward  P.  Ripley 

President  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

John  A.  Spoor 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 

Charles  L.  Strobel 

President  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Co. 

Louis  F.  Swift 

President  Swift  &  Co. 

NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


Nelson  P.  Bigelow 

Bigelow,  Arkansas 

Richard  M.  Bissell 

Hartford 

Robert  C.  Clowry 

New  York 


1896 


Charles  R.  Crane 

New  York 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyman  J.  Gage 

Point  Loma,  Cal. 

John  F.  Harris 

New  York 

Charles  H.  Hodges 

Detroit 

Edward  D.  Kenna 

New  York 

1894 


William  Kent 

Kentfield,  Cal. 

1880     The    Right    Hon. 

Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie 

Scotland 

1898  Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1878     Franklin  MacVeagh 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1896     John  F.  Morron 

New  York 

1902     Charles  D.  Norton 

New  York 

1902     Frank  B.  Noyes 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1899  James    Gamble 
Rogers 

New  York 

1896     H.  Gordon  Selfridge 

London 

Melville  E.  Stone 

New  York 
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RETIRED  MEMBERS 

1877     William  A.  Fuller 
1877     Henry  J.  Macfarland 

DECEASED   MEMBERS 

Solomon  Albert  Smith November,  1879 

Edward  Swan  Stickney March,  1880 

James  Monroe  Walker        .      .      .      .  January,  1881 

Richard  C.  Meldrum April,  1881 

George  Armour         June,  1881 

John  Clark  Coonley October,  1882 

Charles  Palmer  Kellogg      .      .      .   .  .      .      .        April,  1883 

Anson  Stager March,  1885 

John  Winkinson  McGenniss May,  1885 

George  Clinton  Clarke April,  1887 

Martin  Ryerson September,  1887 

John  Crerar October,  1889 

William  Emerson  Strong     .      .      .  .      .        April,  1891 

Uri  Balcom November,  1893 

John  Burroughs  Drake November,  1895 

Charles  Mather  Henderson       .      .      .      .         January,  1896 

Edson  Keith November,  1896 

James  Wheeler  Oakley January,  1897 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone July,  1897 

George  Mortimer  Pullman        ....         October,  1897 
Louis  Wampold        .      .      .      .      .      .      .       February,  1898 

Henry  William  King April,  1898 

John  DeKoven April,  1898 

William  Charles  Dustin  Grannis   .      .      .  August,  1898 

Robert  Alexander  Waller February,  1899 

George  Walker  Meeker April,  1899 

Charles  Fargo     .      .      .      .      .      ...         October,  1900 

Philip  Danforth  Armour     .      ...      .         January,  1901 
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John  Wesley  Doane March 

Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg         ....        April 

John  Spragins  Hannah July 

Anthony  Frederick  Seeberger July 

John  James  Janes August 

Dunlap  Smith December 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  Fairbank March 

Charles  Benjamin  Farwell        ....    September 

William  Taylor  Baker October 

William  Gold  Hibbard October 

Elias  Taylor  Watkins December 

Christoph  Hotz January 

Hermon  Beardsley  Butler February 

Eugene  Cary March 

Levi  Zeigler  Leiter  June 

George  Clarke  Walker April 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith May 

Graeme  Stewart June 

Rockwell  King July 

William  Chisholm December 

Marshall  Field January 

William  Rainey  Harper January 

Peter  Schuttler September 

James  Herron  Eckels April 

Orrin  Woodward  Potter May 

John  M.  Durand November 

Francis  Bolles  Peabody January 

Andrew  Brown August 

Leslie  Carter September 

Charles  Frederick  Kimball       ....         January 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague February 

Charles  Leffingwell  Bartlett March 

Turlington  W.  Harvey September 

Thomas  Murdoch December 

Henry  Homes  Porter March 
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DECEASED   MEMBERS 


Erskine  Mason  Phelps         May 

James  Lawrence  Houghteling        ....         July- 
Paul  Morton January 

Joseph  Tilton  Bowen March 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter     ....    September 

Robert  Mather October 

Richard  T.  Crane January 

John  W.  G.  Cofran January 

Frederick  Greeley January 

James  T.  Harahan January 

Daniel  H.  Burnham June 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler         August 

Thies  J.  Lefens April 

Clarence  Buckingham August 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford January 

Byron  L.  Smith March 

Franklin  H.  Head June 

William  S.  Warren   .........     August 

Darius  Miller August 

Albert  Arnold  Sprague January 

Norman  B.  Ream February 

William  H.  Rand June 

Edwin  G.  Foreman August 

Charles  H.  Conover November 

Charles  R.  Corwith December 

Henry  Baird  Favill February 

Enos  M.  Barton May 

William  A.  Gardner May 

Murry  Nelson  January 

Edward  A.  Turner June 

George  E.  Adams October 

Homer  A.  Stillwell June 

John  M.  Clark         August 

Harlow  N.  Higinbotham April 

Granger  Farwell May 
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1910 
1910 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1911 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1912 
1913 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1915 
1916 
1916 
1916 
1917 
1917 
1917 
1918 
1918 
1919 
1919 


Officers 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS   CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
1877-1907 

LeviZ.  Leiter 1877-1878 

JohnW.  Doane 1878-1879 

JohnW.  Doane 1879-1880 

Orrin  W.  Potter 1880-1881 

Albert  A.  Sprague 1881-1882 

Augustus  A.  Carpenter 1882-1883 

John  M.Clark 1883-1884 

Franklin  Mac Veagh 1884-1885 

Lyman  J.  Gage 1885-1886 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 1886-1887 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford 1887-1888 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 1888-1889 

Elbridge  G.  Keith 1889-1890 

Marvin  Hughitt 1890-1891 

Turlington  W.  Harvey 1891-1892 

Alexander  C.  McClurg 1892-1893 

William  T.  Baker 1893-1894 

Henry  W.  King 1894-1895 

Francis  B.  Peabody 1895-1896 

John  J.  Glessner 1896-1897 

Eugene  Cary 1897-1898 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick 1898-1899 

William  J.  Chalmers 1899-1900 

William  A.  Fuller 1900-1901 

David  B.Jones 1901-1902 

Martin  A.  Ryerson 1902-1903 

J.  Harley  Bradley 1903-1904 

Edward  B.  Butler 1904-1905 

George  E.  Adams 1905-1906 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   MERCHANTS   CLUB 

1896-1907 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1896-1897 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 1897-1898 

Harry  G.  Self  ridge 1898-1899 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 1899-1900 

Hermon  B.  Butler 1900-1901 

Richard  M.  Bissell 1901-1902 

Alexander  A.  McCormick 1902-1903 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1903-1904 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1904-1905 

Charles  H.  Wacker 1905-1906 

Charles  D.  Norton 1906-1907 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
1907-1919 

John  V.  Farwell 1907-1908 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1908-1909 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 1909-1910 

David  R.  Forgan 1910-1911 

Frederic  A.  Delano 1911-1912 

Clyde  M.  Carr 1912-1913 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1913-1914 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 1914-1915 

John  W.  Scott 1915-1916 

James  B.  Forgan 1916-1917 

Harrison  B.  Riley 1917-1918 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1918-1919 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 1919-1920 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

JohnW.  Doane 1877-1878 

Anson  Stager 1878-1879 

Nathaniel  K.  Fairbank 1879-1880 
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OFFICERS 


Albert  A.  Sprague 
Murry  Nelson 
Marvin  Hughitt    . 
George  M.  Pullman 
George  M.  Pullman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson 
Elbridge  G.  Keith      . 
Marvin  Hughitt    . 
Turlington  W.  Harvey 
Alexander  C.  McClurg 
William  T.  Baker 
John  B.  Drake 
George  C.  Walker 
Henry  B.  Stone 
Eugene  Cary    . 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick 
H.  N.  Higinbotham 
Martin  A.  Ryerson 
David  B.  Jones 
Edward  E.  Ayer   . 
J.  Harley  Bradley 
Edward  B.  Butler 
George  E.  Adams 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 


1880- 
1881- 
1882- 
1883- 
1884- 
1885- 
1886- 
1887- 
1888- 
1889- 
1890- 
1891- 
1892- 
1893- 
1894- 
1895- 
1896- 
1897- 
1898- 
1899- 
1900- 
1901- 
1902- 
1903- 
1904- 
1905- 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Dunlap  Smith 1896-1897 

Dunlap  Smith 1897-1898 

Leslie  Carter 1898-1899 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1899-1900 

Graeme  Stewart 1900-1901 

Arthur  Meeker 1901-1902 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1902-1903 
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Alexander  H.  Revell 1903-1904 

Charles  H.  Wacker 1904-1905 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1905-1906 

John  R.  Morron 1906-1907 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1919 

John  R.  Morron 1907-1908 

Albert  J.  Earling 1908-1909 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 1909-1910 

Frank  H.Jones 1910-1911 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1911-1912 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 1912-1913 

Charles  H.  Thorne 1913-1914 

William  L.  Brown 1914-1915 

Victor  F.  Lawson 1915-1916 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1916-1917 

Louis  A.  Ferguson 1917-1918 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 1918-1919 

Frank  O.  Wetmore 1919-1920 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1877-1907 

Murry  Nelson 1877-1878 

Murry  Nelson 1878-1879 

Murry  Nelson 1879-1880 

Murry  Nelson 1880-1881 

William  T.  Baker 1881-1882 

Anthony  F.  Seeberger 1882-1883 

Anthony  F.  Seeberger 1883-1884 

John  B.  Drake 1884-1885 

Louis  Wampold 1885-1886 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson 1886-1887 

William  Mumo 1887-1888 

William  Munro 1888-1889 

William  Mumo 1889-1890 
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OFFICERS 


Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 1890-1891 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1891-1892 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1892-1893 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1893-1894 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1894-1895 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1895-1896 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1896-1897 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1897-1898 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1898-1899 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1899-1900 

Henry  J.  Macfarland 1900-1901 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1901-1902 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1902-1903 

Charles  F.  Kimball 1903-1904 

Elbridge  G.  Keith 1904-1905 

Ernest  A.  Hamill 1905-1906 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 

1896-1907 

Charles  R.  Corwith .  1896-1897 

Charles  R.  Corwith 1897-1898 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow 1898-1899 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow 1899-1900 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 1900-1901 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1901-1902 

Alfred  L.  Baker 1902-1903 

Harold  F.  McCormick 1903-1904 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley 1904-1905 

David  R.  Forgan 1905-1906 

William  E.  Clow 1906-1907 

TREASURERS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1919 

David  R.  Forgan 1907-1908 

Edwin  G.  Foreman .  1908-1909 

Charles  G.  Dawes 1909-1910 
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Francis  C.  Farwell 1910-1911 

John  J.  Mitchell 1911-1912 

Stanley  Field 1912-1913 

Albert  A.  Sprague,  2nd 1913-1914 

Arthur  Meeker 1914-1915 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 1915-1916 

Joseph  E.  Otis 1916-1917 

Homer  A.  Stillwell      . 1917-1918 

John  E.  Wilder 1918-1919 

Robert  J.  Thorne        1919-1920 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 
1877-1907 

George  C.  Clarke 1877-1878 

George  C.  Clarke 1878-1879 

George  C.  Clarke 1879-1880 

George  C.  Clarke 1880-1881 

George  C.  Clarke 1881-1882 

George  C.  Clarke 1882-1883 

George  C.  Clarke 1883-1884 

George  C.  Clarke 1884-1885 

John  J.  Janes 1885-1886 

John  J.  Janes 1886-1887 

John  J.  Janes 1887-1888 

John  J.  Janes 1888-1889 

John  J.  Janes 1889-1890 

John  J.  Janes  1890-1891 

John  J.  Janes  1891-1892 

John  J.  Janes  1892-1893 

John  J.  Janes 1893-1894 

John  J.  Janes  1894-1895 

John  J.  Janes  1895-1896 

John  J.  Janes 1896-1897 

John  J.  Janes  1897-1898 

John  J.  Janes  1898-1899 

John  J.  Janes 1899-1900 

John  J.  Janes  1900-1901 
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OFFICERS 


Rollin  A.  Keyes 1901-1902 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1902-1903 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 1903-1904 

Charles  H.  Hulburd 1904-1905 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1905-1906 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB 
1896-1907 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1896-1897 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1897-1898 

Walter  H.  Wilson 1898-1899 

Alexander  A.  McCormick 1899-1900 

Hugh  J.  McBirney 1900-1901 

Benjamin  Carpenter 1901-1902 

W.  Vernon  Booth 1902-1903 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 1903-1904 

Charles  D.  Norton 1904-1905 

Charles  D.  Norton 1905-1906 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley 1906-1907 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

1907-1919 

John  W.  Scott 1907-1908 

John  W.  Scott 1908-1909 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 1909-1910 

Edward  F.  Carry 1910-1911 

Edward  F.  Carry 1911-1912 

Walter  B.  Smith 1912-1913 

Walter  B.  Smith 1913-1914 

Louis  A.  Seeberger     ....            1914-1915 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 1915-1916 

Alfred  Cowles 1916-1917 

Alfred  Cowles        . 1917-1918 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 1918-1919 

Rufus  C.  Dawes 1919-1920 
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Subjects  of  Meetings 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


SUBJECTS  OF  MEETINGS  OF 
THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1907 
George  E.  Adams,  President 

April  6.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  City  and  the  State. 

RT.  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRYCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 

April  27.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Regular  and 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

1907-08 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  President 
May  31.  —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal   Dinner   in   honor   of   General   Baron   Kuroki. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELY,  TJ.  S.  A.,  COMMANDER  OF  THE  NOR- 
THERN DIVISION;  HONORABLE  GEORGE  E.  ADAMS. 

November  9.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon   the  German 
Empire. 

DR.  K.  G.  RUDOLPH  LEONARD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRESLAU. 

The    Effect    of     Industrial     Education    upon    Labor. 

JOHN       GOLDEN,      PRESIDENT      UNITED     TEXTILE      WORKERS      OF 
AMERICA. 

Possibilities  of  Industrial  Education  in  America. 

HENRY  S.   PRITCHETT,   PRESIDENT  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING. 
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December  14. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Public  Domain. —  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HONORABLE  ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK,  EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Forestry,  Irrigation,  and  Public  Lands. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundredth  Regular  Meeting. 

The  Principles  of  Infection  and  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem. 

DR.  L.  HEKTOEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  INFECTIOUS 

DISEASES. 

DR.  HENRY  BAIRD  FAVILL. 

DR.   FRANK  BILLINGS. 

DR.   WILLIAM  A.  EVANS,  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  First  Regular  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 
March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Government  and  Business. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

April  4. —  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regular  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 

Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 
May  2. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regular  and  Thirtieth 

Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1908-09 
Rollin  A.  Keyes,  President 
November  3. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  to  receive  returns  of  election. 
November  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Our  Large  Cities;  Their  Admin- 
istration and  Curriculum. 

JOHN    H.    FINLEY,    LL.    D.,    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   COLLEGE    OF   THE    CITY   OF 
NEW   YORK. 
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December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Psychologist  and  the  Practical  Life. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

January  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regular  Meeting. 
Parole,  Probation,  and  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

MAJOR  R.  W.  CLAUGHRY  OF  FT.  LEAVENWORTH. 
JUDGE  ALBERT  C.  BARNES  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

The  People  and  the  Courts. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regular  and  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Club  guests  of  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner  at  his  home,  1800 
Prairie  Avenue. 


1909-10 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  President 

June  5. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Honorable  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  The  Hon- 
orable Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War. 

September  16. —  Special  Meeting. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  William  Howard  Taft,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

November  6. —  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 
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December. —  Omitted. 

January  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON. 
MR.  CHARLES  H.  W ACKER. 
ALDERMAN  BERNARD  W.  SNOW. 

February  19. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Employers'  Liability  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  NAGEL,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE,  MEMBER  OF  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYEES"  COMPENSA- 
TION   COMMISSION. 

March  26. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
A  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.  DILLINGHAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION   COMMISSION. 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF   IMMIGRANTS. 

April   9. —  Two   Hundred   and   Fourteenth   Regular   and 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1910-11 
David  R.  Forgan,  President 

June  4. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

November    12. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fifteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

closed   meeting:    The   Commercial   Club:    Its   Past, 
Present,  and  Future. 

MR.  JOHN    J.  GLESSNER. 
MR.  FRANK   H.  JONES. 
MR.  ALFRED    L.  BAKER. 
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December    10. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Government  of  Cities  by  Commission. 

JOHN  MACVICAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

H.  BALDWIN  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

WALTER  H.  WILSON,  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  26. —  Two   Hundred   and   Seventeenth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Increasing  Cost  of  Armaments  and  Rising  Cost  of 
Living. 

HONORABLE  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

February  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Aldrich  Plan  for  Banking  Legislation. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

March. —  Omitted. 

April  8. —  Two   Hundred   and  Nineteenth  Regular   and 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1911-12 
Frederic  A.  Delano,  President 

October  10. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  material  on  industrial  education  collected 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Ad- 
viser of  the  Club. 

November   11. —  Two  Hundred   and  Twentieth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Vocational  Education. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  PH.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  OF 
THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   CINCINNATI. 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW,  SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
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November  21. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report   on   Investigation    of   Industrial    Education    in 
Europe. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY,  LL.D.,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

MR.  RICHARD  T.  CRANE. 

General  Discussion. 

December  9. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-first   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trusts. 

MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  WILLIAM  L.  BROWN. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in  the  Work  of  Its 
Committees. 

MR.  CLYDE  M.  CARR. 

Optimism. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLES3NER. 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

MR.  SAMUEL  INSULL. 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency  Reform. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 

Co-operation. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

Business. 

MR.  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT. 

Industrial  Insurance. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  THORNE. 
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January  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children. 
How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 

MRS.    JOSEPH    T.    BOWEN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    JUVENILE    PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat  Delin- 
quency. 

HON.  MERRITT  W.   PINCKNEY,   CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT 
OF  COOK  COUNTY  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

February  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trust  Problem. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

Taxation. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  C.  BARTLETT. 

The  Lake  Front  Improvement. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Supervision  of  the  Trusts. 

MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 

Industrial  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

March  16. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 

Education  for  National  Efficiency. 

GEORGE  E.  VINCENT,   LL.D.,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA. 

April  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Regular  and 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois. 
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1912-13 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  President 

May  6. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Ad- 
visability of  the  Club  Taking  Action  Looking  to  the  Re- 
form of  Revenue  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

November  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Necessary  Reforms  in  the  System  of  State  Taxation  in 
Illinois. 

Why  There  is  Urgent  Need  of  Reform. 

MR.  JOHN    P.  WILSON. 

Fundamental  Condition  of  Achieving  Reform. 

DR.  EDMUND    J.  JAMES,  PRESIDENT    UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

Necessary  Changes  in  Administration  to  Secure  Per- 
manent Reform. 

MR.    HARRISON   B.    RILEY,    PRESIDENT    CHICAGO   TITLE   &    TRUST 
COMPANY. 

December  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regu- 
lar Meeting. 
What  is  Progress  in  Politics? 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Business  Future  of  the  Country. 

GOVERNOR    WOODROW    WILSON, 

President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 

February  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

MR.  JOHN    E.  WILDER. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD    A.  ECKHART. 
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Vocational  Education. 

MR.  CLAYTON   MARK. 
MR.  EDWIN   G.  COOLEY. 
MR.  EDWARD    F.  CARRY. 
MR.  ALLEN   B.  POND. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  EDWARD    B.    BUTLER. 

Stereopticon  Lecture. 

MR.  WALTER    D.  MOODY. 

March  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HON.  WALTER  L.  FISHER,  SECRETARY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Stereopticon  Views  and  Moving  Pictures  Illustrative  of  the  Scope  and 
Work  of  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

MR.  C.  J.  BLANCHARD,  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

April  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Regular  and 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Federal  Immigration  Station  in   Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 

1913-14 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  President 

November  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Regular 
Meeting. . 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

HON.  WILLIAM   J.  CALHOUN,  FORMER   MINISTER   TO   CHINA. 

December  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy. 

E.  R.   L.   GOULD,   PH.  D.,     LL.  D.,   PRESIDENT   CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  HOMES 
COMPANY,  NEW   YORK. 

January. —  Omitted. 
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February  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public. 

MORTIMER  E.  COOLET,  LL.D.,  ENG.D.,    DEAN,    DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEER- 
ING, UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

HON.  OWEN  P.  THOMPSON  OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

DR.  JESSE  BENEDICT   CARTER,    DIRECTOR  OF   THE   AMERICAN    ACADEMY  IN 
ROME. 

April  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regular  and 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Plan  of  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 

1914-15 
Bernard  E.  Sunny,  President 

October  12. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  John  V.  Farwell,  President 
of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System,  and  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice- 
Governor  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

MR.  JAMES  B.  FORGAN. 
MR.  HARRY  A.  WHEELER. 
PROF.  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN. 
MR.  JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 
MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 
MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 
MR.  CHARLES  G.  DAWES. 
MR.  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO. 

November  20. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Regular 
Meeting. 
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Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government. 

WILLIAM   HOWARD    TAFT,  LL.D. 

December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget. 

DR.  WILLIAM   H.  ALLEN. 

January  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Thirty-ninth    Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for  the  Development  and 
Expansion  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  MCADOO,  SECRETARY    OF    THE    TREASURY. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE    W.  ROBINSON. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD  A.  ECKHART. 

Federal  Budget. 

MR.  HARRY    A.  WHEELER. 

March  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

Some  History  and  Some  Questions. 

HENRY   DODGE   ESTABROOK,  ESQ. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Regular  and 
Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
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1915-16 
John  W.  Scott,  President 

September  28. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  dinner  in  honor  of  The  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England. 

HON.  CHARLES    S.  CUTTING. 

BARON  READING  OF  ERLEIGH,   LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  ENGLAND. 

M.  ERNEST    MALLETT. 

November  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES    H.  WACKER. 

State  Budget  and  Efficiency. 

MR.  MEDILL    MCCORMICK. 

Military  Preparedness  and  Training  Camps. 

MR.  HENRY    H.    PORTER. 

Discussion  of  By-Laws. 

December  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Military  Instruction  Camps. 
Citizen  Training  Camps. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD,  U.  S.  A. 

January    8. —  Two    Hundred    and    Forty-fifth    Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

State  Budget  and  Efficiency. 

MR.  HOMER    A.  STILLWELL. 

General  Discussion,  Daniels  Correspondence. 

February   12. —  Two  Hundred   and  Forty-sixth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Trilogy  of  Democracy. 

DARWIN    P.  KINGSLEY,  ESQ.,  OF    NEW    YORK. 
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March   11. —  Two   Hundred   and  Forty-seventh  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Institute  for  Government  Research. 

DR.  FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL 

RESEARCH,  NEW   YORK   CITY. 

MR.    RAYMOND    B.    FOSDICK,    SECRETARY    INSTITUTE    FOR    GOVERNMENT 

RESEARCH. 

April  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Regular  and 
Thirty-eighth  Annual   Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 


1916-1917 
James  B.  Forgan,  President 

April  27. —  Special  Meeting. 
Military  Preparedness. 

BRIGADIER   GENERAL   FRANK   S.    DICKSON. 
COLONEL   JOSEPH    B.  SANBORN. 
COLONEL   MILTON   J.  FOREMAN. 
CAPTAIN    EDWARD    A.  EVERS. 

November  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Proceedings  and  Procedure  in  Congress. 

CONGRESSMAN   JAMES   R.  MANN. 

December  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

Views  on  Military  Preparedness  as  Modified  by  Texas 
Campaign. 

MAJOR    ABEL    DAVIS,  ILLINOIS    NATIONAL    GUARD. 

COLONEL   MILTON    J.  FOREMAN,  ILLINOIS    NATIONAL    GUARD. 

January  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Fifty -first  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Work  of  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

HONORABLE   EDWARD    N.    HURLEY,    CHAIRMAN   OF   THE   COMMISSION. 
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February  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 
Military  Training  in  Camps  and  Schools. 

MAJOR    GENERAL   THOMAS    H.    BARRY,  U.  S.  A. 
MAJOR    PAUL   B.    MALONE,    U.  S.  A. 
CAPTAIN    EDGAR    Z.    STEEVER,    U.  S.  A. 

April  7. — Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Regular  Meeting. 
Government  and  Business. 

HONORABLE    PAUL    M.  WARBURG,    VICE-GOVERNOR,  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD,    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

May  5. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-fourth  Regular  Meet- 
ing and  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Consideration   of   reports   of   Officers   and   Committees 
for  Club  Year  1916-1917. 


1917-1918 
Harrison  B.  Riley,  President 

November  10. — Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-fifth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Financial  and  Economic  Relations  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

BARON    TENETARO    MEGATA    AND    THE    SPECIAL    FINANCE    COMMISSION 
FROM   JAPAN. 

December  8. — Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-sixth    Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Problems  of  the  War. 

HONORABLE   MEDILL   MCCORMICK. 

January  5. — Two    Hundred    and    Fifty-seventh    Regular 
Meeting. 
Business  Problems  During  and  After  the  War. 

JUDGE  ELBERT  H.  GART. 
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February  16. — Two   Hundred   and   Fifty-eighth   Regular 
Meeting. 

Ideals  of  the  World  War. 

SIR  WALTER  ROPER  LAWRENCE. 

March  9. — Two  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Centennial  Year. 

HONORABLE  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

April  20. — Two  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Regular  Meeting 
and  Fortieth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Consideration  of  reports  of  Officers  and  Committees  for 
Club  Year  1917-1918. 

1918-1919 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  President 

November  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixty-first    Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War . 

MR.  THOMAS  E.  DONNELLEY. 
MR.  STANLEY  FIELD. 
MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 
MR.  SAMUEL  M.  FELTON. 

December  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Future  of  Industry. 

MR.  FREDERICK  P.  FISH,  CHAIRMAN  NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE 
BOARD. 

January    18. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixty-third    Regular 
Meeting. 

Illinois  in  the  War. 

HONORABLE  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN,  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 
MR.  SAMUEL  INSULL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE. 
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February  8. —  Two   Hundred   and   Sixty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War. 

MR.  JULIUS  ROSENWALD. 
MR.  CYRUS  H.  MCCORMICK. 
MR.  ROBERT  P.  LAMONT. 
MR.  H.  M.  BYLLESBY. 
MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

March  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
One  Way  Out  of  the  Railroad  Dilemma. 

MR.  HOWARD  ELLIOTT,  PRESIDENT  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Two  Years  of  Effort. 

MRS.  JOSEPH  T.  BOWEN,  STATE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WOMAN'S  COMMITTEE, 
COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  ILLINOIS  DIVISION. 

April   12. —  Two   Hundred  and   Sixty-sixth  Regular  and 
Forty-first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Consideration  of  Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees 
for  Club  Year  1918-1919. 

ANNUAL  ELECTION 

April  23. —  Special  Meeting.     The  Commercial   Club  of 
Chicago  and  The  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago. 
The  Merchant  Marine: 

CAPTAIN  ROBERT  DOLLAR  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MR.  HOMER  L.  FERGUSON  OF  NEWPORT  NEWS. 

NOTE 

(From  Year-Book  of  1909) 

The  list  of  meetings  and  subjects  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  activities  of  The  Commercial  Club  and 
The  Merchants  Club,  but  indicates  that  they  have  extended 
over  municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs,  and  have  in- 
cluded governmental,  commercial  and  educational,  moral, 
charitable  and  esthetic  subjects. 
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For  many  years  The  Commercial  Club  confined  its 
efforts  to  discussions  and  suggestions,  with  a  distinct  policy 
not  to  take  up  and,  as  a  Club,  conduct  any  particular  work, 
and  only  occasionally  has  it  departed  from  this  policy. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  meetings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  two  Clubs,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  each  one  has  helped  to  forward  some  good  end, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  the  initial  and  moving  causes 
of  important  accomplishments.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
these  meetings  or  say  which  was  the  most  important, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  any  great  permanent  work,  the 
prime  necessity  is  for  forming  public  opinion  before  there 
can  be  any  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  from  which  The  Commercial 
Club's  influence  was  most  directly  and  speedily  felt  were 
those  that  resulted  in  founding  the  Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School;  in  presenting  to  the  United  States  Government 
the  site  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and,  to  the  State,  the  site  for 
the  Second  Regiment  Armory;  in  the  prosecution  and 
punishment  of  certain  county  and  municipal  officials;  in 
the  original  efforts  for  legislation  for  the  Drainage  Canal; 
in  its  early  advocacy  and  support  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition;  in  raising  endowment  funds  for  the  Illinois 
Manual  Training  School  at  Glenwood  and  the  St.  Charles 
School  for  Boys;  also  in  presenting  to  the  city  a  site  for 
public  playgrounds  at  Chicago  Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street. 
The  meetings  from  which  The  Merchants  Club's  influence 
was  most  directly  felt  were  those  that  resulted  in  establish- 
ing the  First  State  Pawners'  Society;  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  City's  accounting  methods  that  resulted  in  new  and 
improved  systems;  and  most  of  all,  in  its  earnest  efforts  to 
amend  the  general  school  law  in  order  to  provide  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  public  education;  and  in  the  in- 
ception and  development  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  which  work 
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was  later  continued  by  the  united  Commercial  Club  and 
Merchants  Club.  The  joint  effort  of  both  Clubs  resulted  in 
presenting  to  the  United  States  Government  a  site  for  the 
Naval  Training  School  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  in  establishing  a 
street  cleaning  bureau  for  the  City. 

These  and  other  philanthropic  and  public-spirited 
works  of  these  two  Clubs,  now  merged  into  one,  have 
involved  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  have  been  potent  in  many  reforms 
and  improvements. 
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Proceedings  of  Regular  and  Special  Meetings 
Club  Year  1918-1919 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED    1877 

THE    MERCHANTS    CLUB,   ORGANIZED    1896 

UNITED  1907 

261st  Regular  Meeting The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War. 

November  9,  1918. 

262d  Regular  Meeting The  Future  of  Industry. 

December  14,  1918. 

263d  Regular  Meeting Rlinois  in  the  War. 

January  18,  1919. 

264th  Regular  Meeting  (closed)  .     The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War. 

February  8,  1919. 

265th  Regular  Meeting One  Way  Out  of  the  Railroad  Dilemma. 

March  8,  1919.  Two  Years  of  Effort. 

266th  Regular  and  41st  Annual  Meeting  Presentation  of  Annual  Reports. 

(closed) Annual  Election. 

April  12,  1919. 

Special  Meeting. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

and  The  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago 
April  23,  1919. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FIRST 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  November  9,  1918 

Open  Meeting:  Vice  President  Hulbert  Presiding 
Invocation:  Reverend  William  O.  Waters,  D.D. 

PROGRAM 

The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Donnelley         Mr.  Stanley  Field 
Mr.  David  R.  Forgan  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Felton 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen :  In  apologizing 
for  wielding  the  gavel  here  tonight,  I  think  perhaps  it  is  fair 
to  say  of  our  President  that  he  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
resign  for  the  last  three  or  four  months,  but  it  has  been  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  this  Club,  that  no  officer 
of  this  Club  need  resign  to  go  into  the  service  of  his  country. 
I  presume,  gentlemen,  you  have  all  felt  this  evening  as  I 
have  —  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  four  years  we  have  sat 
down  to  our  meat  here  without  having  a  death's  head  at  the 
feast.  We  have  felt  that  there  was  a  sword  hanging  over  our 
heads.  Eleven  months  ago,  on  the  8th  of  December,  the 
then  President  of  the  Club,  Mr.  Riley,  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  see  our  Allies,  and  perhaps  ourselves, beaten  in  de- 
tail, because  one  nation  has  adopted  as  its  slogan,  'The  Will 
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to  Win, '  and  that  will  to  win  includes  everything  —  it  is  all- 
inclusive.  It  includes  fame  and  fortune  and  money  and  com- 
fort and  luxury  and  lives  and  schools  and  religion,  common 
decency,  ordinary  rules  of  breeding,  rules  of  charity  —  all 
sacrificed  to  the  one  thing,  the  will  to  win. " 

Mr.  Riley  at  that  time  voiced  the  fear  that  was  in  every 
man's  mind :  How  was  it  possible  for  a  nation  like  ours,  en- 
tirely unskilled  in  war,  to  be  of  very  much  assistance  in  com- 
bating a  military  machine,  the  greatest  ever  organized  in  the 
world,  manipulated  by  men  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
and  with  very  much  the  same  moral  standards. 

Even  our  highest  military  authorities  apparently  took 
the  enemy  at  his  own  estimate  and  took  us  at  the  German 
estimate.  Most  of  you  remember  how  we  came  here  one 
night  behind  closed  doors,  with  all  newspaper  men  excluded, 
waiters  excluded,  musicians  excluded,  to  listen  to  General 
Wood  who  came  here  to  tell  us  of  the  impotence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  military  power.  He  told  us,  you  remem- 
ber, that  we  had  deceived  ourselves  on  account  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  Civil  War;  and  he  said  the  reason  it  ap- 
peared that  our  young  men  were  good  fighters  at  that  time 
was  because  the  men  on  the  other  side  were  no  better  than 
they  were.  He  said  that  there  were  two  million  men  engaged 
on  the  North  and  South,  but  that  there  was  no  time  during 
that  struggle  when  30,000  trained  soldiers  could  not  have 
gone  through  them  anywhere.  In  other  words,  he  told  us 
that  a  million  American  soldiers  such  as  we  could  put  into 
the  field  probably  could  not  stop  30,000  German  soldiers. 
I  wonder  if  he  thinks  that  today. 

Why,  gentlemen,  we  have  seen  General  Barry  and  Cap- 
tain Moffett  take  boys  almost  from  their  mothers'  apron 
strings  —  boys  who  would  not  know  enough  to  put  up  their 
hands  in  a  street  fight  —  and  inside  of  a  year  those  boys  were 
in  the  French  trenches  and  man  for  man  they  proved  them- 
selves   equal   to    any   goose-stepping   Prussian   that   ever 
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crossed  the  Rhine.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is,  gentlemen, 
the  boys  fight  clean.  They  have  not  "sacrificed  common 
decency;  they  have  not  sacrificed  the  ordinary  rules  of  breed- 
ing, or  the  rules  of  charity. "  There  are  no  women  and  chil- 
dren cursing  the  day  they  were  born  because  the  American 
soldier  has  passed  by.  They  are  going  to  bring  the  Old  Flag 
back,  bloodstained,  it  is  true,  but  more  respected  abroad 
and  beloved  at  home  than  it  ever  has  been  before.  It  is 
going  to  be  more  than  ever  the  fitting  symbol  of  a  free 
people  who  look  for  guidance  to  the  stars  and  not  to  the 
fires  of  hell. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  that  ought  to  be  different 
after  this  war;  many  things  are  going  to  be  different.  We 
are  going  to  understand  ourselves  better,  we  are  going  to 
understand  one  another  better,  and  I  hope  one  of  the  things 
that  will  be  laid  permanently  on  the  shelf  will  be  that  old 
libel  that  business  men  are  not  quite  as  patriotic  as  other 
men.  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  past  history, 
in  this  country  at  least,  that  in  every  great  crisis  men  of  af- 
fairs, men  of  substance,  have  borne  their  full  share  of  the 
burden;  have  taken  their  full  share  of  responsibility. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  by  the 
leading  business  men  of  that  time.  George  Washington  was 
the  richest  man  in  this  country  in  his  day.  Now,  The  Com- 
mercial Club  is  made  up  largely  of  men  of  that  type.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  membership  of  this  Club  today  is  giving  its 
entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  country,  and  every  member 
of  the  Club  is  giving  his  time  and  his  money  and  his  energy 
to  whatever  service  he  can  find  to  do.  Those  who  have  sons 
of  fighting  age  have  sent  them  to  the  colors.  Some  of  them 
are  mourning  their  dead  on  the  battlefields  in  France.  To 
those  men  our  hearts  go  out  in  pride  and  sympathy.  They 
know  we  would  comfort  them  if  we  could. 

This  meeting,  gentlemen,  is  a  kind  of  home  club  meeting. 
We  tried  to  get  some  of  our  members  here  who  are  engaged 
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in  Washington  and  elsewhere  in  war  work.  They  all  wanted 
to  come,  all  tried  to  come,  but  you  might  as  well  try  to  get 
a  soldier  out  of  the  trenches  as  to  try  to  get  a  man  away  from 
that  work  at  this  time.  Fortunately  we  have  our  President 
here,  but  that  is  only  because  he  is  here  on  duty. 

The  Commercial  Club  is  proud  of  its  President.  When  the 
War  Industries  Board  was  scouring  the  country  for  the  best 
material  to  be  had,  Mr.  Baruch  sent  for  Mr.  Donnelley,  and 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  down  there  in  Washington  he  told  him 
that  he  was  drafted  into  the  Section  of  Pulp  and  Paper  of 
the  War  Industries  Board,  to  serve  under  Mr.  Colver.  Two 
weeks  after  Mr.  Donnelley  arrived  there  Mr.  Colver  re- 
signed and  Mr.  Donnelley  was  put  in  his  place.  Since  then 
that  one  section  has  grown  into  a  division  of  five  sections 
under  Mr.  Donnelley's  charge. 

When  Mr.  Donnelley  first  went  to  Washington  Mr. 
Baruch  told  him  he  was  handing  him  the  "lemon  job'' 
of  all  the  jobs  in  Washington;  that  it  was  something  every- 
body was  afraid  of.  You  can  imagine  what  it  is  to  have 
the  responsibility  of  not  only  superintending  the  manu- 
facture but  the  distribution  of  paper,  and  especially  the 
print  paper  that  is  used  by  the  newspapers.  I  had  a  letter 
from  our  Mr.  Carry  the  other  day,  at  a  time  when  he 
expected  to  be  here,  and  he  said  in  that  letter,  "You  will 
find  what  I  have  to  say  very  dry;  I  have  been  mostly 
concerned  with  statistics,  but  Ted  Donnelley  has  been 
doing  a  work  here  which  touches  the  most  vital  part  of 
our  national  life  and  you  are  going  to  hear  something 
interesting  when  you  hear  from  him." 

Gentlemen,  our  President. 

President  Thomas  E.  Donnelley:  Members  of  The 
Commercial  Club  and  guests;  Mr.  Chairman:  One  could 
hardly  fail  to  appreciate  the  generous  stubbornness  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club  in  not  accepting 
my  repeated  resignation. 
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I  am  sorry  they  have  not  accepted  it  because  I  feel  no 
one  can  do  his  duty  to  this  Club  unless  he  is  on  the  job. 
I  can  only  say  again  that  I  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  refused  my  resignation,  but  sincerely  I  hope  that 
they  will  change  their  decision. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  tonight  about  the  War 
Industries  Board  of  which  I  am  a  member;  at  least,  of 
which  I  am  the  director  of  a  division.  The  War  Indus- 
tries Board  might  be  called  the  Comptroller  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  for  war  and  civil  uses. 

You  remember  a  year  ago  the  terrible  mess  we  were  in 
in  all  our  work  of  war  preparation;  how  the  navy  wanted  a 
certain  amount  of  steel  and  the  army  wanted  steel,  and  other 
departments  wanted  steel,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
place  where  it  headed  in,  how  one  shipper  would  get 
priority,  and  another  shipper  would  get  priority,  until 
all  the  cars  of  the  railroads  had  priority  cards  on  them 
and  none  of  them  was  moving.  In  other  words,  it  became 
very  evident  then  that  something  had  to  be  done  if  we 
were  going  to  get  ahead  in  our  war  program. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  was  unable  to  be 
effective  because  it  had  no  power.  It  was  simply  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  a  committee  of  executives  of  the 
Government,  who  themselves  had  so  much  to  do  that  they 
could  not  attend  to  these  details;  and,  of  course,  give  any- 
body a  position  of  responsibility  without  power  and  he 
gets  nowhere. 

The  War  Industries  Board  grew,  so  to  speak,  not  exactly 
out  of  the  failure,  but  perhaps  out  of  the  failure  to  function, 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  the  whole  plan 
and  the  whole  success  of  it  are  due  to  one  man,  and  that 
is  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  The  Board  itself  consists  of 
the  chairman,  the  vice-chairman,  the  head  of  the  Priority 
Board,  representatives  from  the  army,  navy  and  quar- 
termaster's department — but  it  functions  through  what  are 
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called  commodity  sections.  Any  industry  which  is  of  such 
importance,  either  in  the  war  program  or  civilian  life,  that 
it  needs  someone  to  give  it  his  special  and  entire  attention, 
is  made  into  a  section,  and  the  heads  of  these  sections  are 
the  people  who  are  responsible  for  the  details  of  carrying 
on  the  control  of  these  various  industries.  For  example,  we 
have  the  leather  section,  the  explosive  section,  the  cotton 
section,   the   woolen   goods   section,    and   so   forth. 

Connected  with  the  Board  is  a  Priority  Board,  whose 
function  it  is  to  decide,  when  there  is  a  clash  in  demands, 
who  shall  come  first  and  who  shall  come  second.  There  is 
also  a  Price  Fixing  Board  which,  in  cases  where  the  de- 
mand, and  especially  the  Government's  demand,  is  so 
strong  that  it  has  resulted  in  profiteering,  will  take  evidence 
and  fix  a  maximum  price,  which  is  the  same  both  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  civilian  users. 

The  way  this  Board  comes  into  contact  with  the  war 
program  is  through  a  meeting  every  morning  of  what  is 
called  the  Clearance  Committee,  or  the  Requirements 
Committee.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  the  heads  of 
the  divisions  of  the  various  commodities  and  industries 
which  are  especially  important  to  war,  and  also  has  on  it 
liaison  officers  from  the  navy,  army  and  the  quartermaster's 
departments,  and  those  other  war  making  bodies  which  are 
constantly  requiring  commodities  for  the  carrying  out  of 
their  functions.  Every  morning  before  this  Clearance 
Committee,  or  Requirements  Committee,  are  given  the 
programs  of  the  various  departments,  for  the  future. 
These  programs  may  be  for  a  day  in  advance,  a  week  in 
advance,  or  a  year  in  advance.  Of  course  they  are  changing 
daily,  but  every  department  of  the  Government  that  wants 
any  commodity,  with  the  exception  of  food,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country  brings  its  story  before  our  Require- 
ments Committee.  The  head  of  that  particular  section 
which  controls  the  commodity  needed,  takes  the  require- 
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ment  back  to  his  office,  and  his  section  must  provide  the 
commodity,  or  otherwise  see  that  the  program  is  rearranged. 

For  instance,  if  General  Pershing  cables  over  that  he 
wants  two  and  a  half  million  tons  of  rails,  fifteen  hundred 
locomotives,  and  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  of  this, 
and  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  of  that,  the  request  is 
brought  to  the  Clearance  Committee,  and  is  referred  to 
the  section  head,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  knows 
the  situation  in  regard  to  the  supply  and  source  of  supply 
of  that  commodity,  and  if  the  request  is  such  that  it  can 
be  fulfilled  he  clears  it,  as  we  call  it.  If  it  is  such  that 
it  can  not  be  fulfilled  without  disturbing  other  programs 
it  is  then  brought  before  the  Priority  Committee  and  the 
General  Board,  and  by  them  threshed  out  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  army,  navy  etc.,  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  these  requirements.  In  this  way  all  misspent  energy 
and  work  have  ceased  to  exist  and  we  are  functioning. 

The  attitude  of  business  has  been  very  interesting  to 
the  representatives  of  industries  on  the  War  Industries 
Board.  The  section  chiefs  are  men  who  have  stood  promi- 
nently in  their  trade,  both  for  their  ability  and  for  their 
honor  and  integrity.  The  people  who  have  business  to  do 
with  the  Government  now  have  business  men  to  meet. 
The  Board  makes  no  purchases,  but  the  Board  does  tell 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  other  departments  where  they 
must  make  their  purchase,  and  how  they  can  get  it,  and 
if  necessary,  what  price  they  should  pay,  so  that  now  every 
person  who  is  in  industry,  and  is  doing  business  with  the 
Government,  knows  there  are  people  in  Washington  who 
can  talk  his  language,  appreciate  his  situation  and  through 
whom  he  can  get  action. 

Many  of  you  have  had  to  go  to  Washington  in  the  past,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  have  been  impressed,  as  I  have  been,  with 
the  bureaucratic  attitude  of  the  man  you  meet  in  the  Wash- 
ington departments.     He  is  generally  a  man  who  is  earning 
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$2,000  or  $3,000  a  year,  he  is  sitting  behind  a  desk  with 
all  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  Government  behind 
him,  and  before  him  sit  men  who  are  doing  $50,000,000  or 
$100,000,000  worth  of  business;  and  yet  he  will  listen  to  no 
arguments  and  tells  those  men  exactly  how  they  shall  run 
their  affairs.  That  is  the  situation  that  has  existed  in 
Washington  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  for  many  years. 
In  the  first  place  they  are  theorists;  I  would  say  most  of 
them  are  socialists;  and  they  think  every  man  who  comes 
down  there  is  a  "crook,"  and  no  one  can  get  anywhere  with 
them.  Today  the  business  man  heads  into  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  There  is  no  "passing  the  buck."  Since  we 
have  been  there  I  think  our  section  has  had  between  one 
hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  conferences  concern- 
ing various  commodities,  and  I  can  not  remember  one  time 
when  we  have  kept  a  committee  in  Washington  over  night. 
We  have  stayed  until  eleven  o'clock  sometimes  so  that  we 
could  clear  them  up  and  get  them  off  on  the  train,  and  that 
I  think  represents  the  attitude  of  the  whole  War  Industries 
Board. 

Every  section  chief,  in  the  first  place,  has  to  provide 
the  war  requirements  of  his  commodity.  To  get  these 
requirements  he  may  have  to  cut  off  civilian  use  entirely, 
or  he  may  have  to  develop  additional  sources  of  supply. 
He  may  have  to  go  before  the  Board  itself  and  establish 
some  tremendous  enterprises,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
munition  works,  explosive  works,  etc.  Of  course,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  question  is  handled  depends  upon  the 
commodity  one  has  to  deal  with.  With  steel,  for  instance, 
what  had  to  be  done  was  to  get  all  the  steel  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  produced ;  what  the  country  wanted  was  steel ;  and 
the  same  was  true  with  copper  and  with  leather. 

Now  my  job  was  a  little  different.  Paper  was  not  really 
a  great  war  essential,  as  far  as  the  overseas'  requirements 
go;  but  what  we  were  after  was  to  save  coal,  transporta- 
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tion  and  labor.  We  all  know  the  coal  situation  that 
confronted  us  last  year,  and  this  year  we  were  facing  it 
again,  and  so  all  industries  that  were  not  required  in  the 
direct  war  program,  had  to  be  curtailed  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree,  so  that  we  could  save  the  coal  and  release  the 
labor  and  transportation  to  other  more  essential  industries. 

There  was  one  thing  we  have  discovered,  and  that 
was  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  unessential  industry. 
No  matter  what  the  industry  is,  before  you  get  through 
with  it  you  find  the  ramifications  are  such  that  that 
industry  has  got  to  be  maintained  if  we  are  going  to 
maintain  the  morale  of  the  civilian  life  of  this  country. 
So  the  question  is  not,  to  cut  out  an  industry,  but  to  see 
how  much  you  can  cut  it  down — keep  up  the  civilian 
life,  and  still  not  absolutely  ruin  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  it. 

The  Government  uses  an  enormous  amount  of  paper. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  unnecessary,  and  the  Government  is  the 
most  wasteful  user  of  paper  that  I  know  of.  The  Sunday 
papers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  way  Washing- 
ton has  squandered  paper.  But,  after  all,  that  was  not  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  total,  so  our  problem  was  to 
curtail  its  use  in  civilian  life. 

The  manner  in  which  these  curtailments  were  accom- 
plished was  interesting.  We  curtailed  immediately  along 
lines  of  cutting  down  newspapers  15  per  cent  in  their  daily 
issues,  and  Sunday  papers  25  per  cent  and  general  print- 
ing 25  per  cent,  etc.;  but  we  accomplished  other  curtail- 
ments by  what  we  call  standardization,  and  to  me  that 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  Washington.  For  example,  a  certain  kind  of  mill 
has  made  perhaps  148  different  shades  of  coated  paper 
for  covering  boxes.  Every  time  they  went  from  one  shade 
to  another  it  meant  a  wash-up.  That  meant  the  loss  of 
two  or  three  tons  of  production.    We  cut  down  arbitrarily 
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those  148  shades  to  thirty,  so  that  we  cut  out  about  75  per 
cent  of  the  wash-ups  in  those  mills.  Other  mills  made 
thirty  or  forty  different  grades  of  writing  paper.  We  cut 
those  down  to  five.  We  cut  out  odd  sizes  of  paper.  We 
would  not  let  them  run  odd  weights  except  in  large  quanti- 
ties. In  this  way  we  stopped  a  great  amount  of  waste  and  in- 
creased the  production  on  the  same  amount  of  coal  and  labor, 
and  these  results  have  been  accomplished  not  only  in  the 
paper  business  but  in  other  business  as  well.  Also  much  has 
been  accomplished  through  eliminating  many  of  the  wasteful 
practices  of  competition.  By  reducing  the  different  weights 
of  roofing  paper  from  ten  to  about  five,  we  have  saved  a 
dollar  a  ton  on  every  ton  of  roofing  paper  manufactured. 

The  most  interesting  feature,  however,  is  not  that  we 
have  saved  this  production  today,  but  that  we  have  started 
to  establish  standardizations  which  are  going  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us,  if  we  can  maintain  them,  in  trying 
to  get  the  world's  markets;  and  the  thought  which  is 
coming  to  everybody  at  the  War  Industries  Board  today, 
and  which  was  the  subject  of  a  whole  evening's  conference 
at  Mr.  Baruch's  house  this  week,  is:  What  can  we  do  so 
that  we  can  leave  as  a  legacy  to  the  industries  of  this 
country  these  economies  in  the  methods  of  production  and 
in  the  saving  of  raw  materials,  and  the  cutting  out  of  un- 
economical marketing  methods?  The  methods  adopted  by 
the  War  Industries  Board  are  against  the  anti  trust  laws, 
but  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  those  on  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  have  got 
to  get  some  sane  change  in  the  anti  trust  law  and  I  would 
say  that  most  of  us  are  mighty  glad,  if  that  change  comes, 
that  it  is  going  to  be  made  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

In  making  these  curtailments  the  question  has  come 
up  very  often  as  to  what  power  we  had  to  make  them. 
When  you  realize  that  outside  of  the  food  supplies  of  this 
country  the  entire  industry  of  the  country  is  held  in  the 
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hollow  of  the  hand  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  you  can 
grasp  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  us.  The  question 
was:  What  power  had  we  to  upset  this  whole  industrial  sit- 
uation of  ours;  change  men's  business;  change  their  trade; 
change  their  customs;  if  necessary  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness; change  the  whole  industrial  fabric  of  our  country? 
We  have  absolutely  no  legal  power.  There  is  not  a  man 
who  could  not  go  to  Washington  and  defy  any  order  of 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  be  absolutely  free  from 
suit  or  criminal  prosecution.  The  only  authority  we  have 
is  that  we  will  not  be  his  friends.  The  Priority  Com- 
mittee decide  in  what  precedence  different  trades  and  in- 
dustries will  get  raw  materials,  coal  and  transportation; 
and  when  they  were  talking  to  the  automobile  manufac- 
turers who  were  objecting  strenuously  to  being  reduced  to  50 
per  cent  of  their  output,  one  of  the  manufacturers  said, 
"Mr.  Baruch,  what  authority  have  you  to  do  this?  You 
haven't  any  right  to  tell  us  to  do  this.  You  can't  do  it. 
You  haven't  any  power."  Mr.  Baruch  replied:  "No,  we 
haven't  any  power  at  all;  but  if  you  think  you  can  manu- 
facture more  automobiles  without  any  steel,  or  without 
any  transportation,  or  without  any  coal,  why,  you  are 
perfectly  welcome  to  go  ahead  with  your  program." 

The  personnel  of  the  War  Industries  Board  is  also 
interesting.  It  is  headed  by  Mr.  Baruch.  I  presume 
most  of  you  think  of  Mr.  Baruch  as  a  stock  operator,  and 
I  understand  his  great  success  in  this  line  has  spread  his 
reputation  throughout  the  country.  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
Baruch  as  a  stock  operator,  but  if  he  was  as  successful  as 
a  stock  operator  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  he  must  have  been  a  wonder.  He  has  the 
keenest,  the  most  analytical  mind  of  any  man  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  minute  a  proposition  is  put  up  to  him 
he  sees  it  from  all  angles  and  if  there  is  anything  about 
that  proposition  which  is  going  to  react,  he  sees  it  im- 
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mediately.  The  Vice-President  is  Alexander  Legge,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  International  Harvester  Company. 
He  has  a  mentality  which  is  absolutely  opposite  to  that  of 
Mr.  Baruch.  He  is  of  the  great  big-fisted  cowboy  type,  he 
just  thinks  straight,  goes  straight  and  the  little  things  do 
not  worry  him.  If  you  want  anything  you  just  go  to 
Alexander  Legge  and  if  he  agrees  you  immediately  get 
results. 

We  have  as  the  head  of  the  Textile  Division,  Mr. 
John  W.  Scott,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Donald  McLennan  as 
head  of  the  Non-War  Construction  Division  and  Mr- 
A.  W.  Shaw  as  the  head  of  the  Conservation  Division. 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Brunker  are  also  from  Chicago.  In  fact, 
we  have  a  number  of  Chicago  men,  and  most  of  the  heads 
of  divisions  and  sections  are  from  the  middle  west.  Most 
of  these  men  are  the  heads  of  businesses  where  they  have 
been  giving  orders  and  having  them  carried  out,  but  they 
have  fallen  into  this  loose  organization  in  a  way  that  is  re- 
markable. The  organization  has  been  growing  so  fast  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  have  any  well  laid  out  organization 
plan.  Today  a  man  is  the  head  of  a  section  and  tomorrow 
the  section  has  been  divided  into  three  or  four  sections  be- 
cause of  new  ramifications.  As  a  result,  everybody  con- 
stantly is  running  over  everybody  else's  toes,  but  I  have 
never  yet  found  anybody  who  has  corns ;  and  I  have  never 
had  a  cross  word  from  anybody ;  I  have  never  seen  anybody 
who  thought  his  personal  reputation  was  more  important 
than  his  job;  I  have  never  seen  anybody  who  was  playing 
politics.  In  fact,  it  is  the  greatest  organization  I  have  ever 
seen  of  men  who  are  all  working  together  for  just  one  end. 
It  is  a  fellowship  which  everybody  feels  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  great  memories  of  his  life. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  politics  in  Washing- 
ton. I  ran  into  some  of  it  over  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment,   but    there   isn't    any    in    the    War   Industries 
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Board.    I  suppose  my  position  of  trying  to  tell  the  twenty- 
five  hundred  daily  newspapers  in  this  country  what  to  do  is 
about  as  difficult  a  position  as  far  as  politics  is  concerned  as 
there  could  be  on  the  War  Industries  Board.   You  know  news- 
papers have  had  a  habit  for  a  good  many  years  of  thinking 
they  made  presidents,  and  senators,  and  public  opinion, 
and  everything  else.     People  are  pretty  well    scared    of 
them  in  Washington.     I  have  not  had  any  trouble,  how- 
ever, from   the  Republican   newspapers;  but    there  have 
been  a  lot  of  Democratic  newspapers  that  have  written 
to  the  various  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  high 
officials,  reminding  them  of  past  favors  and  wanting  to 
know  what  that  fool  Donnelley,  or  that  fool  his  assistant, 
Palmer,  was  doing,  to  head  him  off,  and  so  forth.     These 
communications,  of  course,  come  into  Mr.  Baruch's  office 
and  he  always  calls  me  up  on  the  'phone  and  says,  "Don- 
nelley, I  have  a  letter  I  want  you  to  see  and  I  do  not  want 
to  send  it  out  of  my  office.     Can't  you  come  over  here?" 
So  I    go  over  and  read  it  and  Mr.  Baruch  says,  "What 
about  it?"     I  say  "We  cannot  do  it;"   and  he  says,  "All 
right,  you  just  write  me  a  letter,  saying  so,  which  I  can 
sign."     He  has  never  yet  asked  a  favor  of  me  and  I  know 
that  time  and  time  again  the  stand  we  have  had  to  take  to 
be  consistent  has  extremely  embarrassed  him.    Well,  I  will 
take  that  back;  he  asked  one  favor  of  me,  and  that  was 
during  this  present  drive  when  he  asked  if  I  could  allow 
some  of  the  New  York  papers  a  little  extra  paper  to  do 
some   advertising  of  the  campaign.     It   was   against   the 
regulations,  but  he  had  stood  pat  so  many  times  that  my 
heart  melted  and  I  let  them  have  it. 

I  want  to  say  further  about  Mr.  Baruch,  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  could  win  such  loyalty  as  he,  and  this  is 
not  only  my  opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  others  in 
the  War  Industries  Board.  No  matter  what  the  subject  of  an 
interview  may  be  and  how  vehemently  it  has  been  discussed, 
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when  you  leave  his  office  you  always  say,  "He  is  a  prince." 
That  is  the  feeling  of  everybody  who  comes  in  contact  with 
him,  and  you  can  readily  see  why  it  is  that  a  board  headed, 
by  a  man  like  that  will  work  together. 

I  suppose  a  good  many  people  are  wondering,  if  this 
armistice  is  signed  tomorrow  or  next  day,  whether  we  are 
all  going  to  fold  our  tents,  grab  our  valises  and  go  home 
Mr.  Baruch  has  made  it  very  plain  to  us  that  we  have 
been  doing  a  lot  of  scrambling  of  eggs  and  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  industry  to  help  in  the  unscrambling.  We 
are  going  to  let  down  the  regulations  and  let  business  take 
its  natural  course  just  as  fast  as  we  possibly  can;  but,  of 
course,  the  whole  reconstruction  program  in  regard  to  Europe 
is  pretty  indefinite  and  some  of  the  limitations  which  we 
have  put  upon  such  commodities  as  may  be  used  in  France 
or  Belgium,  or  even  Germany,  may  still  have  to  be  continued; 
but  I  assure  you  that  there  is  a  real  sympathy  for  business 
men,  and  just  as  soon  as  possible  we  are  going  to  let  com- 
merce get  back  into  its  natural  channels. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  endorse  what  Mr. 
Hulbert  has  said  about  the  business  men  of  America. 
Of  all  my  associations  in  this  work,  the  one  thing  that  I 
will  carry  away  from  Washington,  above  anything  else,  is 
the  attitude  of  American  business  men  in  this  war.  Every 
time  we  have  had  any  regulations  to  make  we  have  brought 
a  war  committee  from  that  industry  to  Washington.  We 
have  not  sat  behind  a  table  and  told  them  what  to  do. 
We  have  explained  to  them  the  circumstances  and  have  then 
said:  "Here  is  the  situation;  we  have  got  to  save  so  much 
coal;  we  have  got  to  save  so  much  transportation;  we 
have  got  to  save  so  much  labor.  How  can  you  work  this 
out  so  it  can  be  done  with  the  least  disturbance  to 
your  business?"  And  let  me  say,  gentlemen,  that  there  has 
not  been  a  time  when  we  have  had  any  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing any  industry  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  and  in  a 
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spirit  of  true  patriotism  they  have  given  even  more  than 
was  asked.  They  talk  about  vested  interests  and  pluto- 
crats. The  newspapers  and  the  politicians,  the  labor  agita- 
tors, and  the  preachers  have  all  talked  so  much  about  vested 
interests  and  plutocrats,  that  one  would  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  a  large  industry  under  his  responsibility  cannot  do 
a  fair,  square  thing.  But  these  men  have  come  down  there, 
most  of  them  too  old  to  serve,  but  half  of  them  wearing 
the  service  button  for  sons  they  have  sent  abroad  to  fight 
for  their  country,  and  they  have  come  out  and  said,  "Mr. 
Donnelley,  if  it  is  a  question  of  winning  the  war,  we  will 
not  only  give  you  our  profit  but  we  will  give  you  part  of 
our  capital  until  this  war  is  won."  I  only  wish  I  had  the 
ability  to  either  say  or  write  what  I  feel  and  what  so  many 
of  my  associates  feel  about  the  patriotism  of  the  business 
men  of  America.     Gentlemen  I  thank  you. 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  Gentlemen,  before  in- 
troducing the  next  speaker  I  want  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  private  letter  I  received  some  time  ago  from  a  man 
who  was  on  the  ground  in  France. 

"Speaking  broadly,  for  one  year  after  America  entered 
the  European  war  the  only  substantial  visible  evidences 
that  the  French  people  had  that  we  were  in  the  war  were 
the  Red  Cross  activities  among  the  civilian  population  of 
France.  These  activities  were  carried  on  by  a  small  coterie 
of  men,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  entire  Red  Cross 
organization  in  France,  the  three  leaders  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Grayson  Murphy,  Mr.  James  H.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Stanley  Field.  To  these  three  perhaps  more  than  to  any 
others  is  due  the  credit  for  the  wonderful  work  performed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  among  the  civilian  population 
of  France  before  our  boys  arrived  over  there  in  large  num- 
bers in  May  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Murphy  was  Red 
Cross  Commissioner  to  Europe,  Mr.  Perkins,  Red  Cross 
Commissioner  to  France,  and  Mr.  Field  was  the  head  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Purchases,  Supplies  and  Transportation.  When 
the  German  push  was  on  in  March  and  the  British  were 
retreating  before  them,  countless  villages  were  evacuated 
within  a  few  days'  time,  and  a  stream  of  refugees  poured 
from  all  parts  of  Northern  France  into  Paris.  When  army 
hospitals  and  equipment  were  being  captured  every  day 
by  the  Germans  and  the  necessity  for  the  establishment 
of  many  new  hospitals  within  a  few  hours'  time  back  of 
hastily  constructed  lines  became  evident,  was  the  time  that 
Mr.  Field  did  most  effective  work,  for  it  was  the  time  when 
supplies  and  transportation,  which  came  under  his  juris- 
diction, meant  so  much,  and  to  none  so  much  as  to  Mr. 
Field  does  the  credit  belong  for  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  during  this  emer- 
gency. The  splendid  work  done  among  the  tubercular 
children,  the  refugees  and  the  repatries  during  this  first 
year  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Field's  self-sacrificing, 
splendid  devotion  to  the  cause  will  also  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. With  the  arrival  in  France  of  our  troops  in  large 
numbers  beginning  in  May  of  this  year,  the  necessity  for 
a  bigger  and  broader  organization  than  that  which  had 
hitherto  been  required,  became  evident,  and  in  this  reor- 
ganization to  meet  the  bigger  demands  upon  it,  Mr.  Field 
was  able  to  shift  the  burdens  that  he  had  been  carrying  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  new  and  bigger  organization  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  go  home  for  a  much  needed 
rest.  He  was  one  of  the  hardest  worked  men  in  France  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  broken  under  the  strain  had  he 
continued  to  carry  the  responsibilities  much  longer." 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  great  personal  appreciation  in  having 
Mr.  Field  come  here  tonight  to  talk  to  us.  I  know  that 
public  speaking  is  extremely  distasteful  to  him  and  that 
he  is  coming  here  more  from  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  Club 
than  anything  else.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Stanley  Field:    Mr.  Hulbert  and  members  of 
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The  Commercial  Club:  I  consider  that  the  work  the 
American  Red  Cross  did  in  France  and  in  Belgium  and  in 
Italy  played  a  very  large  part,  larger  than  any  of  you  can 
believe,  in  the  beating  of  the  Germans.  It  was  a  work 
that  was  really  very  remarkably  handled  and  it  had  to  be 
done  very  fast;  and  you  gentlemen  who  have  supported 
it  very  liberally,  and  will  be  asked  to  support  it  again, 
should  really  be  very  proud  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  that  organization. 

For  my  part,  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  able  to  go  over  there  and  serve  the  Red  Cross.  My 
position  when  I  first  went  over  there  was  that  of  Chief 
of  Purchases.  I  went  over  with  instructions  to  buy  every- 
thing possible  in  Europe,  always  having  due  regard  for  the 
necessities  of  the  people  over  there,  but  at  the  same  time 
always  having  due  regard  for  the  wasteful  use  of  tonnage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

I  had  an  idea  that  Europe  was  drained  dry,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  supplies  over  there.  In 
that  I  was  very  much  mistaken.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me  every  single  day  to  see  the  tremendous  amount  of  sup- 
plies we  were  able  to  secure  in  France.  Woolen  goods  and 
cotton  goods  were  hard  to  get,  and  machinery  and  metal 
goods  became  very  difficult  to  get;  but,  in  a  general  way 
we  were  able  to  obtain  almost  everything  we  needed  there, 
and  we  needed  those  things  in  tremendous  amounts.  Eng- 
land, of  course,  was  our  great  source  of  supply  outside  of 
what  we  had  to  get  from  home.  Switzerland  we  did  not 
get  anything  from  excepting  a  little  lumber  for  barracks; 
and  Spain,  which  it  was  thought  at  first  would  be  quite  a 
market  for  us,  really  proved  to  amount  to  nothing  at  all. 
We  got  a  few  socks  and  articles  of  that  kind,  but  really 
the  rest  of  the  stuff  we  got  from  Spain  was  too  poor  to  use. 

Along  in  March  I  was  made  Director  of  Supplies  and 
Transportation.    That  took  in  the  purchasing  and  ware- 
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housing  of  materials,  and  incidentally  I  was  made  Priority 
Judge  of  Supplies,  which  made  me  the  most  unpopular  man 
in  France,  because  every  time  I  failed  to  let  anyone  have 
what  he  wanted  or  all  he  wanted,  he  naturally  concluded 
I  was  discriminating  against  him.  Then  I  had  charge  of 
the  hospital  supplies  and  surgical  dressings,  and  we  ran  a 
large  establishment  there  ourselves  for  the  manufacturing 
of  surgical  dressings  and  anaesthetics,  which  included 
the  erection  of  a  large  nitrous  oxide  gas  plant.  Nitrous 
oxide  is  a  new  anaesthetic.  The  plant  we  had  to  have  made 
in  Cleveland  and  we  had  to  have  men  sent  over  from 
Cleveland  to  erect  it  for  us.  The  gas  itself  is  now  being 
distributed  to  all  the  hospitals  to  take  the  place  of  ether. 
Of  course  ether  is  still  used  in  large  quantities,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  percentage  of  recoveries  where  nitrous 
oxide  gas  was  used  was  far  above  the  percentage  of  recov- 
eries where  they  used  ether.  The  British  and  French  are 
now  using  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  they  are  getting  it 
from  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Then  we  handled  the  entire  splint  contract  for  the 
United  States  Army.  That  was  handled  by  a  Chicago  boy, 
Herbert  Riddle,  whom  I  took  over  with  me.  At  first  I 
had  him  handling  metals,  but  later  on  I  turned  over  the 
splint  contract  to  him  and  he  handled  it  perfectly. 

Then  for  a  long  time  I  had  the  handling  of  supplies  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany.  Fortunately  I 
was  soon  relieved  of  that  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
Berne,  Switzerland,  to  take  care  of  them. 

I  also  had  charge  of  transportation.  When  I  first 
arrived  in  France  there  was  a  small  organization  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  headed  by  Major  Grayson  Murphy. 
They  had  been  there  perhaps  six  weeks  when  I  arrived. 
They  had  organized  a  Department  of  Military  Relief  and 
a  Department  of  Civil  Relief  and  what  they  called  a  De- 
partment of  Supplies. 
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When  they  first  arrived  in  France  there  was  no  par- 
ticular evidence  of  the  United  States  taking  any  particu- 
larly active  part  in  the  war.  General  Pershing  and  his 
staff  were  there  and  a  very  small  number  of  troops.  Those 
troops  were  using  French  officers  to  train  them,  were  using 
French  munitions,  and  were  using  up  French  food,  and  in 
that  way  were  really  a  drain  over  there  instead  of  an  assist- 
ance. 

Major  Murphy,  in  conference  with  the  French  authori- 
ties and  in  conference  with  General  Pershing,  found  that 
the  morale  of  the  French  civil  population  was  not  as  high 
as  it  had  been  in  the  past;  in  fact,  it  was  considered  to  be 
getting  pretty  low  and  perhaps  dangerously  low.  It  was 
thought  that  the  greatest  service  the  American  Red  Cross 
could  render,  therefore,  was  to  do  everything  possible  to 
bolster  up  the  morale  of  the  French  people  until  our  army 
was  there  to  speak  for  itself. 

Now  it  was  very  evident  that  our  military  participation 
would  be  delayed  many  months,  and  therefore  when  I 
arrived  they  had  this  tremendous  problem  of  civil  relief 
facing  them  and  absolutely  nothing  to  carry  it  out  with, 
as  they  could  not  do  a  thing  without  supplies.  It  was 
apparent  at  once  that  the  main  thing  was  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary supplies  to  do  the  work.  Nobody  knew  what  those 
supplies  had  to  be  or  what  quantity  we  had  to  have,  and 
Major  Murphy's  greeting  to  me  when  I  arrived  in  Paris 
was  that  I  would  have  to  do  the  guessing  for  the  organiza- 
tion. That  was  what  my  job  principally  consisted  of,  a 
guessing  job;  but,  it  was  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  do 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  guessing  with  public  funds,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  spent  while  I  was  over  there  about 
175,000,000  francs  you  can  imagine  the  rate  at  which  I 
was  forced  to  guess. 

In  the  civilian  relief  work  the  main  part  of  it  was  the 
aid  to  be  given  to  the  refugees.   To  begin  at  Evian,  which 
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is  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  there  passed  through 
Evian  daily  thirteen  hundred  of  what  they  call  repatriis. 
These  poor  people  were  captured  by  the  Germans  when 
they  made  their  first  rapid  advance  through  France  and 
had  been  held  by  the  Germans  ever  since.  When  they 
were  too  old  or  too  sick  to  be  of  any  use  to  the  Germans 
they  were  sent  home.  Therefore,  the  people  arriving  back 
home  in  France  were  the  old  people  and  the  sick  men, 
women  and  children.  The  able  bodied  men,  women  and 
children  were  held  by  the  Germans.  These  poor  people 
arrived  at  Evian  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  They 
possessed  nothing.  They  had  every  kind  of  sickness  and 
disease.  Some  of  them  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day; 
they  had  been  living  in  caves,  and  therefore  they  had  every 
kind  of  skin  and  eye  disease  you  could  imagine. 

The  Red  Cross  met  them  with  ambulances  morning  and 
night  and  took  these  ambulance  cases  to  the  Headquarters, 
where  they  were  first  examined.  One  of  the  first  things  they 
do  is  to  examine  to  see  that  there  are  no  spies  among  them. 
After  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  they  are  all  right 
they  look  them  up  in  their  register,  and  if  there  are  any 
letters  or  telegrams  for  them  they  are  delivered  to  the 
proper  persons.  Then  the  men,  women  and  children  are 
separated,  stripped  of  their  clothing  and  put  through 
bathing  plants,  and  all  are  thoroughly  washed.  The  chil- 
dren are  all  examined  by  American  Red  Cross  doctors. 
Any  with  infectious  diseases  are  taken  away  and  put  in 
an  infectious  hospital.  Those  with  other  diseases  are  placed 
in  other  hospitals,  and  their  parents  are  allowed  to  stay 
with  them  until  the  children  are  well  and  they  can  move 
on.  Those  who  are  all  right  have  to  move  on  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Before  they  arrive  it  has  been  settled  as  to 
what  particular  locality  these  people  are  to  go.  The  Red 
Cross  have  been  advised  of  this  beforehand,  and  they 
have  made  it  their  business  to  find  housing  or  homes  for 
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these  poor  people.  It  is  not  easy  to  do  this,  as  the  French 
have  had  four  years  of  this  kind  of  thing  and  are  pretty 
sick  of  it,  and  are  becoming  rather  tired  of  the  refugee 
population.  The  Red  Cross  accompany  these  people  to 
their  destination,  find  them  homes,  get  them  furniture, 
kitchen  utensils,  clothes  and  bedding,  and  give  them  a 
little  money.  They  find  out  what  the  trades  of  the  people 
are  and  get  them  the  necessary  tools  with  which  to  work, 
so  that  the  people  as  rapidly  as  possible  may  become  self- 
supporting.   That  is  one  part  of  the  refugee  program. 

Another  part  of  the  refugee  program  is  that  of  tuber- 
culosis. Tuberculosis  in  France  is  a  very,  very  serious 
matter.  It  has  always  been  so,  I  think,  but  it  is  very  much 
worse  now  since  the  war.  They  have  established  dispen- 
saries all  over  France  where  people  can  get  free  medical 
attention  and  free  medicine.  They  have  established  open 
air  camps  for  the  people  where  they  can  receive  open  air 
treatment,  and  hospitals  for  those  cases  that  are  too  far 
gone  to  be  given  any  other  kind  of  treatment.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  people  are  over  there  and  doing  a  won- 
derful work  with  the  problem  of  tuberculosis,  and  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Every  time  there  was  a  German  drive,  as  Mr.  Hulbert 
read  you  in  that  letter,  the  refugees  fled  from  the  country 
which  the  Germans  invaded.  All  last  spring  they  came 
through  Paris  and  they  had  absolutely  nothing.  The  Paris 
authorities  did  not  want  these  people  to  remain  in  Paris. 
They  wanted  them  to  pass  through  and  get  down  into 
other  parts  of  the  country;  so  the  Red  Cross  agreed  to  help 
out.  They  established  canteens  at  every  railway  station, 
incoming  and  outgoing;  they  established  transportation 
between  stations;  put  doctors  at  all  stations;  and  as  those 
people  came  in  they  took  care  of  them,  helped  them  across 
town,  saw  that  their  little  baggage  went  with  them,  and 
got  them  out  of  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Another  part  of  the  refugee  problem  is  the  mutilated 
soldier.  The  Red  Cross  has  established  places  where  these 
men  are  taken  when  they  get  out  of  the  hospital,  and  they 
are  taught  useful  trades.  If  the  man  is  a  farmer  and  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  farm  and  use  American  machinery, 
which  he  may  never  have  seen  before,  there  is  a  farm  down 
there  in  France  with  American  machinery  and  he  is  taught 
how  to  handle  it.  Everything  is  done,  in  fact,  to  get  these 
people  back  to  their  normal  way  of  living  just  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

In  the  French  army  they  had  heard  America  had  declared 
war,  but  they  had  not  seen  any  real  evidence  of  it,  and 
many  months  had  gone  by.  It  was  thought  wise,  therefore, 
to  establish  rolling  canteens  for  the  French  troops.  These 
were  established  all  through  the  French  army  zone,  with 
American  representatives  in  each  one  of  the  canteens.  The 
American  flag  flew  on  each  canteen.  Free  hot  drinks  and 
food  and  smokes  and  things  of  that  kind  were  given  to  the 
French  troops.  It  was  really  a  very  remarkable  service 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Then  in  the  French  lines  of  communication  they  had 
no  proper  rest  stations  for  their  troops.  When  the  men 
were  going  home  on  leave  there  was  no  place  for  them  to 
go  and  clean  up  and  rest  up  before  they  went  back  to  their 
families,  and  as  a  result  the  men  went  back  in  awful  condi- 
tion. The  American  Red  Cross  established  rest  stations 
at  all  these  points,  with  proper  bathing  facilities,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  so  that  when  the  men  arrived  at  these 
points  they  were  able  to  wash  and  clean  up  and  have  a  good 
sleep,  and  they  went  home  in  decent  condition  to  their 
families.  The  thought  there  was  that  it  would  help  to  keep 
the  spirits  of  their  families  up  when  the  men  came  home  in 
decent  condition,  instead  of  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  coming  home. 

When  it  got  to  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  American 
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army,  I  was  instructed  to  plan  on  a  million  men  by  the  end 
of  the  year  1918.  All  supplies,  transportation,  and  every- 
thing else,  were  to  be  based  on  a  million  men.  Along  in 
April,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  told  that  I  would  have  to  change 
that  plan,  as  there  would  be  two  and  a  half  million  men  in 
France  by  the  end  of  the  year  1918.  Everything  we  had 
done  we  had  to  figure  over  and  multiply  two  and  a  half 
times. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  troops  landed  in  England  and 
passed  through  England  on  their  way  to  France.  Liverpool 
was  the  important  port  of  entry.  The  army  had  a  great 
rest  camp  at  Liverpool.  The  Red  Cross  established  a 
hospital  there  and  the  proper  recreation  facilities,  so  when 
the  troops  arrived  at  Liverpool  they  were  well  taken  care 
of.  The  army  ran  the  contagious  hospital  and  the  Red  Cross 
ran  the  hospital  for  other  ailments.  From  there  the  men 
passed  on  down  to  Winchester,  where  there  was  another 
rest  camp.  On  the  way  down  there  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  British  also,  ran  canteens  at  the  stations  for  the 
American  troops  as  they  went  down  the  line.  At  Win- 
chester there  is  another  American  Red  Cross  hospital 
and  another  recreation  camp,  so  that  the  men  are  well  cared 
for  during  the  forty-eight  hours,  which  was  about  the  limit 
they  remained  there. 

From  there  they  pass  on  to  Southampton  where  they 
are  shipped  across  to  Havre.  At  Havre  the  same  thing  is 
repeated,  as  it  is  in  fact  at  every  French  port  where  Ameri- 
can troops  land. 

Then  along  the  main  lines  of  communication  from  the 
ports  to  the  training  areas,  the  American  Red  Cross  ran  what 
they  call  lines  of  communication  canteens,  where  at  all 
points  where  trains  stop  the  men  can  get  out  and  get  hot 
drinks  and  fresh  food,  and  anything  they  need.  Everything, 
of  course,  is  free  of  cost. 

Not  long  before  I  left  they  had  started  the  establishment 
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of  a  new  system  of  canteens  which  I  think  is  the  most 
interesting  work  a  man  going  over  to  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  can  get  into.  They  call  it  the  poste  de  secours.  It  is 
simply  a  small  canteen  which  is  perhaps  two  or  three  miles 
behind  the  actual  fighting  line.  These  canteens  move  along 
with  the  troops.  At  these  canteens  they  carry  plenty  of 
hot  drinks,  plenty  of  tobacco,  shoe  laces,  mirrors,  safety 
razors,  tooth  brushes,  and  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia 
the  men  may  want.  These  postes  de  secours  are  always 
placed  at  the  cross  roads  so  the  men  going  into  the  trenches 
will  go  by  them.  On  their  way  in  at  night  they  can  stop 
at  these  points  and  get  plenty  of  hot  coffee,  hot  tea,  hot 
cocoa,  hot  sausage,  and  other  foods;  and,  if  they  want 
anything  in  the  way  of  little  personal  articles,  they  can  get 
them  all  there.  Everything  is  free  and  given  away  without 
question,  excepting  safety  razors,  which  are  only  given 
on  the  signature  of  an  officer,  as  the  men  were  so  careless 
with  them  and  so  wasteful  that  they  had  to  put  a  check 
on  them.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  men  coming  out 
of  the  trenches,  who  have  been  in  the  trenches  three  or 
four  days  and  could  only  get  their  food  under  cover  of 
darkness,  and  you  can  imagine  what  it  is  like  when  they 
do  get  it  under  those  circumstances.  They  come  out  tired, 
hungry,  thirsty  and  filthy,  and  stop  at  these  postes  de 
secours  and  get  plenty  of  refreshments;  and,  if  there  are 
any  men  in  such  condition  that  they  are  not  able  to  march 
out  with  their  troops,  there  are  beds  there  where  they  can 
lie  down  and  rest  until  they  are  in  fit  condition  to  go  back 
and  join  their  regiment. 

One  very  important  piece  of  work  the  Red  Cross  has 
done  has  been  that  of  cooperating  with  the  army  doctors 
in  an  effort  to  discover  the  cause  of  trench  fever.  They 
absolutely  determined  that  trench  fever  was  caused  by  lice 
and  that  the  only  remedy  for  that  was  cleanliness.  Of 
course,  cleanliness  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  obtain  in  France 
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under  war  conditions,  but  it  was  found  that  there  were 
excellent  portable  shower  baths  and  disinfecting  plants  in 
England,  and  so  on  one  of  my  many  trips  to  England  I 
got  hold  of  a  lot  of  these  outfits,  sent  them  over  to  France, 
and  they  were  distributed  around  among  the  divisions  so 
that  when  the  men  came  out  of  the  trenches  they  were 
able  to  get  a  good  bath,  their  old  clothes  were  disin- 
fected, deloused,  they  call  it,  and  the  men  were  given 
fresh  and  clean  clothes;  and  eventually  some  other  fellow 
gets  their  disinfected  clothes.  Through  the  use  of  these 
portable  baths  and  disinfecting  plants,  which  the  army 
has  gone  into  on  an  enormous  scale,  they  have  held  down 
this  terrible  scourge  of  trench  fever.  I  understand  that 
trench  fever  is  responsible  for  putting  more  men  out  of 
action  than  bullets.  At  one  of  the  aviation  fields  over  there 
the  health  of  the  camp  was  exceedingly  bad  all  last  winter 
and  it  was  found  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  the  lack  of 
bathing  facilities,  so  the  Red  Cross  said  they  would  take 
care  of  the  proposition  and  I  was  told  to  get  busy.  I  secured 
from  the  French  one  of  their  stationary  outfits,  and  it  is 
a  tremendous  outfit,  some  eight  or  nine  buildings  going 
with  it.  There  the  men  have  a  disinfecting  bath,  a  steam 
room,  a  shower  bath,  their  clothes  at  the  same  time  being 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  deloused.  The  moment  the 
outfit  was  established  the  health  of  that  camp  was  con- 
sidered to  be  as  good  as  any  camp  in  France. 

The  main  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  of  course,  was  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  the  wounded.  The  British  and  French  Red 
Cross  adhere  strictly  to  this — they  only  take  care  of  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  American  Red  Cross  does  every- 
thing. It  furnishes  socks  and  underwear,  and  anything 
else  that  is  needed  for  fighting  men  who  are  short  of  what 
their  requirements  are.  I  remember  last  Christmas  day  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  nice  rest- 
ful day  and  was  going  to  spend  it  in  bed.    About  seven- 
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thirty  in  the  morning  the  telephone  bell  rang  and  Jim 
Perkins  wanted  me  to  see  how  fast  I  could  get  down  town. 
A  division  of  troops  had  come  in  and  the  men  had  nothing; 
no  socks,  no  blankets,  nothing  at  all.  I  asked  him  what  he 
wanted  done  and  he  said  that  he  wanted  one  hundred 
thousand  of  those  items  gotten  out  that  night  and  sent 
down  there.  I  told  him  all  right,  it  would  be  done.  I  spent 
nearly  the  whole  day  hunting  up  my  men  who  had  gone  out 
for  a  holiday,  but  I  rounded  them  up  and  we  got  out  those 
hundred  thousand  articles  and  sent  them  down  to  this 
division  and  saved  the  day  for  those  fellows. 

As  to  the  hospital  end  of  it,  we  considered  that  really 
our  great  work.  There  we  were  always  ready  to  fill  any 
emergency,  it  did  not  make  any  difference  what  happened. 
When  there  was  any  heavy  fighting  going  on  at  any  part 
of  the  front  we  would  always  get  word  along  about  four- 
thirty  or  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  this  hospital 
and  that  hospital  had  run  out  of  everything,  or  new  hos- 
pitals had  been  erected  and  they  had  nothing  to  work  with, 
and  to  rush  supplies  to  them.  Every  night  we  would  be 
rushing  out  great  quantities  of  surgical  instruments,  sur- 
gical dressings,  anaesthetics  and  things  of  that  sort. 

One  morning  in  May  Major  Perkins  called  me  up  and 
said  that  General  Ireland  had  asked  him  to  erect  a  hospital 
at  a  race  track  just  outside  of  Paris.  He  said  he  called  me 
up  because  he  hesitated  to  say  yes,  as  he  did  not  know 
whether  we  could  do  it  or  not.  I  said  to  him  that  if  the  army 
would  furnish  the  men  to  put  up  the  tents  we  would  erect 
the  hospital.  He  replied,  "Do  you  mean  that  you  have 
everything  that  is  necessary  for  a  hospital?"  I  said,  "Yes, 
everything,  except  the  men  to  put  up  the  tents."  He  said, 
"All  right,  you  go  ahead  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  the 
men  for  that."  So  I  ordered  out  this  outfit  and  it  was  up 
there  and  ready  for  use  in  four  days.  I  went  out  there  the 
following  Sunday  to  make  sure  that  everything  was  right 
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and  I  found  that  a  Chicago  doctor,  Major  Tarnowski,  was 
in  charge  of  this  hospital.  I  asked  him  if  anything  was 
lacking,  or  if  everything  was  all  right,  and  he  replied  that 
everything  was  all  right,  that  he  needed  nothing  more; 
that  everything  down  to  the  kitchen  outfit  was  there. 
He  said,  "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go  around  and  take  a 
look  at  it."  I  went  through  that  hospital,  and  there  were 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  Marines  that  had  come  down 
from  Chateau  Thierry,  mostly  gas  cases,  and  their  con- 
dition was  simply  indescribable,  the  way  that  mustard 
gas  had  burned  them. 

A  week  or  ten  days  before  I  left  Paris  Major  Perkins 
called  me  up  and  said,  "I  want  that  hospital  out  there 
doubled  in  capacity,"  and  so  I  went  through  the  same  thing 
again,  asking  him  if  he  would  furnish  the  men  to  erect 
the  tents,  which  he  did,  and  in  three  or  four  days'  time  that 
hospital  was  up  and  ready  for  use. 

And  so  the  work  went  on  all  over  that  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  I  think  what  I  have  told  you  about 
it  covers  the  story. 

Of  course,  in  obtaining  supplies,  as  I  said  before,  England 
was  our  main  source  of  supply  outside  of  this  country. 
I  went  over  there  the  first  time  in  October  of  last  year. 
I  had  two  representatives  over  there,  H.  W.  Sage,  from 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Roys  Strohn  from  Aurora,  Illinois. 
I  did  not  know  Mr.  Sage  before,  but  he  was  a  splendid 
character,  and  I  had  him  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
London.  They  had  written  me  that  it  was  impossible 
to  secure  supplies  in  London;  that  everything  was  handled 
by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  who  controlled  the  supplies 
in  England,  and  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  anything; 
that  you  were  sent  from  one  office  to  another  but  you  never 
got  anything  unless  you  finally  landed  at  Mr.  Balfour's 
office — if  you  ever  succeeded  in  getting  there.  So  I  went 
over  the  situation  and  I  found  what  they  told  me  was 
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true,  and  after  thinking  the  matter  over  and  discussing 
it  with  one  or  two  people  I  went  down  to  the  British 
Red  Cross ;  I  had  heard  that  they  had  a  wonderful  organiza- 
tion. I  promptly  proposed  to  them  that  they  do  all  of  the 
buying  for  the  American  Red  Cross  in  England.  They  knew 
the  machinery,  they  knew  how  to  get  the  stuff  out,  and 
they  knew  how  to  get  the  necessary  permit,  etc.  They 
asked  me  what  I  meant.  I  said,  "I  mean  you  do  the  buy- 
ing; you  sign  the  contracts;  you  pay  the  bills;  you  take  ac- 
ceptance of  the  merchandise;  you  run  the  warehouse;  you 
run  the  transportation  department  for  us ;  you  get  the  ship- 
ping permits  and  everything  else,  and  we  will  pay  the 
bill." 

They  hesitated  a  long  time  about  that  but  finally 
they  thought  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  so  they  agreed 
to  do  it,  and  they  never  asked  for  one  solitary  thing  in 
return.  When  I  left  France  we  had  obtained  through  the 
British  Red  Cross  about  sixty  million  francs  worth  of  the 
most  beautiful  supplies  I  ever  saw;  stuff  we  never  could 
have  obtained  ourselves.  They  got  everything  for  us.  No 
matter  what  our  requests  were,  they  got  the  stuff,  got  the 
permits  and  got  it  off  fast.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  later  on 
when  they  were  having  one  of  their  big  campaigns  for 
money,  such  as  we  have  had  here,  and  the  English  people 
who  had  been  giving  very  freely  found  themselves  rather 
hard  up,  the  American  Red  Cross  made  them  two  donations, 
one  of  one  million  dollars  and  later  one  of  one  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars.  The  English  were  so  gratified  with  that  that 
later  on  they  turned  around  and  presented  the  American 
Red  Cross  with  a  very  beautiful  hospital  in  Windsor  Park. 

The  whole  spirit  of  cooperation,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  French  and  the  English,  was  really  very  remarkable. 
One  of  the  things  I  particularly  noticed  was  that  every 
time  I  went  into  our  hospitals  I  was  struck  with  the  atti- 
tude of  our  soldiers.   The  spirit  of  those  men  was  perfectly 
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phenomenal.  You  would  go  into  a  hospital  and  see  those 
fellows  lying  there  horribly  wounded,  yet  they  were  always 
cheerful  and  singing,  and  the  only  thing  they  asked  was, 
"How  soon  will  we  be  back  in  the  lines?"  "When  will  we 
be  able  to  get  at  them  again?"  Everywhere  you  went 
you  saw  and  heard  the  same  thing. 

I  was  traveling  one  day  in   England  and  there  was  an 
Australian  colonel  riding  in  the  same  car.   And,  by  the  way, 
the   English   people   themselves   are   very   different   from 
what  they  used  to  be.    They  speak  to  you  now  when  they 
see  you  and  do  not  wait  for  an  introduction.    I  found  in 
traveling  on  trains  and  steamboats  that  if  there  was  an 
English  officer  or  an  Englishman  around  he  always  offered 
me  a  cigarette,  invited  me  to  have  a  drink  or  opened  up  a 
conversation,  and  I  sat  back  and  let  him  do  it;  and  it  never 
took  him  over  fifteen  minutes  to  do  so.   This  particular  day 
it  was  an  Australian  colonel  who  said  to  me,  "I  see  by 
your  uniform  you  are  an  American."  I  said,  "Yes."  "Well," 
said  he,  "I  do  not  say  this  to  flatter  you,  but  your  men  are 
simply  wonderful.    I  have  been  brigaded  with  them  now 
for   three   months.     They   are   wonderful   rifle   shots   and 
they  are  wonderful  at  the  artillery  game,  and  they  are  so 
resourceful  and  have  so  much  initiative.    Their  discipline 
is    fine,   but    they    are    the    roughest    men    I    ever    saw 
in  my  life."    I  said,  "That  from  an  Australian!"  And  he 
replied,  "Yes,  that  from  an  Australian."    He  said  that,  as 
an  example,  on  one  particular  part  of  the  line  where  he 
was  with  the  troops  there  was  an  Alabama  regiment,  and 
the  sergeant  in  making  his  rounds  one  night  found  that  a 
sentry  was  missing  from  his  post.    When  he  had  completed 
his  rounds  he  reported  to  the  officer,  so  the  officer  went  with 
him  to  this  post  to  see  where  the  sentry  was.     When  they  got 
there  they  found  the  man  at  his  post.    They  asked  him 
where  he  was  when  the  sergeant  made  his  rounds.     He 
replied,  "Let  me  see — what  time  was  that?"   The  sergeant 
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said  that  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  He  said,  "Oh,  yes.  I  was 
over  in  the  German  lines."  "What  were  you  doing  over 
there?"  "Well,  there  was  a  sniper  over  there  who  kept 
potting  at  me  and  I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could,  so  I  left 
my  rifle  behind  me  and  I  crawled  along  until  I  got  behind 
that  German  and  then  I  sprang  on  him  and  choked  him  to 
death.     You  will  find  him  over  there." 

And  so  it  was  everywhere  you  went;  every  English 
officer  you  met  that  had  been  brigaded  with  the  American 
troops  was  heartily  enthusiastic  over  them,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  wonderful  spirit  of  comradeship  between  the 
English,  the  French  and  the  Americans  today,  that  I  hope 
will  last  forever. 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going 
to  call  on  the  man  who  has  the  biggest  job  on  his  hands  in 
Chicago.  We  are  just  starting  in,  as  you  know,  to  try  to 
raise  in  this  city  $8,500,000  for  the  United  War  Work 
activities.  Mr.  David  R.  Forgan  has  charge  of  that  work 
in  Chicago.  He  needs  the  assistance  and  sympathy  of  all 
of  us  and  I  am  sure  he  will  have  it.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr. 
Forgan  to  say  a  word. 

Mr.  David  R.  Forgan:  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentle- 
men: I  am  sure  we  were  all  thrilled  by  the  eloquent  words 
of  our  toastmaster  tonight  when  he  referred  to  the  "Amer- 
ican boys. "  Anyone  who  is  not  thrilled  to  the  depth  of  his 
being  when  he  reads  and  hears  of  what  our  American  boys 
have  done  "over  there"  has  no  soul;  and  I  think  anyone  who 
is  not  willing  to  do  anything  and  everything  in  his  power 
for  the  support,  for  the  comfort,  for  the  recreation,  for  the 
help  of  the  wounded,  for  the  consolation  of  the  dying  among 
these  boys  of  ours  —  anyone  who  is  not  willing  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  for  that  object  is  a  mighty  poor  American. 

We  are  all  proud  of  the  way  the  boys  have  fought. 
Wherever  and  whenever  they  have  had  the  opportunity  they 
have  gone  forward  with  eager  feet  to  meet  the  foe,  and  the 
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foe  has  gone  backward  with  equally  eager  feet.  But,  if 
there  is  anything  we  are  more  proud  of  than  their  fighting 
qualities,  it  is  the  fact  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  military 
authorities  of  Europe  the  American  soldier  is  the  cleanest, 
best-behaved,  most  decent  soldier  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Our  discipline,  good  as  it  is,  has  not  developed  the 
degenerate  brutes  that  Prussian  militarism  developed.  It 
is  not  in  the  American  boy  to  do  the  things  that  we  have 
read  of  the  Germans  doing.  Any  decent  woman  is  safe  to 
associate  with  the  American  soldier. 

Now  the  American  soldier,  of  course,  is  not  a  saint, 
and  I  think  we  must  give  some  of  the  credit  for  his  happy 
condition  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  helped  morally, 
mentally  and  spiritually  by  these  various  agencies,  for 
which  we  are  asked,  this  coming  week,  to  give  $8,500,000. 

You  all  know  what  they  do.  Briefly,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Jewish  Welfare  Association  do 
the  same  thing.  They  build  huts  in  this  country  and  abroad 
and  in  these  huts  they  try  to  give  the  boys  everything  that 
goes  with  club  life  —  recreation,  athletics,  entertainment* 
moving  pictures,  concerts,  lectures,  education  —  all  these 
things  and  many  more.  Then  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  established  over  one  hundred  hostess- 
houses  in  this  country  at  the  camps  where  visiting  sisters, 
mothers  and  sweethearts  of  our  boys  in  training  may  meet 
the  boys  in  comfortable  surroundings  and  have  a  good  time 
with  them.  Then  there  is  the  War  Camp  Community  Service 
which  has  taken  care  of  the  social  relationship  between  the 
boys  in  camp  in  training  in  this  country  and  the  neighboring 
town  or  great  city.  They  have  tried  to  save  them  from  the 
temptations  and  the  vice  of  the  great  city.  They  have 
opened  innumerable  hospitable  American  homes  to  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor  while  on  leave  on  Saturday  night  or 
Sunday.  They  have  done  many  other  things,  as  you  all 
know;  provided  all  kinds  of  entertainments  and  dances  and 
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everything  to  keep  up  the  spirit  and  the  morale  of  the  boy 
while  he  is  away  from  home  in  our  training  camps  getting 
ready  to  go  abroad. 

Then  there  is  the  American  Library  Association.  That 
association  has  supplied  over  three  million  good  volumes  and 
over  five  million  good  magazines  to  our  boys.  Then  there  is 
the  Salvation  Army  which  has  gone  clear  up  to  the  front 
line  trenches  and  under  fire  has  supplied  our  weary  soldiers 
with  the  refreshment  of  coffee,  of  cocoa,  and  the  good  old- 
fashioned  American  doughnuts. 

All  these  institutions  thoroughly  cooperate  with  one 
another  on  the  field,  on  the  ship  that  takes  the  boys  over,  at 
home  and  in  training.  Wherever  the  boy  is  they  follow 
him  and  take  care  of  him.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  a 
Y.M.C.A.  hut  to  have  a  Catholic  priest  say  a  Mass,  to  have 
a  Jewish  rabbi  conduct  a  Jewish  religious  service,  and  to 
finish  up  with  a  moving  picture  entertainment,  all  in  the  one 
day. 

Just  as  the  boys  go  shoulder  to  shoulder  into  battle 
whether  they  are  Jew  or  Gentile,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  so 
these  associations  follow  the  boy  and  take  care  of  him,  con- 
stantly cooperating  with  one  another. 

Now  we  are  asked  at  home,  in  the  fourth  line  of  support, 
in  our  comfortable  cities  and  homes,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  are  also  asked  by  General  Pershing, 
who  completely  endorses  all  of  these  institutions,  to  co- 
operate with  them.  We  are  asked  to  sink  the  things  which 
have  gone  toward  separating  us  in  the  past  as  Americans; 
the  differences  of  race  or  religion  or  anything  else,  and  to 
come  together  in  a  great  supporting  movement  simply  as 
patriotic  Americans. 

We  have  a  big  task;  it  is  a  big  job.  Ten  years  ago  this 
city  raised  $632,000  in  ten  days  for  the  San  Francisco 
sufferers,  and  we  thought  nothing  so  great  had  ever  been 
done  before  and  probably  never  would  be  done  again.    This 
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week  we  are  going  to  raise  $8,500,000.  We  are  going  to  do  it, 
and  more  too .  We  are  going  to  have  a  little  difficulty  possibly 
with  two  things.  One  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  little  inclination 
on  the  part  of  some  people  to  criticise.  They  have  heard  that 
some  one  of  these  institutions  charges  a  little  too  much 
for  the  cigarettes,  and  they  forget  all  else. 

As  I  illustrated  last  night,  in  talking  about  this  very 
point,  the  city  of  Chicago  may  well  be  proud  of  the  way  we 
have  fed  our  soldiers  and  sailors  through  our  packing  in- 
dustries. We  have  supplied  them  with  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  wholesome  meat,  but,  if  through  the  negligence 
or  the  inefficiency  or  the  malice  of  an  employe  in  one  of  the 
packing  houses  tomorrow  one  hundred  pounds  of  tainted 
meat  are  sent  to  Camp  Grant,  you  will  hear  nothing  for 
months  to  come  but  of  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  tainted 
meat.  All  the  millions  and  millions  of  pounds  of  good  meat 
will  be  forgotten. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel,  and  the  way  I  hope  you  will 
feel  if  you  run  across  any  of  this  petty  criticism.  I  have 
tried  to  run  it  down  in  a  good  many  cases,  and  it  all  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that  a  little  more  was  charged  for  certain 
things  than  was  charged  by  the  army.  The  explanation  was 
perfectly  simple.  It  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  army, 
under  the  law,  had  to  sell  goods  at  the  same  prices  they 
bought  them  for,  without  transportation  added,  whereas 
these  institutions  when  they  sold,  trying  to  get  even — not 
to  make  any  profit — had  to  add  transportation.  But  all  that 
has  been  done  away  with  now.  These  institutions  are  all 
selling  the  same  things  at  the  same  price  the  army  sells 
them. 

Another  little  difficulty  we  may  have  is  the  fact  that 
peace,  in  all  our  minds,  is  imminent.  I  hope  we  will  have 
peace,  and  I  hope  when  they  go  to  settle  all  these  conditions 
they  will  add  another  to  the  fourteen  splendid  principles 
laid  down  by  the  President.    I  would  like  to  suggest  as  num- 
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ber  fifteen  that  in  all  negotiations  looking  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  peace  the  representatives  of  the  Allies  shall  ever 
keep  in  mind  the  terms  and  conditions  which  Germany  would 
have  imposed  on  us  if  she  had  won  the  war.  If  they  will 
do  that,  and  if  they  will  hang  a  lot  of  these  Prussian  generals 
and  officials  and  professors  who  are  responsible  for  the  whole 
damned  business,  if  they  will  just  hang  a  lot  of  them,  then 
the  sooner  peace  comes  the  better.  But  if  it  does  not  come 
that  way,  although  I  have  a  boy  "over  there,"  I  do  not 
want  it. 

It  should  not  take  very  much  thought  on  our  part  to 
see  that  the  coming  of  peace  really  makes  the  giving  of  this 
money  more  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  boys 
will  not  be  home  in  any  hurry.  We  all  know  that,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  the  reasons.  The  demobilization  of  troops 
over  there  will  certainly  begin  with  the  Allies  before  the 
demobilization  of  the  Americans  is  begun,  because  the  Allies 
are  worn  out  and  the  Americans  are  fresh,  and  they  need 
troops  over  there  to  see  that  our  treacherous  enemy  plays 
fair.  And,  regardless  of  that  situation,  it  will  take  months 
to  bring  our  boys  back. 

Now  surely  it  does  not  take  much  argument  to  show  that 
when  the  fighting  man  has  stopped  fighting,  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  fighting  line  has  been  let  down  a  little,  and 
the  leaves  of  absence  are  of  longer  duration,  the  idle  soldier 
needs  all  this  assistance  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  the 
fighting  man  does.  And  so  peace,  instead  of  being  the  reason 
for  our  not  giving,  should  be  the  very  reason  for  opening  our 
hearts  in  thankfulness  to  God  and  opening  our  purses  as  an 
evidence  of  that  thankfulness. 

I  believe  we  are  going  to  do  it,  big  as  it  is.  I  believe  we 
are  going  to  overdo  it.  I  have  some  reasons  for  saying  that, 
and  one  reason  is  that,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Club  almost  exclusively,  a  quarter  of  the  amount 
was  subscribed  last  night  before  we  started. 
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It  is  a  splendid  thing,  the  idea  that  one  gets  of  business 
men  in  a  little  work  of  this  sort.  I  have  been  greatly  delight- 
ed, as  an  American  business  man,  to  see  how  ready  the 
response  is.  Some  few  cases  of  very  little  response,  but  so 
few  that  they  are  negligible.  The  great  majority  of  business 
men  just  want  to  know  what  is  their  share  and  come  right 
over  with  it  at  once. 

I  think  we  are  all  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
these  times  and  how  fortunate  we  are  if  we  get  through 
with  them.  If  we  can  get  peace  at  comparatively  little 
cost  to  this  nation,  compared  to  the  other  nations,  we  ought 
to  be  a  very  thankful  people;  and  we,  as  individuals,  ought 
to  be  very  thankful  that  we  are  living  through  these  great 
times,  times  that  will  be  remembered  for  hundreds  of  years 
to  come  and  talked  about  with  bated  breath.  This  has 
been  well  expressed  in  a  few  lines  found  on  the  body  of  a 
dead  soldier,  which  in  conclusion  I  will  repeat  to  you : 

"Ye  that  have  faith  to  look  with  fearless  eyes 

Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall  rise 

The  dawn  of  ampler  life, 
Rejoice  whatever  anguish  rend  your  heart 

That  God  has  given  to  you  the  priceless  dower 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  bear  your  part 

In  Freedom's  crowning  hour, 
That  ye  may  tell  your  sons  who  see  the  light 

High  in  the  heavens  —  their  heritage  to  take  — 
'I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight, 

I  saw  the  morning  break.' ' 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Colonel  Felton,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  absent  himself  from  Washington  to  address  the 
Club  at  this  meeting,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  a  very  in- 
teresting letter  summarizing  the  work  of  the  Military  Rail- 
ways, of  which  he  is  Director  General. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  November  4, 1918. 
Mr.  Rufus  C.  Dawes, 

Secretary,  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago, 
Harris  Trust  Building, 

Chicago,  111. 
Dear  Mr.  Dawes: 

I  have  been  trying  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
October  19th  to  work  out  some  plan  by  which  I  could  be 
with  you  in  Chicago  at  the  dinner  on  November  9th.  I  wrote 
you  on  October  25th  advising  you  of  this  fact  and  promised 
to  wire  you  later.  Some  matters  have  come  up  here  that 
are  of  such  importance  that  I  am  quite  sure  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  me  to  absent  myself  from  Washington  at 
the  end  of  this  week. 

I  judge  from  your  letter  that  you  want  to  know  what  the 
different  members  of  the  Club  are  doing,  and  while  it  is 
difficult  to  discuss  one's  own  activities  in  any  field,  I  can 
tell  you  briefly  the  work  that  the  office  of  the  Director 
General  of  Military  Railways  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  charged  with  the  organization  of 
all  railway  troops  that  go  abroad.  This  includes  the  Trans- 
portation Corps  as  well  as  the  railway  units  in  the  Engineer 
Corps.  We  have  up  to  the  present  time  raised  over  70,000 
men  for  service  in  France  and  probably  will  raise  as  many 
more  before  we  get  through.  This  work  involves  the  selec- 
tion of  all  the  officers  for  the  different  organizations.  To 
illustrate :  We  have  standard  gauge  transportation  regiments 
composed  of  railroad  officers  in  the  transportation  service, 
such  as  general  managers,  general  superintendents,  division 
superintendents,  train-masters,  chief  dispatchers,  road  fore- 
men of  engines  and  men  of  that  type.  The  enlisted  men  in 
these  regiments  are  engineers,  conductors,  firemen,  brakemen, 
yard  foremen,  switchmen,  dispatchers  and  operators,  round- 
house foremen  and  the  personnel  necessary  to  make  up  an 
organization  for  handling  an  engine  terminal. 
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Then  we  have  shop  regiments  composed  of  superintend- 
ents of  motive  power,  master  mechanics,  shop  foremen  and 
men  of  that  type  for  the  officers'  personnel;  and  shop  men 
consisting  of  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths  and 
their  helpers  and  the  necessary  shop  laborers  for  the  enlisted 
men. 

Again,  we  have  maintenance  regiments  that  are  composed 
of  men  familiar  with  the  maintenance  of  tracks,  bridges  and 
buildings,  the  officers  being  engineers  of  maintenance  of  way, 
division  engineers,  road  masters,  supervisors  and  men  of  that 
type,  with  the  enlisted  personnel  consisting  of  section  fore- 
men and  track  laborers,  bridge  foremen,  bridge  carpenters 
and  their  foremen,  building  carpenters  and  their  foremen,  etc. 

We  have  light  railway  regiments  organized  the  same  as  I 
have  described  above  for  operating  and  maintaining  standard 
railways.  The  light  railways  consist  of  roads  of  60  cm. 
gauge,  or  practically  two  feet,  which  are  used  at  the  front 
where  standard  gauge  railways  cannot  be  operated. 

We  have  railway  construction  regiments  which  have 
officers  made  up  of  chief  engineers,  construction  engineers, 
superintendents  of  construction,  contractors'  foremen  and 
men  of  that  type,  with  the  enlisted  personnel  consisting  of 
foremen  of  all  kinds  of  construction  work  and  laborers  who 
are  familiar  with  constructing  work  generally. 

In  connection  with  the  transportation  work  we  have  the 
organizing  of  the  forces  for  handling  the  docks  and  marine 
terminals  on  the  other  side.  This  embraces  stevedore 
regiments  made  up  of  dock  superintendents,  dock  foremen, 
stevedore  foremen,  longshoremen  and  men  of  that  type.  The 
enlisted  personnel  as  far  as  it  can  be  obtained  is  made  up  of 
stevedores  and  freight  handlers  and  such  laborers  as  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  organization. 

In  addition  we  are  also  charged  with  the  purchase  of 
transportation  supplies,  including  locomotives,  cars,  der- 
ricks, cranes,  steam-shovels,  and  all  kinds  of  construction 
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and  dock  handling  machinery,  the  construction  of  barges, 
floating  derricks,  lighters  and  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
marine  terminals.  We  are  also  charged  with  the  design  of 
equipment  and  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  use  overseas  except 
standard  articles  which  are  bought  in  the  open  market. 
We  handle  the  purchase  of  rails,  fastenings,  turnouts  and  all 
track  material. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  it  is 
safe  to  say  there  are  over  70,000  men  in  these  organizations 
and  the  expenditure  of  money  has  been  possibly  $500,000,- 
000 .  00  since  war  was  declared.  The  organization  necessary 
to  accomplish  this  consists  of  70  officers  and  110  men  in 
the  office  here  in  Washington,  independent  of  inspection 
forces  which  are  located  at  different  points  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  M.  Felton. 
Director  General  Military  Railways. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SECOND 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  December  14,  1918 

Open  Meeting:  Vice  President  Hulbert  Presiding 
Invocation :  Right  Reverend  S.  M.  Griswold 

PROGRAM 

The  Future  of  Industry 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish 

Chairman,  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club  and  guests:  Since  we  met  here  last,  a  little 
over  a  month  ago,  hostilities  have  ceased  and  we  have  been 
rather  suddenly  compelled  to  turn  our  attention  from  the 
problems  of  war  to  the  problems  of  peace. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  problems  of  peace  have 
elements  of  danger  almost  as  great  as  the  problems  of  war. 
At  any  rate  it  will  probably  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  the 
activities  of  the  world  are  going  to  settle  back  into  the  same 
grooves  they  ran  in  before  the  war,  although  there  are 
people  who  seem  to  be  working  on  that  theory.  That,  I 
suppose,  is  human  nature. 

You  will  remember  there  is  a  tradition  handed  down 
that  some  of  the  people  who  were  with  Noah  in  the  Ark, 
after  they  had  landed  on  Ararat  and  the  world  had  gotten 
pretty  well  dried  up,  said  it  was  not  so  much  of  a  shower 
anyway,  and  they  kept  on  in  the  old  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Those  people  seem  to  have  descendants  at  the  present 
time. 
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The  most  serious  problem,  of  course,  that  is  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  at  the  present  time,  is  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labor.  There  seems  to  be  a  determined  demand 
all  over  the  world  among  the  men  who  work  with  their 
hands  that  there  shall  be  some  new  basis  of  dividing  the 
earnings  of  industry  between  those  who  do  the  manual  labor 
and  those  who  furnish  the  capital  and  brains.  That  is  a 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  should  not  be  temporized  with 
and  should  not  be  ignored.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  pass 
laws  that  red  flags  must  not  be  carried  in  the  streets,  but 
what  does  that  amount  to?  It  is  like  cutting  the  rattles  off 
a  rattle  snake  and  leaving  the  snake  at  large.  Providence 
put  rattles  on  the  snake  as  a  warning  to  the  careless,  and 
it  seems  to  me  the  red  flag  answers  somewhat  the  same 
purpose.  It  might  be  more  to  the  point  if  we  passed  laws 
compelling  everybody  who  wants  to  start  a  revolution 
against  this  Government  to  carry  a  red  flag  or  wear  a  red 
badge  so  that  we  would  know  what  we  have  to  deal  with. 

It  might  be  still  more  to  the  point,  if  we  would  listen  a 
little  more  carefully  to  what  these  people  have  to  say,  try 
to  expose  their  fallacies  when  they  are  fallacies,  and  honestly 
admit  the  justice  of  their  complaints  when  they  are  just. 
It  is  foolish  to  say  that  there  are  not  wrongs  which  ought 
to  be  righted.  The  trouble  is  that  nobody  on  either  side  of 
the  fence  so  far  has  suggested  any  remedy  that  is  workable. 
The  Bolshevik  seems  to  think  he  has  found  the  solution  of 
it  by  killing  everybody  that  has  anything  he  has  not  got, 
or  has  any  more  brains  than  he  has.  It  seems  as  though  a 
little  more  pleasant  remedy  than  that  might  be  found. 

But  I  believe  it  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  try  to  con- 
ceal these  things  and  cover  them  up.  You  can  put  a  piece 
of  sticking  plaster  over  a  cancer  and  paint  it  flesh  color  and 
call  it  cured,  but  it  is  bound  to  break  out  sooner  or  later 
worse  than  ever. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  solution  of  this  trouble  is 
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not  quite  as  difficult  as  it  seems.  I  believe  when  we  get 
down  to  the  roots  of  the  matter  that  what  the  laboring  man 
really  wants,  more  than  he  wants  more  pay  or  shorter  hours, 
is  to  have  his  individuality  recognized.  He  wants  to  be  a 
respected  member  of  the  community  as  an  individual  just 
as  all  the  rest  of  us  do.  There  is  not  very  much  difference 
in  men  when  it  comes  to  that. 

There  was  an  old  philosopher  years  ago  who  said  if  we 
ever  had  social  peace  the  rich  must  be  taught  to  respect  the 
poor  and  the  poor  must  be  taught  to  have  charity  for  the 
rich.     I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  in  that. 

What  the  laboring  man  wants  is  self  respect,  the  respect 
of  those  around  him  and  the  respect  of  those  above  him; 
and  God  knows  the  rich  would  like  to  be  better  understood 
by  the  poor. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  whether  our  honored  guest 
agrees  with  any  of  these  things  I  have  said.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  makes  much  difference.  The  important  thing  just 
now  is  not  that  we  should  all  agree  but  that  we  should  tell 
the  truth  as  we  see  it,  and  after  a  time  we  will  come  to  an 
agreement. 

I  have  been  wondering  how  many  of  the  men  here  to- 
night have  had  the  same  notion  about  our  guest  that  I  have 
had.  I  have  known  of  him  for  years  as  one  of  the  greatest 
patent  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  and  my  picture  of  a 
patent  lawyer  has  always  been  that  of  a  man  whose  head 
was  full  of  wheels,  pulleys  and  formulae  and,  perhaps,  not 
much  of  anything  else.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the 
records  we  find  that  our  friend  is  something  else  besides  a 
patent  lawyer.  He  was  at  one  time  President  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  Incidentally, 
he  was  for  three  years  President  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Boston.  He  is  now  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard College;  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;   he  is 
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an  Associate  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege; he  is  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education;  he  is  also  Chairman  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  and  perhaps  that  is  what  interests  us 
most  tonight  because  this  Conference  Board  represents  over 
50,000  employers  of  labor. 

One  of  Mr.  Fish's  enthusiastic  admirers  said  to  me  this 
afternoon  that  he  is  a  lawyer  who  is  loved  both  by  his  clients 
and  his  opponents.  I  think  that  is  the  greatest  compliment 
I  ever  in  my  life  heard  paid  to  a  lawyer.  Another  man 
said  that  he  was  the  living  refutation  of  the  old  saying, 
"Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none,"  because  he  knows 
all  trades  and  is  master  of  them  all.  And  another  gentleman 
finally  summed  it  all  up  by  saying  that  he  would  make  a 
rattling  good  Pope. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Fish  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Fish  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen : 
It  is  very  good  of  your  President  to  speak  so  pleasantly 
of  me.  I  am  getting  to  that  time  in  life  when  I  appreciate 
such  a  friendly  attitude.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  can  be  properly  introduced  to  you  only  as  a  plain, 
ordinary  American  citizen  who  has  the  interests  of  his 
country  sincerely  at  heart  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  active 
and  strenuous  work,  has  tried  to  give  some  attention  to 
those  serious  questions  that  are  troubling  us  so  much  today. 

I  cordially  endorse  everything  that  your  President  has 
said  of  the  problems  confronting  us  and  of  our  attitude  in 
approaching  them.  I  wish  I  might  put  such  wisdom  and 
intelligence  into  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  that  it  would 
make  an  equal  appeal. 

These  are  perilous  times,  and  if  there  is  any  fundamental 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  men  here  and  of  men  throughout  this 
country,  whatever  may  be  their  grade  or  their  station,  it  is 
to  study  carefully  our  new  conditions  and  to  determine  how 
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we  shall  steer  our  course  to  meet  them.  The  one  thing  that 
I  should  care  most  for,  if  I  knew  how  to  bring  it  about, 
would  be  to  get  at  every  man  in  this  country,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
himself  on  those  matters  that  vitally  affect  our  national  life. 
I  would  impress  upon  him  the  necessity  of  not  taking  his 
ideas  from  the  newspaper  he  happens  to  read,  nor  from  the 
orator  he  happens  to  hear,  nor  from  a  friend  he  trusts,  but 
of  getting  his  information  from  reliable  sources  and  using  it 
as  a  basis  for  his  own  thinking.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
men  in  this  country  and  in  all  civilized  lands  are  well- 
meaning,  and  they  are  not  easily  deceived  all  the  time,  but 
as  a  rule  they  do  not  think  for  themselves.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  thoughtlessness  of  this  age  is  not  greater  than 
that  of  those  preceding,  in  which  men  did  not  have  so  many 
opportunities  to  get  hold  of  other  people's  ideas  and  appro- 
priate them  without  thought  and  without  assimilation  —  a 
fatal  mistake  in  any  period  or  any  community. 

Now,  gentlemen,  while  there  may  possibly  be  an  after- 
math of  trouble  across  the  water,  and  while  there  may  be 
some  more  fighting,  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
end  has  practically  come  of  the  most  terrible  war  in  history, 
the  most  horrible  experience  the  human  race  has  ever  had 
to  pass  through.  We  all  know  in  a  general  way  the  situation 
existing  at  the  present  time  insofar  as  our  social  relations  and 
our  industrial  relations  are  concerned.  There  have  been 
probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars  worth  of  the 
products  of  industry  absolutely  destroyed;  and  you  cannot 
take  that  amount  out  of  the  capital  of  the  world  without  its 
having  its  effect.  There  have  been  forty  or  fifty  million  men 
put  into  the  armies  of  the  world;  and  the  story  is,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  practically  true,  that  it  takes  at  least 
four  workers  at  home  to  take  care  of  one  man  in  the  field. 
The  whole  civilized  world  has  been  straining  under  the 
terrible  burden  of  fighting  this   war  and  taking  care  of 
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the  men  that  are  in  the  war;  and  it  has  done  the  work 
marvelously  well.  It  would  not  have  seemed  possible  to 
any  of  us  in  the  year  1914  that  the  world  could  have  stood 
such  a  strain  and  for  so  long.  It  gives  me  added  hope  and 
faith  in  men,  that  they  have  been  able  to  turn  quickly  from 
a  peaceful  existence  to  this  terrible  task  and  carry  it  through 
as  well  as  they  have. 

Speaking  of  our  own  country,  we  have  put  into  the  war 
about  3,500,000  men;  and  to  take  care  of  them  we  have  had 
to  revolutionize  our  industries.  We  were  unprepared  for 
this  war  in  more  senses  than  one.  We  had  practically 
nothing  that  was  specially  intended  for  war  purposes.  But 
there  was  one  phase  of  unpreparedness  to  which  I  should 
like  to  refer  more  fully;  that  is,  the  extent  to  which  the 
industries  in  this  country  had  been  impaired  before  the  war 
by  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  a  most  unfortunate 
attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  toward  industry,  an 
attitude  which  was  reflected  in  legislation  that  embarrassed 
business  and  to  a  large  extent  reduced  its  efficiency. 

The  anti  trust  legislation  of  the  Sherman  Law  and  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  anti  railroad  legislation,  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  other  public  service  commissions  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  during  the  last  twenty  years,  had 
before  the  war  and  are  having  now  a  most  detrimental  effect 
upon  our  industries.  Because  of  these  things  industry  was 
forced  to  adopt  methods  and  to  develop  along  lines 
that  were  not  logical,  but  largely  artificial;  not  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance  and  in  accordance  with  a  steady 
course  of  development  but  along  lines  that  were  contrary  to 
sound  policy  and  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  attack  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing to  which  I  have  referred,  had  a  basis  that  was  other  than 
selfish,  other  than  the  resentment  of  those  who  have  had 
comparatively   poor  success   in  the  world  in   getting  the 
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material  advantages  of  life,  other  than  the  jealousy  and 
feeling  of  hostility  of  the  many  because  others  had  suc- 
ceeded better  than  they.  That  baser  element  was  present  in 
the  situation,  but  it  was  crystallized  and  made  effective  by 
the  fact  that  "Big  Business,"  great  corporations,  and  the 
business  men  of  this  country  generally  were,  during  and  by 
reason  of  the  strenuous  development  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
so  absorbed  in  trying  to  solve  their  gigantic  business  prob- 
lems that  they  did  not  and  perhaps  could  not  think  outside 
of  their  own  work.  By  reason  of  their  strenuous  activities, 
by  their  devotion  to  the  industrial  upbuilding  of  the  coun- 
try —  and  let  me  emphasize  that  it  was  an  honest,  sincere 
devotion  of  the  highest  character  —  they  neglected  to  de- 
velop many  points  of  view  to  which  it  would  have  been  better 
for  them  to  have  given  adequate  attention  as  they  went 
along.  In  consequence,  there  were  things  done  by  some 
capitalists  and  some  employers  that  shocked  the  moral 
sense  of  the  whole  community  and  which  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  as  such  things  always  are,  by  the  politicians,  to 
develop  a  hostile  attitude  of  a  really  serious  character. 

I  have  often  thought  and  so  stated  before  the  war,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  business  men  of  this  country  was  largely 
reduced,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  because 
they  had  to  devote  so  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to 
finding  out  how  to  do  things  in  the  ways  legislation  pre- 
scribed, but  which  they  did  not  fully  understand,  and  how 
to  avoid  doing  things  which  in  principle  were  sound  and 
necessary  but  which,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  seemed  to 
be  and  perhaps  were  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  Long 
before  the  war  I  felt  that  this  condition  would  lead  to 
trouble  unless  there  was  a  timely  reaction.  I  felt  that 
business,  which  had  needed  a  shock,  had  gotten  the  shock 
and  was  profiting  by  its  effect,  and  that  the  time  had  now 
come  when  the  people  in  the  community  should  say,  "We 
have  brought  business  men  to  a  frame  of  mind  where  they 
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will  look  at  things,  as  they  should,  from  a  social  as  well  as 
a  business  point  of  view;  we  will  now  give  up  this  crusade 
against  them  and  give  them  a  chance  to  do  business  in  the 
normal  and  natural  way,  believing  that  they  will  not  again 
overstep  proper  bounds." 

In  the  same  way,  complete  absorption  in  their  technical 
business  activities  and  consequent  neglect  of  proper  at- 
tention to  collateral  factors  have,  I  think,  led  business  men, 
before  the  war,  to  sow  seeds  of  disturbance  and  of  mischief 
in  their  relations  with  labor.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
that  it  was  felt  by  many  employers  that  the  laborer  was 
entitled  merely  to  a  living  wage;  and  a  good  many  men 
gave  no  thought  to  the  subject  at  all.  But  whatever  the 
feeling  and  whatever  the  thought,  it  was  the  practice  to 
pay,  as  far  as  this  could  be  done,  merely  a  living  wage  and 
nothing  more.  Neither  did  employers  concern  themselves 
much  with  their  relationship  to  their  employees,  nor  with 
work  conditions  or  housing  conditions.  Moreover,  they 
failed  to  recognize  that  fundamental  proposition  to  which 
your  President  has  referred,  that  every  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  station  in  life,  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every 
other  man,  provided  he  is  worthy  of  that  respect;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  laborer  is  entitled  to  just  as  much  re- 
spect from  those  better  off  in  this  world's  goods,  as  they 
are  from  the  laborer. 

Thus,  there  developed  misunderstandings  of  a  serious 
character  that  were  brooded  over  by  the  people  in  the 
community  until  a  relation  developed  between  employers 
and  employees  that  was  painful  in  character  and  full  of  the 
promise  of  disaster.  For  this  serious  situation  no  one  class 
in  the  community  was  altogether  responsible. 

Going  back  a  number  of  years,  we  find  that  the  workmen 
in  their  effort  to  better  their  condition  and  to  advance 
themselves — an  effort  and  an  aspiration  which  must,  of 
course,  have  our  sympathy — had  become  interested  in  the 
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trade  union  movement.  In  this  country,  this  movement 
focuses  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  the 
largest  and  strongest  labor  organization,  having  definite,  set 
purposes,  and  supported  by  resources  greatly  surpassing 
those  of  any  organization  of  business  men.  It  is  headed 
by  ability  of  a  high  order;  the  leaders  of  these  labor  unions 
are  picked  men,  trained  in  their  jobs,  living  with  their  jobs 
all  the  time,  and  devoting  all  their  attention  to  one  single 
thought,  one  single  effort. 

Obviously,  the  more  the  power  of  these  labor  leaders 
grew,  the  more  the  ill  effects  of  such  power  developed.  The 
McNamara  experience,  culminating  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  explosion,  represents  perhaps  an  extreme,  but  from 
that  horrible  series  of  crimes  down  to  any  number  of  petty 
incidents  the  attitude  of  labor  unions  has  not  always  been 
such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  non-partisan  observer.  It 
has  often  not  been  fair  to  the  people  of  the  country  or  to 
the  laboring  men  themselves.  The  evils  which  character- 
ized it  could  not  in  the  long  run  fail  largely  to  nullify  the 
much  good  that  might  be  achieved  and,  in  conjunction 
with  certain  tendencies  of  a  similar  character,  too  preva- 
lent in  this  country  and  abroad,  might  ultimately  prove 
destructive  of  our  civilization. 

We  went  into  war  unprepared  in  the  two  respects  just 
referred  to;  and  as  to  one  of  them,  governmental  inter- 
ference with  normal  methods  of  business,  we  were  unpre- 
pared to  an  extent  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  live  in  foreign  countries  and  who  have  no  such 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  because  the  spirit  of  our  anti- 
trust laws  has  made  very  little  progress  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Legislation  hostile  to  sound  business  development 
and  an  antagonistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  labor  unions 
toward  business  leaders  seem  to  me  to  be  the  two  points  to 
which  we  all  should  give  most  serious  attention;  not  that 
there  are  not  many  other  difficulties,  but  these  are  preeminent. 
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In  considering  the  future  of  industry,  there  are  many 
elements  of  a  most  promising  character  to  be  taken  into 
account.  As  a  thought  well  worth  bearing  in  mind,  I  submit 
that  every  great  war  of  modern  times  was  followed  by 
tremendous,  and  to  a  large  extent,  sound  industrial  de- 
velopment. Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  after  this, 
the  greatest  of  all  wars,  there  should  not  be  the  same  basis  for 
such  development  if  we  direct  our  energies  aright  and  do 
that  which  is  required  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity? 

After  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815,  Great  Britain  was 
left  with  a  debt  of  between  four  and  five  billion  dollars,  which 
she  had  gradually  built  up  from  1793,  when  her  debt  was 
about  one  and  a  quarter  billions.  Many  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  in  the  world  at  that  time  felt  that  such  a  debt  would 
be  the  ruin  of  England;  that  she  never  could  carry  it;  that 
her  industries  could  not  thrive  with  that  burden.  But, 
what  was  the  outcome?  The  ending  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  was  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
England. 

Again,  immediately  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
there  came  the  stupendous  transformation  of  Germany 
from  an  agricultural  community  with  hardly  any  industries, 
into  one  of  the  most  prosperous  industrial  countries  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

And  after  our  own  Civil  War,  when  the  strain  upon  our 
resources  was  a  serious  one,  what  happened?  We  instantly 
started  upon  a  period  of  industrial  expansion  that  was 
utterly  without  precedent,  not  only  in  our  own  history 
but  almost  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  began  to  develop 
large  enterprises  and  to  establish  industries  on  a  large  scale. 
We  started  the  development  of  petroleum;  we  undertook 
the  building  of  the  Trans-Continental  railroads,  and  of  a 
large  number  of  other  railroads  throughout  the  country. 
The    same    spirit   of   enterprise    brought  life    to    various 
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other  departments  of  industry.  For  instance,  in  shoe 
manufacturing,  which  is  characteristic  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  packing  industry,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  industries 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  West,  prodigious  advances 
were  made  at  that  time. 

What  were  the  conditions  that  led  to  such  a  marked 
industrial  development  in  these  and  in  many  other  instances? 
In  the  first  place,  during  the  strain  of  a  war  all  the  energy, 
resourcefulness  and  initiative  of  a  people  are  awakened  by 
the  stress  of  the  exigency.  In  the  next  place,  because  work- 
ing people,  those  who  are  employed,  are  taken  from  the 
community  and  sent  to  the  war  and  the  industries  are 
depleted  of  much  man-power,  tremendously  added  effort 
is  required  in  order  to  support  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  not 
only  with  munitions  and  arms,  but  with  transportation, 
with  clothing  and  food,  and  under  new  and  strained  con- 
ditions. The  result  is  that  the  people  have  to  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  have  to  work  as  they  never 
worked  before;  they  have  to  double  efficiency,  they  have 
to  cooperate  and  pull  together,  they  have  to  economize, 
they  have  to  develop  every  one  of  those  conditions,  every 
one  of  those  characteristics  that  are  at  the  foundation  of 
success  in  peace  as  in  war.  But  in  peace  all  goes  so  smoothly 
and  in  such  orderly  fashion  that  these  things  are  neglected; 
people  go  along  comfortably  and  do  not  especially  exert 
themselves,  they  do  not  cooperate,  they  do  not  consolidate 
their  efforts,  they  do  not  play  the  game  for  efficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  during  a  war  the  whole  country  is  unified 
and  is  working  along  the  lines  of  more  efficient  production 
in  order  to  produce  not  merely  as  much  as  it  produced 
before,  but  a  great  deal  more  with  a  lesser  number  of  work- 
men. This  spirit  survives  the  war  for  a  substantial  time 
and,  so  long  as  it  survives,  the  country's  well-being  is  safe- 
guarded. 

The  men  who  came  back  from  our  Civil  War  after  1865 
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found  large  factories  that  were  vacant  because  they  had 
been  devoted  to  the  production  of  war  essentials  no  longer 
needed;  they  found  opportunities  for  work  because  the 
energy  which  had  been  excited  by  the  war  period  was  applied, 
with  the  efficiency  that  had  been  developed  during  that 
period,  to  new  enterprises,  to  new  fields  of  industrial  effort. 

In  our  present  exigency  we  have  the  same  promise,  the 
same  opportunity,  if  we  look  at  our  situation  in  the  same 
way  and  are  free  to  look  at  it  in  the  same  way.  If  we  main- 
tain in  peace  a  united  front  as  we  maintained  it  during  the 
war,  if  we  coordinate  our  efforts  as  we  did  during  the 
war,  if  we  strive  to  be  as  efficient  as  we  have  been  during  the 
war,  if  we  economize  as  we  have  economized  during  the  war, 
we  shall  carry  the  spirit  and  the  strenuous  activities  of  our 
war  period  into  the  times  of  peace — and  just  think  what 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  accomplish!  During  this  war, 
production  in  this  country  has  doubled;  our  exports  have 
increased  three  to  one.  Yet  this  has  been  achieved  even 
though  we  have  had  about  3,500,000  men  in  the  field  and 
three  or  four  times  that  number  at  home  devoting  their 
entire  energies  to  the  care  of  those  men  in  the  field  and  to 
supplying  them  with  the  things  they  needed,  not  to  speak 
of  what  we  have  supplied  to  the  Allied  governments. 

To  accomplish  this  productive  task,  we  have  had  an 
enormous  expansion  of  industrial  plants  in  this  country; 
as  compared  with  the  pre-war  period  they  have  nearly 
doubled  their  capacity.  This  in  turn  has  meant  an  increased 
activity  in  many  heretofore  untried  fields. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  chemical  industry  in  which  we 
have  been  lagging  behind  other  countries.  We  were  criti- 
cised for  our  inactivity  in  this  field  by  many  who  knew  the 
situation  and  had  thought  about  it;  but  since  the  war  forced 
us  to  expand  our  chemical  industry  we  have  developed  a 
large  number  of  plants  for  production  of  chemical  war 
materials.    Every  one  of  these  plants  is  in  existence  today, 
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ready  to  supply,  in  time  of  peace,  chemical  materials, 
whether  dye  stuffs,  perfumes  and  medicines  or  the  ancillary 
chemicals  used  in  the  arts,  so  much  needed  by  us  and  by 
the  whole  world.  Our  people  are  trained  in  this  field  of 
production  as  never  before.  That  is  a  most  valuable  asset 
which  has  come  to  us  because  of  the  war,  and  which,  if 
we  are  wise  and  sane  and  intelligent,  we  shall  utilize  for 
our  future  advantage. 

Moreover,  during  the  war  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward increased  efficiency  in  factory  methods  and  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  materials.  Shall  we  stop  our 
effort  to  secure  efficiency  now  that  peace  has  come,  when 
that  effort  for  efficiency  counts  just  as  much  toward  success 
in  our  industries  in  times  of  peace  as  it  did  in  times  of  war? 

Again,  we  have  thought  much  during  the  last  two  years 
on  the  subject  of  standardization  and  on  the  question  of 
waste.  To  illustrate:  I  understand  that  there  are  125,000 
different  screw  threads  used  in  machine  screws  in  this 
country  and  every  one  has  to  have  a  nut  of  its  own.  Just 
think  what  waste  that  involves,  and  consider  the  absurdity 
of  having  that  number  of  different  types  of  screw  threads 
in  active  use!  We  have  not  as  yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  cor- 
rected that  situation  in  our  industry  to  any  great  extent, 
but  we  were,  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  the  point 
of  correcting  it  and  people  were  then  talking  about  it  and 
pressing  for  action. 

I  have  been  told  that  there  are  16,000  parts  in  a  loco- 
motive, and  that  no  two  locomotives  are  entirely  alike.  I 
also  remember  reading  about  one  railroad  in  this  country 
that  had  256  different  types  of  locomotives  when  the  war 
broke  out,  which  meant  that  a  million  different  parts  had 
to  be  carried  in  stock  in  order  quickly  to  take  care  of  these 
locomotives.  One  of  the  first  things  the  Government  did 
when  it  took  over  the  railroads  was  to  endeavor  to  stand- 
ardize the  locomotives  which  it  purchased.    Shall  we  forget 
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that  lesson  of  the  war?  Is  it  not  just  as  important  that  we 
should  get  rid  of  this  waste  and  inefficiency  in  times  of 
peace,  as  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  it  in  times  of  war? 

In  the  directions  here  indicated  and  in  many  more,  we 
have  developed  valuable  assets  out  of  this  war;  and  if  we 
will  continue  our  efforts,  what  we  can  accomplish  toward 
advancing  our  industries,  will  be  astonishing. 

There  is  another  war  policy,  adopted  as  a  necessity  to 
secure  general  efficiency,  that  to  me  has  been  most  suggestive 
and  which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  now  be  forgotten.  Since 
our  entry  into  the  war  the  Government  has  pretty  nearly 
wiped  out  all  application  of  the  anti  trust  and  anti  business 
laws,  such  as  those  restricting  combination  and  cooperation 
and  those  reflected  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  Government  also  has  dominated  the  industries 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  carrying  out  that  shibboleth 
of  the  years  past,  namely,  that  destructive  competition  was 
the  life  of  business  and  that  anything  which  restrained  com- 
petition or  tended  in  the  slightest  degree  to  prevent  one 
man  in  business  from  cutting  the  throat  of  another  man 
in  the  same  business,  was  to  be  condemned.  Such  doctrines 
all  went  by  the  board  in  the  exigencies  of  the  war.  The 
railroads  were  allowed  to  pool  and  were  even  forced  to  pool ; 
the  silk  industry  was  forced  to  get  together  to  divide 
orders  and  generally  to  agree  upon  prices  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  competition.  So  in  the  coal  trade 
and  so  in  many  other  fields. 

Why  this  sudden  reversal  of  policy?  Because,  when  the 
situation  really  became  difficult  and  critical,  the  folly  of 
the  legislative  anti  trust  policy,  when  logically  carried  out, 
became  apparent.  As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  war  it 
became  perfectly  obvious  that  cooperation  in  business 
was  essential  and  that,  therefore,  business  men  should  get 
together  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  production  with 
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the  least  waste.  The  Government  forced  business  men  to 
do  it.  This  lesson  which  the  war  situation  taught  us  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  times  of  peace.  Whether  or  not  we 
shall  forget  it,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Our  debt  after  this  war  will  be  not  less  than  thirty 
billion  dollars.  We  are  going  to  be  saddled  with  national 
obligations  for  interest,  sinking  fund  and  current  expense 
of  four  or  five  billion  dollars  a  year — an  enormous  sum. 
One  way  in  which  we  can  handle  that  great  obligation,  and, 
as  I  believe,  handle  it  easily,  is  by  carrying  into  the  time 
of  peace  the  same  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  same  desire  for 
efficiency,  the  same  instinct  for  standardization  and  coor- 
dination, which  characterized  our  actions  during  the  war.  If 
we  can  do  this  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  in  building 
up  our  industries  so  that  they  will  prosper,  and  so  that  this 
burden  of  our  tremendous  national  debt  will  not  disturb 
our  business  life. 

But  that  is  not  all  in  the  situation  that  is  hopeful  and 
and  will  prove  advantageous,  if  we  deal  with  it  rightly. 
Individually  and  as  a  community  we  have  learned  many 
lessons  during  the  war.  We  have  learned  to  a  large  extent 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  individual  saving,  that  waste 
is  not  necessary  but  on  the  other  hand  is  contrary  to  the 
individual  advantage  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
We  have  learned  how  much  we  can  save  in  coal,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  one  result  of  our  war  experience  will  be 
an  enormous  reduction  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used  to  get 
the  same  results  in  power.  In  food  consumption  we  have 
learned  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  eat  high  priced 
beef  all  the  time;  that  we  can,  to  some  extent,  substitute 
fish.  We  have  learned  that  if  flour  is  scarce  or  high  in  price 
there  are  other  things  that  can  well  be  substituted.  We 
heard  everywhere  of  the  foolishness  of  having  many  styles 
of  dress  goods  when  a  lesser  number  would  be  entirely 
adequate    for    the    needs   of  even   a  refined    community. 
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And  so,  the  question  of  styles  of  shoes  received  attention 
and  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  their  number  were  made 
and  carried  into  effect.  If  the  war  had  gone  on  this  policy 
of  reduction  would  have  been  extended  more  largely.  Sim- 
ilarly, it  is  said  that  the  287  more  or  less  different  sizes 
of  rubber  tires  now  in  the  market  could  without  detriment 
be  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  of  that  number. 

We  learned  to  think  of  all  these  things  and  to  consider 
their  simplification  because  the  exigencies  of  this  terrible 
war,  the  difficulty  in  getting  the  products  we  needed,  the  un- 
certainty of  securing  adequate  raw  materials  and  labor, 
set  people  to  thinking  along  these  lines.  And  why  should 
they  not  think  of  these  matters  just  as  much  in  times  of 
peace  as  in  times  of  war?  If  we  are  headed  in  the  direction 
of  serious  thought,  then  we  shall  succeed  in  taking  care 
of  ourselves  enormously  better  than  if  we  go  along  in  the 
old  way,  careless  of  everything,  regardless  of  everything. 

It  has  been  developed  in  the  last  few  years  that  in  the 
mining  of  coal  there  is  an  enormous  waste,  two-thirds  of 
which  can  readily  be  saved.  People  have  been  talking  as 
never  before  about  the  waste  in  the  garbage  of  cities.  In 
every  direction,  the  simple  fundamental  truth  forced  itself 
to  the  front,  that  it  is  not  for  the  national  interest  that 
there  should  be  individual  or  collective  waste;  and  that 
national  business  efficiency  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  well-being  as  a  nation. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  it  should  now  be 
recognized  that  in  this  day  of  complex  business  relations 
we  cannot  get  along  successfully  in  time  of  war,  or  in  time 
of  peace  either,  unless  we  avoid  a  policy  which  forces  every 
individual  employer  in  an  industry  to  play  the  game  all 
by  himself,  afraid  to  talk  things  over  with  those  in  the  same 
business,  because  of  the  anti  trust  laws  based  upon  con- 
ditions of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  which  conditions  have 
disappeared  from  this  country  never  to  return. 
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The  conditions,  excited  and  stimulated  by  the  war,  to 
which  I  have  called  attention,  afford  a  safe  basis  for  the 
hope  that  we  shall  proceed  in  the  present  exigency  along 
lines  directly  similar  to  those  which  were  pursued  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  in  England,  and  after  the  Civil  War  in 
this  country.  After  having  been  taught  such  elementary 
lessons  as  to  how  to  produce  to  the  best  advantage  and  how 
to  distribute  to  the  best  advantage,  if  the  whole  country 
will  only  apply  the  knowledge  it  has  acquired  it  will  gain 
admirable  results.  Many  of  our  great  war  plants  will  soon 
be  vacated  and  become  available  for  other  useful  purposes. 
We  are  soon  going  to  have  about  3,500,000  men  put  back 
into  the  industries,  under  abnormal  conditions,  for  there 
have  been  added  to  our  industries  since  our  war  began  some- 
thing like  ten  million  people.  These  were  drawn  from  such 
groups  as  porters,  clerks,  odd  job  men,  farmers,  common 
day -laborers  in  small  communities,  and  women.  Because  of 
their  entry  into  our  industries,  we  have  doubled  our  pro- 
duction in  spite  of  the  number  of  men  taken  out  of  industry 
for  the  war.  As  to  putting  back  into  industry  these  3,500,000 
men,  a  word  with  reference  to  their  placement  is  timely. 

If  we  have  any  influence  on  those  in  Washington  who  are 
in  control  of  our  destinies,  we  ought  to  use  it  to  impress 
upon  the  Government  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  re- 
placement of  present  workers  by  returned  soldiers  be  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  care.  After  the  Civil  War  and,  in  fact, 
after  every  great  war,  the  return  to  peaceful  occupations  of 
men  who  had  lived  the  life  of  soldiers  has  been  marked  by 
idleness  and  disorder  to  a  very  serious  extent.  We  do  not 
want  that  to  happen  this  time.  All  employers  are  anxious 
to  take  back  their  men  who  went  to  the  front;  they  are 
anxious  to  give  them  jobs.  Yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  suggestion  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  at  Washing- 
ton, that  when  our  soldiers  are  brought  back  to  this  country 
they  should  be  kept  in  camps  under  military  discipline  for 
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a  certain  time,  perhaps  60  or  90  days,  during  which  period 
they  should  have  great  freedom  to  communicate  with  and 
visit  their  friends,  and  receive  visits  from  their  friends. 
During  this  time  they  should  be  urged  and  even  obliged 
to  look  for  jobs.  They  should  not  be  released  from  military 
control  the  moment  they  arrive  at  New  York  or  other  ports, 
but  should  be  kept  under  army  discipline  until  they  have 
had  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  communicate  with  their 
former  employers  and  friends  and  to  find  suitable  work. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

As  to  those  who  have  meanwhile  been  newly  brought 
into  industry,  that  is,  the  women,  the  odd  job  men  and  the 
others,  we  have  a  serious  problem  to  face.  I  was  told  this 
week  of  one  large  concern  which  has  discharged  six  thousand 
men  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice.  I  was  told  of  another 
concern  which  was  expecting  in  the  immediate  future  to 
throw  out  of  employment  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  men; 
and  there  is  a  rumor  that  one  particular  concern  in  this 
country  has  made  up  its  mind  that  it  will  soon  have  to 
discharge  75,000  men.  We  can,  therefore,  easily  foresee  the 
turmoil  and  trouble  facing  us  in  connection  with  the  re- 
employment of  returned  soldiers. 

The  problem  of  the  woman  in  industry  is  similarly 
serious.  There  are  many  thousands  of  women  today  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  vocations  in  which  women  had 
not  engaged  at  all  prior  to  the  war.  Yet  we  have  not  gone 
as  far  in  this  respect  as  England.  In  one  shipyard  in  England 
there  were  20,000  women  employees;  90  per  cent  of  English 
shells  have  been  made  by  women;  practically  all  operations 
in  the  airplane  industry  have  been  carried  on  over  there 
by  women.  These  women  have  done  well.  Whether  their 
work  in  industry  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  that  of  men  is 
as  yet  an  open  question;  but  there  are  many  employers 
who  say  that,  in  some  industrial  operations,  women  as  a 
class   are  better  workers  than  the  men.     It  is  a  serious 
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problem  how  to  deal  rightly  with  the  women  and  the  men 
who  have  taken  the  places  of  the  men  now  in  the  army  who 
are  soon  coming  back  into  the  industries.  How  to  avoid 
the  wholesale  discharge  of  the  former  is  a  perplexing  ques- 
tion, especially  in  the  face  of  a  declining  market,  should 
we  have  one.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid 
discharging  many  in  the  near  future  and  for  some  time 
to  come,  but  I  do  not  for  one  moment  think  that  artificial 
methods  should  be  adopted  at  enormous  expense  to  prevent 
such  discharge.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  we  deal  prompt- 
ly, firmly  and  intelligently  with  this  situation  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  country  as  a  nation,  as  states 
and  as  individuals,  we  will  soon  find  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment of  all  our  people;  and  we  will  pass  through  only  a 
short  period  of  difficulty. 

Think  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  present  time 
so  far  as  purchasing  power  is  concerned,  both  actual  and 
potential!  In  this  country  the  farmer  is  prosperous;  the 
laborer  never  had  more  to  spend  than  today.  How  much 
longer  this  condition  will  continue  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  do  know  that  soon  between  twenty  and  thirty  billion 
dollars  will  be  required  to  restore  France  and  twenty  billion 
dollars  to  restore  Belgium;  while  in  respect  to  Russia,  when 
stable  conditions  are  again  established,  nobody  knows 
how  much  capital  and  how  much  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  will  be  needed  there.  Similarly,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  many  other  countries  in  the  world  will  need 
supplies,  the  production  of  which  has  been  checked  by  the 
war.  South  America,  because  of  this  great  war,  has  for 
years  been  unable  to  get  many  of  the  things  needed  and 
will  be  obliged  to  stock  up  as  soon  as  opportunity  affords. 
These  conditions  will  open  for  us  world  markets. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  the  intelligence  and 
the  energy,  the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  moral  character- 
istics necessary  to  grasp  the  offered  opportunity  and  to  deal 
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with  it  successfully.  Gentlemen,  I  say  to  you  that  just 
the  right  characteristics  were  developed  during  the  war  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  that  are  now  essential  to 
meet  the  problems  that  are  facing  us  in  times  of  peace. 

If  we  consider  the  war  over  and  then  sit  down  quietly 
in  our  old  way,  every  man  working  on  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance, if  we  go  back  to  the  pre-war  conditions  of  unduly 
restrictive  Government  relations  and  of  destructive  labor 
conditions,  then  the  lessons  of  the  war  and  the  opportunities 
growing  out  of  it  will  be  lost.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  realize  that  we  need  to  keep  up  the  same  spirit,  the 
same  energy,  the  same  initiative,  the  same  efforts  for 
efficiency,  standardization  and  saving  that  have  character- 
ized the  country  during  the  war,  and  are  not  hampered 
by  ill  advised  Government  restrictions  and  the  domination 
of  what  is  bad  in  the  labor  union  movement,  our  future  in 
the  time  of  peace,  after  perhaps  a  brief  period  of  shock, 
will  be  assured. 

To  come  now  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  must 
meet  and,  if  possible,  overcome  during  the  process  of  re- 
adjustment— there  are  many  of  them,  but  I  propose  only 
to  talk  of  two.  One  is  the  labor  situation,  the  other  con- 
cerns our  anti  trust  legislation. 

We  know  that  all  through  the  course  of  the  war  or- 
ganized labor  has  sought  as  it  is  now  seeking,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  of  the  war  for  its  own  ag- 
grandizement. I  think  that  this  charge  can  be  easily  proved. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice  of  organized  labor,  but  when  you  look 
into  the  records  and  see  the  way  in  which  labor  leaders  have 
proceeded  and  the  methods  they  have  pursued,  not  perhaps 
so  much  at  the  very  top  where  there  has  been  much  talk  and 
little  action,  but  down  among  the  local  leaders  where  there 
has  been  more  action  and  less  talk,  you  will  find  the  real 
point  of  view  from  which  they  have  approached  the  whole 
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question.  Largely  because  of  that  attitude,  improperly 
supported,  as  I  think,  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  wages  are  today  two  and  three  times  as  high  as 
they  were  before  the  war,  an  advance  much  greater  than 
the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living;  and  there  have  been 
efforts  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  successful,  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  and  generally  to  change  work  con- 
ditions to  the  sole  and  definite  advantage  of  the  laboring 
men,  as  they  are  taught,  but  greatly  to  their  disadvant- 
age, as  I  believe.  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  you,  as 
well  as  I,  are  ready  to  say  and  say  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
that  we  want  labor  well  paid,  that  we  want  it  to  work  under 
comfortable  conditions.  It  must  be  well  paid.  If  there  is 
any  one  proposition  that  I  think  has  come  to  be  generally 
admitted,  it  is  that  the  remuneration  for  labor  ought  to  be 
more  than  merely  a  living  wage.  It  is  going  to  be  more  than 
that  from  this  time  on.  Work  conditions  also  must  be  good; 
we  must  readily  agree  to  that.  But  we  must  always  insist 
that  the  interests  of  no  one  class  should  ever  again  be 
allowed  to  dominate  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  effect  of  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
on  production  and  the  efficiency  of  our  industries,  must  al- 
ways be  carefully  taken  into  account.  Our  industries  must 
prosper  or  the  fund  for  high  wages,  not  to  speak  of  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment,  will  disappear. 

There  have  been  times  in  the  past  history  of  the  world 
when  the  interests  of  the  few  who  had  accumulated 
wealth,  or  who  had  an  assured  hereditary  position  of  power 
and  influence,  dominated  the  community.  That  was  an 
unsound  situation  and  it  must  not  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
laborers,  any  more  than  it  must  be  allowed  again  for  capi- 
talists. 

In  the  interest  of  the  entire  community  neither  class  can 
enforce  demands  for  the  ultimate  that  it  wants  or  may 
wish  to  secure  for  itself,  without  injury  to  the  other  class 
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and  to  the  general  public.  Whatever  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  will  ultimately  result  in  benefit 
for  the  workers  as  well  as  for  employers  and  every  one  else. 
And  the  contrary  is  equally  true.  Consequently,  if  rates  of 
wages  and  weekly  or  daily  hours  of  work  in  this  country  are 
such  that  the  resulting  cost  of  production  rises  to  a  point 
where  the  people  cannot  buy  what  they  want  and  what  they 
need,  everybody  in  the  community  must  suffer.  If  the  cost 
of  production  goes  up  in  amount  exactly  as  wages  go  up,  then 
there  is  no  gain  and  there  is  even  a  loss  to  the  wage  earners. 
If  the  cost  of  production  goes  up  so  as  to  curtail  purchasing 
power,  business  activity  will  also  be  curtailed  and  may  be 
entirely  stopped  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  no  fund 
available  out  of  which  to  pay  either  wages  to  the  employees 
or  profits  to  the  employers.  In  other  words,  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country  is  synonymous  with  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  people  in  the  country;  and  the  prosperity  of  every 
class  of  people  in  the  country  is  necessary  in  order  that 
there  may  be  prosperity  for  the  whole  country  or  for  any 
class. 

We  all  know  that  the  prevailing  high  cost  of  living  is  due 
largely  (not  altogether)  to  two  things;  high  rates  of  wages 
and  lowered  production.  The  importance  of  the  high  cost  of 
labor  is  readily  seen  when  you  reflect  that  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  produced  is  essentially  determined  by  the  wages 
that  are  paid  to  the  men  who  produce  it.  For  instance,  in 
the  cost  of  building  a  locomotive  there  are  included  wages 
paid  to  labor  for  taking  iron  ore  and  other  ores  out  of  the 
earth,  reducing  these  ores  to  metal,  transporting  the  latter 
and  shaping  it,  carrying  it  through  its  various  stages  of 
fabrication,  and  finally  assembling  it  into  a  locomotive. 
There  are  included,  also,  wages  for  erecting  the  buildings 
in  which  this  work  can  be  done  and  for  making  the  tools  by 
which  it  can  be  done.  The  cost  of  materials,  machinery, 
buildings,  transportation  and  many  necessary  concomitants 
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is  chiefly  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  various  labor  items. 
If  the  cost  of  labor  is  too  high,  orders  cannot  be  secured  nor 
can  products  be  sold,  business  is  demoralized  and,  conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  adequate  source  for  wages  for 
laborers,  or  returns  for  management,  or  for  capital  invested. 
This  consideration  is  fundamental  and  must  ever  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Massachusetts  in 
talking  with  me  the  other  day  expressed  the  hope  that  rates 
of  wages  would  never  go  down.  He  was  not  thinking  straight; 
he  was  not  thinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  question  nor  did 
he  realize  what  would  happen  to  the  laborers  themselves 
if  rates  of  wages  remain  at  their  present  extraordinarily 
high  level.  He  was  not  thinking  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in 
the  community  when  he  made  his  statement.  He  overlooked 
that  the  so-called  high  cost  of  living,  which  has  not  affected 
the  laborer,  because  his  wages  have  gone  up  faster  than 
the  cost  of  living,  has  become  almost  an  intolerable  bur- 
den to  other  classes  in  the  community,  such,  for  example, 
as  school  teachers,  clerks  at  the  counter,  bookkeepers,  sten- 
ographers, professional  men  and  practically  all  those  who 
get  fixed  salaries.  They  suffer  most  by  an  increasing  cost 
of  living,  for  their  return  in  money  goes  up,  if  at  all, 
very  much  more  slowly  than  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  The  dollars  which  they  get  in  the  form  of  salaries 
today  are  not  worth  in  purchasing  power,  more  than  about 
half  of  what  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago.  And  there  is 
another  class  in  the  community  that  is  suffering  more  than 
the  laborers  from  the  rising  cost  of  living.  I  refer  to  those 
who  obtain  their  income  from  investments.  For  instance, 
a  man  or  woman  who  gets  today  eight  dollars  a  year  from 
a  share  of  stock  of  the  Telephone  Company,  the  same  as 
in  former  years,  finds  that  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
eight  dollars  today,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  is  very  small  as  compared  with  what  it  was  five  or 
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six  years  ago.  That  investor  suffers  a  great  hardship.  The 
interests  of  these  investors  and  of  the  army  of  school 
teachers,  clerks,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  and  other 
persons  with  fixed  salaries,  must  be  taken  into  account  just 
as  much  as  the  interests  of  the  laborers;  otherwise  the 
country  cannot  prosper  and,  without  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  laborer  in  the  long  run  cannot  prosper. 

While  I  have  called  attention  to  the  prevailing  high 
rate  of  wages  and  its  effect  upon  cost  of  living,  I  do  not  mean 
to  lay  chief  emphasis  on  the  question  of  wages.  The  re- 
lation between  management  and  men,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to  the  work,  the  giv- 
ing of  proper  service  for  a  fair  reward,  without  slacking  or 
loafing  on  the  job,  are  even  more  important  in  their  effect 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  than  the  question  of  wages. 
Supply  and  demand,  as  well  as  trade  conditions,  will  ulti- 
mately take  care  of  the  question  of  wages,  in  spite  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  or  the  demands  of  any  class  in  the 
community.  In  the  relationship  between  management  and 
men,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  however, 
is  involved  not  only  the  productive  efficiency  of  the  country 
but  to  a  large  extent  its  stability  and  safety.  A  wrong, 
unsound  and  hostile  relationship  will  lead  to  trouble  and 
may  even  lead  to  the  destruction  of  our  civilization  if  the 
Bolshevik  idea,  now  rampant  in  Russia  and  infesting 
Germany,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  England,  and 
to  a  larger  degree  than  most  of  us  realize,  even  our  own 
country,  should  entrench  itself  in  our  system.  This,  then, 
imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  watching  the  general  situation 
in  this  country,  and  especially  so  during  the  readjustment 
period,  with  the  greatest  care,  in  order  that  we  may  avert 
the  overturn  of  that  civilization  of  ours  which  is  the  result 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  of  effort  and  toil.  If 
Bolshevism  should  destroy  that  civilization  the  probability  is 
that  life  under  the  new  conditions  would  not  be  worth  living. 
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There  are  certain  phases  of  the  relation  between  manage- 
ment and  men  that  are  of  supreme  significance.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  that  is  most  unfortunate  in  the  attitude 
of  labor  unions,  it  is  that  they  have  developed  ideas  and 
theories  which  lead  to  the  reduction  of  efficiency  and  to 
the  curtailment  of  production.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  labor  unions  proceed  in  that  direction  consciously  and 
intentionally,  and  that  they  so  proceed  in  the  belief  that 
the  less  work  done  by  any  one  man  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  of  men  that  can  be  employed.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  proposition  is  obvious;  unemployment  can  never  be 
eliminated  by  reduction  of  individual  productivity  but 
will  rather  be  increased  by  the  consequent  rise  in  the  unit 
cost  of  production.  Individual  effort  should  be  restricted 
and  amount  of  production  curtailed  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  such  restriction  and  curtailment  is  demanded  by  the 
health  and  required  by  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  Insofar 
as  his  health  and  substantial  welfare  are  not  impaired  by 
the  work,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every  individual,  what- 
ever his  form  of  service,  to  do  a  good  day's  work  and  to  add 
to  the  full  extent  to  the  productivity  of  the  country. 

Of  course  the  laborer  should  receive  adequate  pay  for 
work  performed.  Often,  I  am  sorry  to  admit,  men  who 
willingly  worked  to  a  reasonable  limit,  have  not  been  properly 
dealt  with  by  their  employers.  An  illustration  is  the  way 
in  which  in  years  past  some  employers  have  dealt  with 
the  piece  rate  system  of  wage  payment.  After  having 
determined  upon  what  seemed  a  fair  price  for  a  piece  of 
work  or  an  operation  performed,  manufacturers  have  too 
often  arbitrarily  reduced  the  piece  work  rate  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  the  workers  were  earning  by  increased 
effort  a  larger  amount  than  was  expected.  Of  course  such 
procedure  was  most  discouraging  to  the  workmen.  It  stifled 
rather  than  stimulated  their  productive  effort,  and  was 
responsible  for  much  bad  feeling  and  unrest.    The  practice 
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of  arbitrarily  and  unscientifically  setting  piece  work  rates 
and  equally  arbitrarily  and  unscientifically  reducing  them 
after  they  have  been  set  is,  I  believe,  largely  a  practice  of 
the  past,  although  unfortunately  suspicion  still  lingers  in 
the  worker's  mind. 

It  seems  to  be  clearly  the  policy  of  our  labor  unions  to 
discourage  rather  than  to  encourage  high  individual  pro- 
ductivity; they  are  in  favor  of  suppression  of  production 
and  efficiency.  In  doing  so  they  are  surely  undermining 
the  prosperity  of  our  industries  and  impairing  the  chances 
of  prosperity  for  the  workman.  England  is  giving  us  a 
very  definite  and  complete  illustration  of  what  such  a 
condition  means  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Prior 
to  the  war  England  was  rapidly  losing  the  commercial  pre- 
eminence which  she  had  had  for  some  generations.  She 
was  losing  this  preeminence  because  her  workmen,  at  the 
behest  of  trade  unions  and  under  their  rules  and  regulations, 
were  refusing  to  work  more  than  a  certain  period  each  day 
or  to  turn  out  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  production 
each  day.  While  it  was  truly  said  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
that  English  workmen  produced  more  than  any  other 
workmen  in  the  world,  the  same  could  not  be  said  in 
respect  to  the  conditions  just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  world  war  in  1914.  In  a  book  called  "Eclipse  of  Empire, " 
published  in  1916,  two  men  named  Gray  and  Turner,  as 
patriotic  British  citizens  called  the  attention  of  the  English 
people  to  the  danger  of  losing  their  commercial  supremacy 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  rapidly  losing  it.  They  did 
not  say  much  about  the  insistence  of  labor  unions  to  re- 
strict and  suppress  production — for  there,  as  here,  that  is 
a  subject  on  which  few  venture  to  talk  aloud — but  they 
included  in  their  book  some  facts  and  figures  that  are  most 
significant.  They  present  a  table  based  on  official  figures, 
gathered  at  about  the  same  time,  in  which  the  value  of  the 
output  of  a  workman  in  England  is  compared  with  that  of 
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a  workman  in  the  United  States,  for  each  of  some  thirty 
large  staple  industries.  They  showed  right  straight  through 
all  these  industries  that  the  American  workman  was  turning 
out  from  two  to  three  times  the  product  that  the  English 
workman  was  turning  out. 

The  book  also  shows  that  whereas  in  1886  it  cost  four 
shillings  and  nine  pence  to  deliver  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  of  an  English  mine,  the  cost  for  the  same  work 
in  our  country  was  then  six  shillings.  In  1913,  however,  the 
cost  of  delivering  a  ton  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  of 
an  English  mine  had  risen  to  nine  shillings,  whereas  in  our 
country  the  cost  remained  approximately  the  same  as  in  1886, 
namely,  six  shillings,  although  meanwhile  wages  and  work 
conditions  had  changed,  wages  having  increased  in  England 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  but  much  more  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England. 

These  figures  are  most  significant,  and  what  is  their 
explanation?  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  simply  this:  English 
industry  just  prior  to  the  war  was  almost  completely  union- 
ized. The  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  labor  unions  for 
restriction  of  output,  limitation  of  number  of  apprentices 
and  number  of  skilled  workmen  in  proportion  to  unskilled 
workers,  and  for  an  artificial  control  of  industry,  was  nearly 
complete.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  significant 
fact  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  of  the 
almost  40,000,000  persons  engaged  in  this  country  in 
gainful  occupations  just  prior  to  the  great  war,  only  slightly 
over  2,000,000  belonged  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  and  the  entire  number  of  members  in  the  various 
labor  unions  of  our  country  was  only  slightly  over  3,000,000 
at  that  time.  In  other  words,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
workers  of  our  country  were  members  of  labor  unions. 
The   power   of  the   latter  was,   therefore,   quite   different 
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from  that  of  English  labor  unions  which  had  about  50 
per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in  their  membership,  with  the 
percentage  rising  to  about  80  per  cent  in  the  metal  trades 
generally,  and  to  practically  100  per  cent  in  the  engineering 
trades. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  sixty-fourth  Congress, 
a  report,  the  so-called  Kernan  Report,  was  made  based 
upon  a  careful  investigation  of  establishments  in  this 
country  adaptable  to  munition  manufacture,  and  of  the 
relation  of  union  to  non-union  shops  in  the  industry  in- 
vestigated. This  report  is  contained  in  Senate  Document 
No.  664,  and  states  that  of  the  18,654  establishments  capable 
of  munition  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  only  1867,  or 
almost  exactly  10  per  cent,  were  union  shops;  the  other 
90  per  cent  were  non-union  or  open  shops.  In  England, 
where  practically  all  industry  was  unionized,  the  ill-effects 
of  union  rules  and  regulations  in  the  suppression  of  pro- 
duction and  efficiency  had  resulted  in  what  was  almost 
disaster.  In  our  country  where  only  about  10  per  cent  of 
munition-making  establishments,  and  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  all  industry  was  unionized,  these  restrictive  rules  had 
only  a  slight  effect;  they  did  not  control  the  whole  industry. 
As  a  result  the  American  workman  turned  out  two  or  three 
times  as  much  work  as  the  English  worker  in  practically 
all  the  leading  industries. 

Labor  union  rules  and  influence  in  England  worked  in 
another  direction,  equally  serious  in  its  effect;  it  worked 
against  the  use  of  machinery  and  the  introduction  of  new 
labor-saving  devices.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  American 
workman  produced  so  much  more  than  his  English  brother 
is  because  he  has  been  substantially  free  to  use  the  best 
possible  machinery. 

It  was  in  1909,  I  think,  that  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  sent  investigators  to  England 
to  study  the  problem  of  labor  union  restriction  and  the 
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resultant  report  is  very  illuminating.  It  points  out  that  in 
one  shipyard  25  men  were  found,  each  with  a  rope  over  his 
shoulder,  dragging  a  big  casting  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
from  one  end  of  the  shipyard  to  another — and  using  for 
that  purpose  a  sort  of  wagon  that  reminded  the  investigator 
of  a  child's  go-cart.  English  workers  had  no  trolleys,  cranes 
or  other  appliances  with  which  we  handled  such  great  pieces 
of  machinery.  The  investigators  asked  the  English  employer 
about  the  situation  and  his  answer  was  that  the  men  objected 
to  having  machinery  used. 

In  another  shipyard,  the  report  states,  the  manager 
said  in  substance,  "I  knew  perfectly  well  that  my  employees 
would  not  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  piece-work  prices 
and  I  felt  that  I  could  not  ask  them  so  to  do,  but  I  did  think 
that  if  I  put  in  modern  equipment  in  the  way  of  machinery 
for  handling  our  product  economically  and  easily  I  should 
increase  my  output  very  much  and  in  that  way  should  get 
a  return  on  the  investment.  I  installed  the  equipment 
at  a  large  expense,  and  the  result  was  that  every  man  in 
my  establishment  came  down  in  his  work  so  that  he  made 
no  more  than  he  did  before — there  was  no  increase  in  pro- 
duction ;  I  absolutely  lost  every  dollar  that  I  put  into  this 
additional  equipment  and  got  nothing  from  it  because  the 
workmen  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  they 
had  to  get  more  pay  by  increasing  their  output." 

It  is  plain  that  the  situation  just  described  is  intolerable. 
When  England  entered  the  war,  you  all  remember  the 
efforts  of  the  English  government  to  correct  the  evils  of 
labor  union  restrictions;  and  if  it  had  not  been  able  to  cor- 
rect them  and  largely  to  increase  individual  effort  and 
efficiency,  England  could  not  have  gone  on  with  the  war  even 
for  two  years.  The  government  finally  succeeded  in  elimin- 
ating all  labor  union  restrictions  during  the  war  and  this 
was  brought  about  by  the  now  famous  "Treasury  Agreement" 
of  April  1915  between  David  Lloyd  George,  then  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer,  and  representatives  of  the  national  labor 
organizations. 

I  understand  that  the  English  government  has  agreed 
that  after  the  war  every  one  of  these  restrictive  labor  union 
rules  shall  be  restored.  I  can  not  believe  that  they  will  be 
restored;  they  cannot  be  restored  without  ruin  to  British 
industry.  Some  way  will  and  must  be  found  by  which  the 
English  government  can  satisfy  the  workmen  without  al- 
lowing them  to  revert  to  their  previous  restrictive  practices. 
Just  think  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  result,  if  English 
industry  should  go  back  to  the  old  condition  after  the 
striking  industrial  experience  of  the  war !  England  doubled 
her  production  during  the  war,  in  spite  of  a  tremendous 
disintegration  of  labor,  by  the  induction  of  about  10,000,000 
women  and  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  workers  drawn 
into  the  army,  for  whom  an  enormous  amount  of  materials 
and  product  was  required.  In  the  process  of  this  industrial 
development,  large  numbers  of  unskilled  women  and  men 
were  added  to  the  labor  forces,  and  they  carried  their  burden 
well  and  brought  about  a  wonderful  achievement.  Yet 
it  is  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  allow  this  work  to 
be  done  only  on  the  understanding  that  every  one  of  the 
previously  practiced  labor  union  restrictions  would  be  re- 
stored after  the  war.     Is  it  possible  that  this  will  be  done? 

We  never  worked  under  such  restrictions  in  our  country, 
save  in  isolated  instances,  and  we  do  not  want  them  nor 
must  we  permit  them.  If  there  is  one  thing  against  which 
we  ought  to  set  our  faces  firmly,  it  is  that  we  shall  never 
force  the  industries  of  our  country  to  adopt  the  closed 
union  shop.  We  must  resist  and  fight  against  such  a  ten- 
dency, no  matter  where  it  emanates.  If  in  the  logic  of 
events,  if  by  the  give  and  take  of  life's  relationship,  the 
closed  union  shop  in  American  industry  results  as  a  natural 
development,  well  and  good;  but  it  must  not  be  forced 
upon  us,  because  if  forced  upon  us  it  will  destroy  our  chance 
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for  large  and  efficient  production,  which  is  needed  to  enable 
us  to  pay  good  wages  and  to  accumulate  the  capital  required 
for  industrial  prosperity  and  national  welfare. 

Gentlemen,  you  should  clearly  bear  in  mind  and  consider 
carefully  whether  it  is  not  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  cares  for  his  country  to  resist  any  arti- 
ficial stimulus  for  the  closed  union  shop,  bringing  with  it, 
as  it  does  in  the  present  stage  of  labor  union  development, 
the  unavoidable  restriction  and  suppression  of  production 
and  the  inefficiency  inevitably  resulting  from  principles  now 
governing  the  closed  shop. 

In  making  these  statements,  I  wish  to  state  emphatic- 
ally that  I  am  not  prejudiced  against  labor  unions;  far 
from  it.  These  organizations  came  into  existence  as  ap- 
parently almost  the  only  way  in  which  the  workman  could 
secure  adequate  protection  of  his  rights  during  the  tre- 
mendous development  of  American  industry  in  the  recent 
past.  But  with  the  success  achieved  and  the  power  gained 
by  the  labor  organizations  came  the  inevitable  attempt  to 
go  farther  and  secure,  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  selfish  class  advantage  of  a  kind  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  in  a  democratic  community. 

In  our  representative  democracy  no  one  class  must 
have  the  support  of  the  people  in  an  attempt  to  dominate 
any  other  or  all  other  classes  of  the  population.  Our  democ- 
racy can  thrive  only  if  there  is  a  recognition  on  the  part 
of  everybody  that  the  rights  of  all  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  our  national  development.  It  does  no  harm  that 
each  class  in  the  community  should  work  for  its  own  interests 
for  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  human  mind  and  of  human  con- 
ditions that  the  best  way  to  get  results  which  are  good  for 
the  whole  of  the  people  is  for  each  group  of  the  people  to 
seek  to  get  results  which  are  good  for  itself  in  its  own  field, 
provided  each  group  works  fairly  and  recognizes  and  respects 
the  rights  of  the  others,  with  readiness  to  exercise  that 
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give  and  take  spirit  which  is  essential  for  the  maintenance 
of  justice  among  men.  Any  group  which  tries  to  dominate 
and  to  disregard  the  rights  of  others  must  be  controlled 
and  its  efforts  neutralized  by  a  strong  public  opinion. 

We  ought  to  value  the  labor  unions  for  what  good  they 
have  done  in  the  past.  We  ought  to  object  to  those  of  their 
methods  that  are  offensive  and  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
proper  industrial  development  and  of  industrial  prosperity, 
and  as  long  as  labor  unions  practice  objectionable  methods, 
we  ought  to  set  our  faces  resolutely  against  their  domination. 
In  any  event,  we  ought  to  resist,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the 
forcing  of  labor  union  domination  upon  anyone  unless  he 
seeks  it  or  is  willing  to  submit  to  it. 

The  second  problem  to  which  I  want  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention  concerns  our  so-called  anti  trust  legisla- 
tion. While  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  years  ago,  to  many 
of  our  people  the  form  which  the  proposed  legislation  took, 
did  not  seem  wise  even  at  the  time.  Many  of  us  antici- 
pated that  its  effect  upon  our  industries  would  be  detri- 
mental, because  industry  cannot  be  properly  developed 
if  it  is  checked  and  dominated  to  a  great  extent  by 
outside  influences  which  can  never  be  fully  conversant 
with  its  needs  and  requirements.  The  public  authorities 
in  charge  of  applying  the  anti  trust  laws  never  can  know 
the  real  problems  and  difficulties  existing  in  industrial 
relationships,  and  these  problems  and  difficulties  can  be 
adequately  met  only  by  those  who  are  up  against  them 
day  by  day  and  know  how  to  deal  with  them  almost  in- 
stinctively along  the  lines  of  intimate  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. The  results  have  proven  that  those  who  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  the  anti  trust  legislation  had  good  grounds 
for  their  apprehension.  Based  on  our  recent  experience  we 
should  now  fully  recognize  that  as  our  industrial  existence 
and  our  capacity  to  meet  the  industrial  conditions  of  the 
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war  were  only  made  possible  by  the  elimination  of  unnatural 
interference  with  industry  and  by  ignoring  the  old  fetish 
of  competition  to  the  limit,  whatever  might  be  its  result, 
so  must  industry  be  allowed  to  operate  and  develop  in  peace 
times  without  undue  artificial  interference,  based  largely 
upon  legislation  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  without  arbitrary 
control  by  appointees  of  the  Government,  who  in  the 
nature  of  things  lack  judgment,  and  who  can,  at  best, 
be  only  partially  informed  in  respect  to  the  industrial  re- 
quirements. 

Contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  anti  trust 
laws,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  were,  during  the  war, 
forced  by  the  Government  to  combine,  to  pool,  to  work  in 
harmony,  to  agree  upon  rates  and  traffic  conditions,  with 
the  result  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  operation  under  the 
consolidated  condition  and  the  freedom  from  all  anti  rail- 
road legislation,  the  railroads  carried  46  per  cent  more  freight 
than  they  had  carried  before,  although  there  was  only  an 
addition  of  3  per  cent  to  their  equipment.  This  result  was 
made  possible  because  the  railroads  consolidated  their  efforts, 
worked  upon  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  cooperated  and 
correlated  their  various  functions  in  ways  that  would  have 
subjected  them  to  criminal  proceedings  if  they  had  not  been 
operated  by  the  Government. 

With  these  lessons  before  us,  is  it  not  our  duty  that 
we  should  now  consider  the  revision  of  our  anti  trust  legis- 
lation? 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  one  kind  of  anti  trust 
law,  using  that  phrase  as  covering  the  whole  field  of  such 
legislation  from  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Law  down  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Trade 
Commission  Law  and  the  Clayton  Act,  which  would  be 
entirely  adequate  and  reasonable,  and  would  offer  full 
protection  to  the  public  even  in  times  when  there  is  no 
hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  community  against  "big 
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business,"  so-called,  and  no  demand  for  any  repressive 
action  or  the  administering  of  any  shock  to  business. 

The  type  of  legislation  which  I  have  in  mind  is  illustrated 
by  the  Australian  law  of  similar  character.  Australia  is  a 
most  interesting  country  in  many  ways.  It  is  an  enormous 
continent,  about  3,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  but  its 
population  is  less  than  that  of  the  city  of  London.  It  has 
three  large  cities  which  are  the  three  ports  of  the  continent. 
Outside  of  these,  if  I  recollect  aright,  there  are  less  than  ten 
cities  having  more  than  10,000  people  each.  Australia  is 
satisfied  with  the  development  of  its  mines,  agriculture  and 
sheep  raising,  and  is  not  much  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries.  Nevertheless,  Australia 
wanted  an  anti  trust  law  and  enacted  a  law  after  studying 
the  Sherman  Act  of  the  United  States.  In  substance,  the 
Australian  law  provides  that  anything  tending  towards 
monopoly,  any  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade,  or  any  of 
the  other  things  reprehensible  under  our  anti  trust  laws, 
should  be  invalid  if  it  appeared  in  a  trial  in  court  that 
the  combination  or  relations  or  business  methods  complained 
of,  were  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  And  the  law 
further  provides  that  in  considering  such  cases  the  court 
should  take  into  account  the  interest  of  the  public,  of  the 
industries  and  of  the  working  men. 

That  is  a  sensible  law.  A  very  famous  and  interesting 
case  arose  under  it.  Australia  had  some  coal  mines  that 
were  extremely  important.  These  mines  were  in  competi- 
tion with  one  another,  and  it  was  a  cut- throat  competition. 
At  that  time  coal  was  selling  at  seven  shillings  a  ton  and 
each  mine  was  losing  money,  with  the  result  that  the  weak 
mines  were  falling  out  of  the  market,  there  was  a  shortage 
of  coal  and  the  employees  were  underpaid.  Finally,  the 
mine  operators  got  together  and  entered  into  a  combination, 
not  only  among  themselves  but  also  with  the  shipping  lines 
that  transported  their  coal.    A  great  combination  "in  re- 
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straint  of  trade"  was  formed,  in  which  there  was  a  pooling 
agreement,  a  price  agreement  and  many  other  arrangements 
all  of  which  would  have  been  against  the  anti  trust  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Australian  coal  operators  were  brought  into  court 
for  this  proceeding,  and  the  highest  court  in  Australia, 
affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  after  looking  into 
the  matter  to  determine  whether  the  combination  was 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public  or  opposed  to  them, 
held  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  therefore  was  a  proper  combination.  The  court  admitted 
that  the  price  of  coal  had  been  raised  to  nine  shillings  per 
ton,  but  found  that  this  increased  price  was  reasonable  and 
necessary.  The  public  had  now  a  suitable  supply  of  coal 
which  it  needed  and  had  not  had  before.  The  workmen 
were  well  paid  under  the  new  arrangement  and,  taking 
everything  into  consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public,  of  industry  and  of  the  workers,  the  public  welfare 
was  promoted  by  the  agreement  complained  of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  simple  proposition  in  the  Aus- 
tralian law,  namely,  that  price  agreement  and  pooling  and 
combination  in  supposed  restraint  of  trade  are  to  be  con- 
demned only  when  contrary  to  the  public  interest  and  not 
otherwise,  is  adequate  for  every  situation  that  we  may  have 
to  face  from  this  time  on.  It  might  not  have  been  adequate 
in  this  country  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  when  large  corpora- 
tions were  dominant  throughout  the  country — powerfully 
entrenched  as  if  nothing  except  a  knockout  blow  could  bring 
them  to  a  proper  realization  of  their  duties  toward  the 
public.  Maybe  something  drastic  was  then  required,  some- 
thing as  drastic  as  the  dissolution  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany; but  do  not  forget  that  this  dissolution,  without 
much  doubt,  has  added  enormously  to  the  cost  of  gas- 
olene and  petroleum  products  throughout  the  country. 
Prior  to  dissolution  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  built 
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up  a  wonderful  piece  of  industrial  machinery  in  which  every 
part  was  fitted  with  proper  relation  to  every  other  part. 
The  Company  looked  upon  the  whole  country  as  one  ter- 
ritory and  adjusted  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  in 
view  of  the  situation  everywhere.  It  kept  prices  down  for 
selfish  reasons,  because  it  did  not  propose  to  allow  any 
competitors  to  be  able  to  make  enough  money  to  prosper 
and  effectively  compete  for  business.  The  handling  of  the 
situation  was  such,  and  so  much  was  sacrificed  when  the 
company  was  dissolved  and  its  fragments  could  not  control 
the  whole  field,  and  had  inconsistent  policies  as  to  prices  and 
methods,  that  I  believe  that  the  prices  of  gasolene  and 
petroleum  products  today  are  much  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  under  present  conditions  of  wages  and  cost  of 
materials  if  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had  not  been  dissolved. 
This  is  only  an  illustration  of  my  thought.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  public  interest  required  the  dissolution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  a  lesson  to  overbearing  monopolies ; 
but  has  not  the  time  come  when  that  lesson  has  been  well 
learned,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  impair  the  efficien- 
cy of  our  industries  by  drastic  laws  against  that  economy 
and  efficiency  which  surely  come  from  organization  and 
cooperation  and  agreements  which  reduce  cost  and  increase 
production?  Can  we  not  safely  modify  our  laws  so  that  they 
shall  prevent  such  normal  and  useful  business  activities  only 
when  the  same  are  shown  to  be  "contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest"? 

The  modification  of  the  anti  trust  laws  on  the  basis 
of  the  Australian  law  would  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  monopoly  issue  in  our  country.  It 
would  impose  no  greater  duties  on  the  courts,  to  find  out 
whether  a  combination  or  an  agreement  was  or  was  not 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  than  does  the  determination 
of  whether  a  rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  or  whether 
a  person  was  or  was  not  exercising  due  care.  The  courts  would 
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have  to  determine  whether  the  acts  and  purposes  of  the 
combination,  or  the  probable  results  of  an  agreement  alleged 
to  restrain  trade,  were  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest. 
If  not,  the  law  would  not  require  that  they  should  be  inter- 
fered with.  Under  such  a  law  our  courts  would  soon  build 
up  a  body  of  precedents  that  would  make  it  easy  for  business 
to  operate  and  to  develop  in  the  natural  way  in  which  it 
ought  to  expand  with  safety  and  smoothness.  And  the 
lawyers  could  advise  clients  what  they  might  or  might  not 
do,  which  is  impossible  today. 

Canada  has  an  anti  trust  law  made  somewhat  similar  in 
kind  to  that  of  Australia.  A  few  years  ago  a  rather  interest- 
ing case  came  up,  I  think  at  Toronto.  The  question  was 
whether  some  sixty  retail  grocers  were  violating  the  law 
because  they  had  made  a  price  agreement.  The  judge  said  in 
substance  —  "No,  these  men  are  making  6  per  cent  on  their 
turnover  and  no  one  would  venture  to  say  that  that  is  an  un- 
reasonable profit.  If  that  is  reasonable,  why  should  not  these 
grocers  protect  themselves  by  an  agreement  like  this,  which 
hurts  nobody,  to  secure  that  moderate,  reasonable  profit?" 
If  that  case  had  been  brought  before  the  courts  in  this  country 
under  our  anti  trust  laws,  and  it  had  appeared  that  these 
grocers  were  making  even  less  than  6  per  cent  profit,  the 
court  would  have  had  to  say:  "You  have  violated  the  law, 
and  you  are  amenable  to  its  very  harsh  provisions." 

I  see  one  ray  of  hope  in  our  anti  trust  law  situation. 
Congress  at  the  last  session  passed  the  "  Webb-Pomerene 
Bill,"  which  allows  American  business  organizations  to 
combine  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  and  thus  to  proceed 
by  methods  that  would  otherwise  be  in  violation  of  the  anti 
trust  laws.  This  action  of  Congress,  therefore,  clearly 
acknowledges  the  fact  that  the  underlying  principles  of 
our  anti  trust  laws  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  carried 
put,  are  inconsistent  with  sound  business  principles.  If, 
as  I  think  is  the  case,  the  time  has  come  when  our  anti  trust 
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laws  should  be  amended,  let  us  so  amend  them  that  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  carry  into  the  time  of  peace  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  time  of  war,  thereby  giving  the  freedom  to  our  in- 
dustries which  they  need  for  their  natural  and  full  develop- 
ment on  efficient  and  economical  lines  which  will  promote 
the  public  interest. 

Business  men  have  often  been  accused  of  lawlessness, 
because  they  have  resisted  the  anti  trust  laws  and  laws 
of  similar  character.  The  truth  is  that  business  men  as  a 
class  are  the  most  law-abiding  people  in  the  world.  In 
many  cases  their  standards  are  higher  than  the  law  provides. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  or  two.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  a  law  which  says  that  contracts  of  a 
certain  character  are  invalid  unless  there  is  a  memorandum 
in  writing  fixing  their  terms.  How  many  of  you  have  ever 
heard  of  a  business  man  pleading  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to 
get  away  from  a  contract?  The  business  man  would  be 
ashamed  to  do  it  because  in  this  respect  his  standard  is 
higher  than  the  law.  He  wants  the  reputation  that  his  word 
is  as  good  as  his  bond. 

In  the  same  way  we  all  know  that  over  and  over  again 
contracts  that  are  perfectly  valid  in  law,  where  one  side 
could  secure  a  handsome  profit  if  the  contracts  were  carried 
out,  are  cancelled  without  claim  for  damages,  because  the 
one  who  would  gain  by  enforcing  the  contract  recognizes 
that  because  conditions  have  changed  it  would  be  harsh  and 
unreasonable  to  hold  the  other  to  his  agreement. 

The  motive  for  such  action  is  not  mere  altruism;  it  is  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  enforce 
such  a  contract,  and  that  a  man  who  would  be  unfair  in  such 
matters  is  likely  to  lose  his  standing  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives  and  transacts  his  business,  as  well  as  the  good 
will  of  the  customers  upon  whom  he  must  rely. 

The  moral  standards  of  American  business  men,  barring 
a  few,   and   sometimes  unfortunately  notable  exceptions, 
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are  very  high  indeed  and  are  as  high  as  those  of  any  other 
class  of  men. 

So,  gentlemen,  there  are  at  this  critical  period  many 
things  that  must  be  considered  and  many  difficulties  that 
must  be  faced.  Yet,  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the  lessons  learned  during  the  war,  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the  increased  facilities,  the  increased  economies,  the 
increased  standardization  and  efficiency  that  have  come  to 
us  during  the  war,  if  we  allow  that  spirit  of  unity  and  co- 
operation developed  in  the  industries  during  the  war,  to 
come  over  into  the  times  of  peace,  and  if  we  go  ahead  with 
intelligent  activity  to  get  results,  we  can  easily  fill  our 
vacant  factories  and  readily  avoid  a  serious  shock  to  our 
industries. 

We  may  have  to  discharge  some  workers  from  our 
factories  between  now  and  the  time  when  the  world's  com- 
merce is  restored  to  its  normal  functions,  but  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  thus  created  will  be  only  temporary  if  we 
act  wisely. 

We  must  not  forget  the  tremendous  foreign  market  that 
will  be  open  to  us  after  this  war,  for  the  whole  world  has 
been  largely  depleted  of  goods  and  we,  of  all  the  nations, 
should  be  in  the  best  position  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
world  market. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  we  have  now  a  Merchant  Marine.  With  it  we  are 
in  a  position  to  handle  foreign  trade  as  never  before,  at 
least  for  many  years.  To  utilize  this  Merchant  Marine  to 
the  full  extent  we  must  put  ourselves  in  the  position  where 
the  foreigners  will  buy  our  goods;  and  that  means  that  we 
must  make  the  goods  which  the  foreigners  want,  and  make 
them  at  a  price  at  which  they  will  purchase  them.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  sale  price  of  goods  depends  essentially  on 
the  cost  of  their  production  and  transportation,  and  as  those 
costs  depend  almost  altogether  on  the  cost  and  efficiency 
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of  labor,  it  is  clear  that  our  wages  must  not  be  unreasonable, 
the  hours  of  labor  must  not  be  too  far  reduced  and  our  pro- 
ductive efficiency  must  be  kept  as  high  as  possible;  other- 
wise we  will  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

Gentlemen,  in  addition  to  all  that  I  have  said,  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  I  have  touched  only  a  small  part  of  the  situation, 
I  should  like  to  accentuate  one  thing  which  your  President 
stated  at  the  outset,  namely,  that  in  this  country  we  can 
enjoy  prosperity  only  if  our  industries  prosper. 

No  class  in  this  country  can  be  really  prosperous  unless 
every  other  class  prospers.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  squarely 
and  honestly,  there  is  no  antagonism  between  capital  and 
brains  on  the  one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other  any  more  than 
there  is  an  antagonism  between  agriculture  and  industry. 
Each  and  every  class  must  recognize  this  fundamental 
proposition;  each  must  recognize  the  rights  of  every  other 
class  and  each  man  who  is  working  with  his  brains  and  giving 
industry  and  the  community  the  benefit  of  the  capital 
which  he  has  accumulated,  must  recognize  that  it  is  only 
an  accident  that  he  is  in  one  class  and  that  his  children  and 
his  children's  children  may  be  in  other  classes.  He  must, 
therefore,  be  fair  in  his  dealings  with  others,  must  respect 
the  rights  of  labor  and  accord  it  the  right  to  earn  the  good 
wage  that  he  would  want  to  be  able  to  secure  for  himself 
if  he  were  working  with  his  hands. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  see  that  no  class  dominates. 
If  we  all  work  together  to  that  end,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  after  a  period  of  brief  shock  we  shall  pick  up  the 
loose  ends  of  our  industrial  organization  and  go  on,  not  merely 
at  the  rate  of  production  which  we  had  before  the  war,  but 
at  a  greater  rate,  leading  to  a  greater  prosperity  than  ever 
before.  The  spirit  and  the  methods  that  we  have  developed 
during  the  war,  the  thoughts  that  have  come  to  us  as  to 
how  to  obtain  efficiency  and  increased  production,  the 
education  which  we  have  received  in  avoiding  waste,  all 
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these  things,  if  carried  into  the  time  of  peace  and  logically 
and  properly  applied,  will  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  shall 
be  able  adequately  to  take  care  of  our  population,  to  keep 
all  willing  workers  busy,  and  to  bear  cheerfully  our  national 
debt  and  gradually  discharge  it  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  makes  us  richer  in  the  years  to  come. 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  Gentlemen,  I  know  you 
all  join  me  in  thanking  Mr.  Fish  for  leaving  his  varied  and 
most  important  interests  to  come  here  and  talk  to  us  tonight. 
If  Mr.  Fish  can  realize  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  having 
him  with  us,  how  much  we  have  been  impressed  with  what 
he  has  said  in  his  most  interesting  address,  he  will  feel  fully 
repaid  for  coming. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-THIRD 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Congress  Hotel 
Saturday,  January  18,  1919 

Open  Meeting:  Vice  President  Hulbert  Presiding 
Invocation:  Reverend  Arthur  Rogers,  D.D. 

PROGRAM 

Illinois  in  the  War 

Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  Samuel  Insull 
Chairman  of  The  State  Council  of  Defense 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  The  Commercial  Club  is 
honored  tonight,  greatly  honored,  by  the  presence  of  our 
War  Governor  and  the  Chairman  and  members  of  The  State 
Council  of  Defense.  Thanks  to  the  strenuous  work  of  the 
Governor,  backed  by  that  splendid  organization  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women,  every  citizen  of  Illinois  can  hold 
up  his  head  with  pride,  conscious  that  in  the  time  of  great- 
est danger  to  the  nation  and  to  humanity,  Illinois  was  called 
upon  for  great  service  and  Illinois  responded  with  over- 
flowing measure. 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1914,  our 
Government  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  Tech- 
nically all  the  belligerents  were  our  friends,  and  tech- 
nically we  were  friendly  to  them  all,  but  there  was  one 
prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  and  of  Illinois  who  was  never 
neutral  for  one  moment;  I  do  not  believe  he  was  ever  neutral 
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about  anything.  He  was  frankly  for  the  Allies,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  I  supppose  he  ought  to  have  been  taken 
out  and  shot,  but  when  we  finally  got  into  the  war  the 
Governor  saw  fit  to  appoint  him  Chairman  of  The  State 
Council  of  Defense,  and  the  wisdom  of  that  appointment 
has  been  demonstrated  every  day  since.  On  one  of  the 
darkest  days  of  the  war  a  mass  meeting  was  called,  I  remem- 
ber, by  The  State  Council  of  Defense,  and  after  the  meeting 
was  over  Mr.  Olander,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  is  absent  tonight 
on  account  of  illness,  stood  up  and  asked  to  be  permitted 
to  make  a  personal  statement.  He  said  that  in  times  past, 
as  a  representative  of  union  labor,  he  had  often  fought 
Samuel  Insull,  and  in  times  to  come  he  would  probably 
fight  him  again,  but  in  that  hour  of  peril  he  wanted  to  say 
that  in  his  association  on  The  State  Council  of  Defense 
with  Mr.  Insull  he  had  found  him  at  all  times  patriotic, 
high-minded  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  common  good, 
without  any  discrimination  whatever  between  one  class 
and  another.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Insull  feels  about  it, 
but  I  felt  at  that  time  that  I  would  rather  have  that  decora- 
tion conferred  by  a  man  like  Victor  Olander  than  anything 
which  money  could  buy. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Samuel  Insull, 
Chairman  of  The  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Samuel  Insull:  Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Lowden, 
lady  and  gentlemen:  The  State  Council  of  Defense  is  a 
liquidating  —  almost  a  liquidated  —  concern,  hence,  what 
I  am  to  say  may  be  considered  as  a  forecast  of  some  aspects 
of  a  final  report  to  the  stockholders.  These  stockholders, 
or  shareholders,  are  the  people  of  Illinois,  for  the  Council 
has  tried,  at  least,  to  be  representative  of  the  patriotism 
and  effort  of  all  our  people. 

In  this  we  have  followed  the  lead  of  Governor  Lowden. 
From  the  first,  he  set  a  pattern  of  undivided  loyalty  and 
unfaltering  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America.    He  did  not 
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seek  to  curry  favor  with  either  pacifists  or  hyphenates  by 
soft  speaking.  Nor  did  he  recognize  politics  or  partisan- 
ship as  a  factor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  convictions  nor  camouflage  his  attitude. 

Governor  Lowden  not  only  set  The  State  Council  an 
example  to  follow  but  he  made  our  work  infinitely  easier 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Frankly,  if  we  had  not 
had  him  as  our  bulwark,  and  also  as  the  pioneer  in  what  we 
undertook  to  do,  our  difficulties  would  have  been  tremen- 
dous and  we  might  not  have  overcome  all  of  them. 

With  Governor  Lowden  to  lead,  it  is  our  belief  that 
Illinois  made  a  record  in  the  war  in  which  all  may  take  a 
just  pride.  Let  me  sum  up  for  you  some  of  the  State's 
achievements  —  not  in  wearying  detail,  but  in  gross  totals. 

First,  the  men  our  State  furnished  to  fight  in  the  war, 
for  the  men  who  do  the  fighting  rightly  come  first:  Under 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  Illinois  registered  a  total  of 
1,559,586  men  of  fighting  age  —  646,480  on  June  5,  1917, 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  years;  44,106  youngsters 
who  had  just  come  of  age  on  June  5,  1918;  689,000  on 
September  12,  1918,  boys  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
and  men  between  the  ages  of  31  and  45. 

Illinois  put  into  the  national  service  a  total  of  314,504 
men  and  boys  —  24,663  in  the  Navy,  3,678  in  the  Marines 
and  286,163  in  the  Army.  The  figures  for  the  Army  are 
to  the  end  of  the  war;  those  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marines 
are  up  to  June  30th  only;  and  the  several  thousand  volun- 
teers who  entered  the  service  as  officers  through  the  various 
training  camps  are  not  included.  But  even  these  incomplete 
figures  show  that  Illinois  furnished  for  the  great  war  58,207 
more  men  than  it  did  for  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  while  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  adopted  almost  as  soon  as  America  was  in 
the  war,  of  the  314,504  men  that  Illinois  put  in  the  national 
service,   56.6  per  cent,   or   178,143  volunteered  and  only 
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43.3  per  cent,  or  136,361,  were  inducted  into  service  under 
the  draft  law. 

Next  let  us  take  the  question  of  money,  because  next 
in  importance  to  men,  money  probably  is  the  biggest  factor 
in  war.  To  finance  the  war,  the  United  States  has  borrowed 
on  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings  Stamps,  in  round 
figures,  nineteen  billion  dollars.  Of  this  sum  Illinois  fur- 
nished, in  round  numbers,  $1,300,000,000  —  more  than 
$1,209,000,000  for  Liberty  Bonds  and  the  remainder  for 
War  Savings  Stamps.  In  other  words,  with  about  5.5  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  Illinois  has 
taken  virtually  7  per  cent  of  the  nation's  war  loans.  This 
is  once  and  a  half  the  value  of  the  great  crop  —  the  greatest 
of  any  state  in  the  union  —  which  we  raised  last  year. 

Illinois  not  only  loaned  its  money  to  the  Government 
but  it  gave  its  money  with  equal  liberality  to  the  various 
Federal  and  State  war  relief  funds.  The  total  subscriptions 
that  we  have  a  record  of  amount  to  about  $42,250,000,  or 
within  $7,750,000  of  the  total  of  all  State  appropriations 
for  the  two-year  period  of  1917  and  1918.  In  other  words, 
in  the  eighteen  months  we  were  at  war,  the  people  of  Illinois 
voluntarily  assessed  themselves  about  once  and  a  half  as 
much  per  year  for  war  aid  and  relief  as  they  are  assessed  for 
State  taxes. 

This  money  was  given  about  as  follows: 

Red  Cross $16,165,100 

Y.  M.  C.  A 4,896,187 

Salvation  Army 781,941 

United  War  Work 13,935,452 

War  Recreation  Board 550,000 

Under  State  Council  Licenses     6,000,000 

This  last  sum  covers  various  local  funds  of  a  war  char- 
acter, under  the  licenses  of  The  State  Council  of  Defense; 
and,  in  passing,  I  might  say  that  owing  to  the  supervision 
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of  The  State  Council  of  Defense  through  its  License  Bureau 
the  funds  collected  locally  were,  we  believe,  honestly  applied 
and  were  collected  with  an  overhead  expense  averaging 
under  10  per  cent. 

Another  of  the  great  contributions  of  Illinois  was  in 
the  products  of  the  field,  or  crops.  Estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  the  1918  farm  crop  was  the 
greatest  in  money  value  ever  produced  by  any  state  in 
America,  $879,679,000.  Iowa  comes  second,  with  a  crop 
valued  at  $821,920,000.  Texas  is  third,  $175,000,000  behind 
Illinois. 

It  was  a  war  crop  in  the  strictest  sense,  planted  and 
apportioned  according  to  a  predetermined  program.  The 
Government  asked  for  more  wheat  and  Illinois  responded 
with  60,991,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  over 
the  1917  crop,  which  was  twice  that  of  1916;  for  more  bar- 
ley, and  Illinois  raised  4,750,000  bushels,  or  twice  the  crop 
of  1917;  for  more  rye,  and  Illinois  raised  3,800,000  bushels, 
nearly  five  times  the  1917  crop.  Our  oats  crop  was  244,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  45,000,000  short  of  the  1917  crop;  and 
our  corn  crop  of  351,450,000  bushels  was  68,000,000  below 
the  great  crop  of  1917,  but  on  account  of  the  early  frosts  in 
1917  the  corn  crop  in  1918  (and  we  have  got  to  give  this  to 
the  credit  of  Providence  and  not  to  the  credit  of  the  farmer 
or  The  State  Council  of  Defense),  had  one  and  one-half 
times  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop  of  1917. 

While  we  were  making  these  contributions  directly  to 
the  war  we  also  continued  to  do  our  part  in  the  manufac- 
turing field;  for  notwithstanding  the  drain  upon  the  man 
power  of  the  State,  Illinois  in  1918  turned  out  manufactured 
products  valued  at  $6,000,000,000  —  $3,943,000,000  in 
Chicago,  the  balance  down-state.  Probably  not  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  were  on  direct  war  contracts,  but  virtually 
all  were  war  contributions,  for  Illinois  factories  are  not 
largely  given  to  the  production  of  luxuries  or  non-essentials. 
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If  you  will  add  to  this  staggering  record  of  the  produc- 
tion of  Illinois  in  a  war  year,  the  production  of  the  coal 
fields  and  the  oil  wells,  of  which  I  have  not  the  statistics, 
when  the  details  finally  come  to  be  written  I  think  that  they 
will  reflect  credit  upon  every  industry,  and  virtually  upon 
every  individual  in  the  State. 

This  great  achievement  of  Illinois,  gentlemen,  repre- 
sents more  than  fertile  fields  and  widespread  industries; 
it  represents  a  state  of  mind,  civilian  morale,  and  team- 
work. The  State  Council  of  Defense  —  unlike  political 
parties  which  sometimes  lay  claim  to  the  beneficence  of 
sunshine  and  rain  —  claim  no  credit  for  the  fact  that  our 
fields  are  fertile  nor  that  we  have  established  industries 
directed  by  enterprising  men.  But  we  modestly  hope  that 
we  helped  to  bring  about  the  state  of  mind,  the  civilian 
morale  and  the  cooperation  which  enabled  Illinois  not 
merely  to  do  well,  but  to  do  almost  her  best,  while  America 
was  at  war.  And  I  believe  that  had  the  war  not  ended  when 
it  did,  she  would  have  done  quite  her  best  during  the  year 
1919. 

What  the  Council  set  out  to  do  was  to  direct  the  energies 
of  the  State  wholly  to  essential  war  work,  and  to  accustom 
the  people  to  the  necessities  of  the  war.  In  this  we  followed 
the  directions  of  the  National  Government  generally,  but 
when  occasion  required  the  Council  took  the  responsibility 
of  pointing  the  way. 

Let  me  cite  an  instance.  At  our  very  first  business 
meeting,  on  May  8,  1917,  the  Council  passed  a  resolution 
urging  upon  Congress  the  immediate  enactment  of  "a 
rigid  food,  fuel  and  commodity  act  that  will  vest  in  a  com- 
mission, to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  full  power  to 
control  the  production,  distribution,  transportation  and 
price  of  foodstuffs,  grains,  fuel  and  other  basic  com- 
modities." 

Bear  in  mind  that  at  that  time,  May  8,  1917,  the  Lever 
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Bill  had  not  been  introduced.  The  public  knew  little  of  what 
such  regulation  meant.  Probably  the  Bill  would  have  been 
introduced  sooner  or  later  anyway,  but  our  Council  was 
the  first  official  body  to  demand  such  a  law,  and  our  action 
at  least  helped  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  regulation 
which  later  occurred,  which  all  now  admit  was  esssential 
and  which  the  people  accepted  without  a  murmur.  Again, 
and  while  the  Lever  Bill  was  pending,  I  think  in  fact,  the 
very  day  it  was  passed,  it  was  the  Illinois  Council  which 
took  the  lead  in  getting  the  Fuel  Administration  established, 
through  its  own  action  and  the  action  of  Governor  Lowden, 
as  well  as  with  the  cooperation  and  joint  action  of  the 
representatives  of  thirteen  Middle- West  States,  whom  we 
called  into  conference  in  Chicago,  and  as  a  result  we  had  a 
Fuel  Administration  almost  as  soon  as  the  Lever  Bill  was 
put  on  the  statute  books. 

But,  I  want  to  repeat,  our  greatest  value  was  in  pre- 
paring the  people  for  their  war  duties  and  in  getting  public 
acceptance  of  war  conditions  and  war  demands,  rather  than 
in  advising  the  National  Government  of  its  obligations. 
We  undertook  to  help  the  Government  get  done  the  things 
it  wanted  done,  instead  of  telling  it  how  to  run  the  war.  It 
was  for  this  that  we  built  up  our  great  organization,  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  it  was  a  very  great  organ- 
ization. We  had  fifty  thousand  active  workers  distributed 
through  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  not  counting  the 
300,000  women  Mrs.  Bowen  had  under  her  committee, 
attached  to  The  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Our  Council  took  the  requests  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment as  orders,  and  in  turn  our  county  organizations  re- 
garded the  requests  of  our  Council  as  orders.  Let  it  be  said 
further,  that  the  people  in  each  community  —  the  men 
and  women  throughout  Illinois  —  were  mindful  of  the 
suggestions  which  came  to  them  from  the  Council  itself  or 
from  our  county  organizations.    Thus  we  had  the  whole 
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State  working  upon  a  common  plan  to  achieve  a  common 
purpose. 

I  do  not  say  it  as  a  boast,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  it  was  because  these  50,000  active  members 
of  The  State  Council  of  Defense  organization  —  leading 
men  and  women  in  their  communities  everywhere  —  were 
amenable  to  orders,  and  because  the  300,000  women  of 
Mrs.  Bowen's  organization  not  only  obeyed  instructions 
themselves  but  were  continuously  preaching  sacrifice  and 
discipline,  that  Illinois  was  enabled  to  make  the  record  it  did. 
Acceptance  of  the  draft  law,  of  the  restrictions  on  food  and 
fuel,  of  the  food  production  program,  of  amusement  cur- 
tailment and  longer  working  hours,  the  contribution  of 
money  in  unheard-of  amounts  —  all  these  things  were  done 
not  only  without  protest,  but  heartily;  and  I  do  not  believe 
they  would  have  been  done  with  such  good  feeling,  if  at  all, 
had  not  the  public  mind  been  organized  for  their  acceptance. 
If  The  State  Council  did  anything  in  this  war,  it  organized 
the  public  mind  of  the  State. 

Again,  let  me  cite  an  instance,  this  time  of  the  team  work 
achieved  in  Illinois  by  means  of  our  State-wide  organiza- 
tion. On  September  17,  1918,  the  National  Government 
called  upon  The  State  Council  to  help  shut  off  non-war 
construction  work,  so  that  all  the  energies  of  the  nation 
might  be  devoted  to  essential  war  work.  Within  thirty 
days  eighty-nine  of  our  one  hundred  and  two  counties  had 
established  non-war  construction  boards,  and  when  the 
end  of  the  war  came  —  only  fifty-five  days  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  —  non-essential  construction  work  to  the 
amount  of  $13,873,000  had  been  deferred  until  after  the 
war,  and  few  people  even  complained  about  it. 

Again,  the  National  Government  in  August  last  called 
upon  the  Council  to  regulate  deliveries  by  the  stores  in 
Illinois,  to  induce  people  to  carry  home  their  own  parcels 
and  to  limit  Christmas  presents  to  useful  things.    This 
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looked  like  a  tough  job  and  it  was  quite  a  little  trouble  to 
find  somebody  who  was  willing  to  tackle  it,  but,  within 
sixty  days  the  merchants  of  every  town  of  2,000  or  more 
inhabitants  in  Illinois,  including  Chicago,  had  limited  their 
deliveries  to  one  a  day;  women  everywhere,  who  had  never 
done  so  before,  were  carrying  home  their  own  parcels  and 
the  merchants  themselves  in  every  town  of  the  State  were 
appealing  to  their  patrons,  in  the  name  of  the  State  Council, 
to  buy  only  useful  gifts  for  Christmas,  and  to  buy  those 
early.  Besides,  there  was  a  board  in  virtually  every  town 
to  see  that  these  rules  were  enforced. 

Another  manifestation  of  team-work  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Volunteer  Training  Corps,  now  converted  into 
Reserve  Militia.  The  absorption  of  the  National  Guard  by 
the  United  States  Army  left  Illinois  virtually  without  pro- 
tection against  internal  disorder,  which  the  nation  at  war 
might  invite.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Council 
nearly  15,000  men  —  largely  men  exempt  from  the  national 
service  —  enrolled  in  the  Volunteer  Training  Corps,  uni- 
formed themselves  and  used  their  spare  time  for  training. 
When  they  became  fit  and  competent  troops,  they  were 
converted  into  Reserve  Militia  —  six  regiments  of  them 
with  one  company  or  more  in  every  considerable  city  in 
the  State  —  and  are  now,  under  the  direction  of  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  State,  equipped  and  qualified  to  perform  any 
service  which  may  be  required  of  them. 

It  was  organization  of  the  public  mind,  also,  which  made 
possible  that  enormous  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  our  great 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  aid  organiza- 
tions, and  it  was  organization  of  the  minds  of  the  farmers 
which  made  possible  the  great  crop  I  have  mentioned. 
The  Council  helped  the  farmers  plan  the  program  which 
brought  it  about,  helped  to  provide  the  labor  which  planted 
and  harvested  it  (21,000  lads  from  the  cities  and  towns 
who  were  trained  and  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Boys'  Working 
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Reserve,  among  other  agencies)  and  the  Council  even  pro- 
vided the  seed  for  a  good  part  of  our  corn  crop. 

Some  of  you  know  already  that  the  Council  indirectly 
was  a  seed-corn  purchasing  agency  for  Illinois.  The  Chicago 
banks  backed  us  with  a  pledge  of  $1,250,000  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  only  borrowed  $495,000,  with  which,  together 
with  our  seed-corn  propaganda,  we  not  only  saved  the 
corn  crop  of  Illinois  but  made  a  profit  of  more  than  $140,- 
000  for  the  National  Government  —  which  became  our 
partner  in  the  enterprise  at  a  late  day,  and  took  all  the 
profits. 

That  brings  me  to  a  fact  which  I  think  is  somewhat 
unique  in  the  histories  of  the  various  State  Councils  of 
Defense  of  the  country,  as,  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  what- 
ever it  did  to  help  win  the  war,  The  State  Council  of  De- 
fense of  Illinois  was  a  money  making  institution.  We  cost 
the  people  of  Illinois  money,  to  be  sure  —  between  $150,000 
and  $175,000.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  the  Legisla- 
ture gave  us,  and  the  rest  we  secured  by  passing  the  hat 
around,  largely  here  in  Chicago.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
ask  the  State  for  any  further  appropriation,  but  notwith- 
standing that  we  had  such  a  small  amount  of  money  from 
the  State,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  cost  the  people  of 
Illinois  that  money  and  the  money  that  was  voluntarily 
given  us  here  in  Chicago  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
we  really  made  money  for  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
made  somewhere  around  $450,000  —  and  that  understates 
it  rather  than  overstates  it  —  or  nearly  three  times  what  we 
cost  the  State  and  the  people  of  Illinois.  We  made  it  in 
legitimate,  patriotic  enterprises,  enterprises  which  we  be- 
lieve did  a  great  deal  of  good  in  themselves  besides  showing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

In  addition  to  the  $140,000  we  made  out  of  seed-corn 
and  turned  over  to  the  Government,  we  also  made  over 
$300,000  out  of  our  Patriotic  War  Show  on  the  Lake  Front. 
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We  have  turned  over  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion $300,000  already.  I  very  much  regretted  having  to  do 
so,  but  under  the  Congressional  enactment  there  was 
nothing  else  to-do;  and  we  will  have  still  another  small 
check  to  send  them.  In  fourteen  days  here  on  the  Lake 
Front,  1,955,602  people  attended  the  show,  and  I  am  sure 
its  value  in  arousing  patriotic  sentiment  was  great  indeed. 

We  also  made  over  $8,000  out  of  our  Patriotic  Food 
Show  last  January  despite  two  of  the  most  terrific  blizzards 
Chicago  has  had  in  thirty  years,  and  besides,  that  show 
served  as  a  model  for  more  than  250  like  shows  throughout 
America.  We  sold  more  than  300,000  copies  of  the  recipe 
book  we  published  for  the  show,  distributing  them  from 
Britain  to  China,  at  five  and  ten  cents  a  copy,  and  made  a 
profit  of  over  $7,500  out  of  that  cook  book. 

Had  we  been  able  to  keep  all  we  made,  we  should  now 
be  turning  money  back  into  the  State  Treasury,  whereas 
other  States  had  appropriations  running  from  $100,000 
for  the  smaller  ones  to  $5,000,000  in  one  instance,  and  $2,- 
000,000  and  $1,000,000  in  others.  As  we  thus  turned  The 
State  Council  of  Defense  to  actual,  honest  and  legitimate 
profit,  I  wonder,  gentlemen,  if  the  people  of  Illinois  may 
not  turn  the  war  itself,  and  what  it  taught  us,  to  actual 
legitimate  profit?  Consider  the  great  Illinois  crop  of  1918. 
It  was  just  the  crop  the  needs  of  the  world  demanded.  We 
grew  it  because  the  Federal  Government  made  known  the 
demands  of  the  war  and  the  leading  farmers  of  the  State 
got  together  and  laid  out  a  program  which  would  meet 
these  demands;  because  the  farmers  of  the  State  counseled 
together  and  after  that  worked  together  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon purpose. 

The  farms  were  short-handed,  the  State's  greatest  crop 
was  threatened  for  lack  of  seed,  it  was  hard  to  get  planting, 
cultivating  or  harvesting  machinery,  or  fertilizer.  Despite 
all  this,  the  State  raised  its  most  valuable  crop  in  history 
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and  did  it  easily,  because  the  needs  of  the  time  imposed  an 
obligation  to  do  so.  Cooperation,  team-work,  was  accomp- 
lished as  a  matter  of  course,  when  the  safety  of  the  nation 
required  it. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  every  other  branch  of  in- 
dustry. Why,  there  wasn't  a  strike  of  importance  in  the 
State  after  the  war  started!  All  war  undertakings  suc- 
ceeded by  virtue  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation.  A  billion  and 
a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  were  sold  in 
Illinois  through  team-work.  Cooperation  achieved  our 
contributions  to  war  aid  and  relief.  Look  what  happened 
in  the  United  War  Work  Drive!  The  widest  differences  of 
opinion  in  our  country,  or  in  any  other  country,  are  religious ; 
yet  in  that  drive  we  found  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of  C, 
the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  and  the  Salvation  Army  passing 
the  same  hat  and  dividing  its  contents,  and  no  one  grumbled 
— much. 

If  we  could  achieve  this  unity  of  thought  and  purpose 
under  stress  of  war,  why  can't  we  do  it  in  time  of  peace? 
We  proved  that  team-work  served  best  when  the  nation 
was  in  peril;  are  we  going  to  forget  the  lesson  now  that  the 
peril  of  the  war  is  past?  I  hope  not;  for  remember,  gentle- 
men, patriotism  is  but  a  higher  development  of  team-work. 
Americanization  —  which  is  such  a  common  term  in  these 
days  —  is  only  the  conversion  of  the  foreign  born  to  applied 
cooperation.  To  Americanize  our  citizens  of  foreign  birth 
or  ancestry  is  simply  to  bring  them  to  the  realization  and 
acceptance  of  an  American  program  for  the  good  of  Amer- 
ica, and  to  work  to  that  program. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
particular  subject.  You  cannot  get  team-work,  gentlemen, 
if  the  people  of  the  team  speak  different  languages.  I  mean 
this  literally.  A  confusion  of  tongues  is  the  simplest  and 
most  effective  method  yet  discovered  for  defeating  a  com- 
mon purpose;  it  is  the  method  employed  by  Jehovah  him- 
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self  to  accomplish  that  end.  And  as  long  as  we  have  a  con- 
fusion of  tongues  in  America  we  cannot  hope  to  get  that 
complete  cooperation  which  means  Americanization. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  we  cannot  entirely  avoid  a 
multitude  of  tongues  in  the  first  generation  of  those  who 
come  to  America  as  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed  or  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  the  enterprising.  Therefore,  it  is  futile  to 
talk  of  complete  Americanization  of  the  first  generation  of 
the  foreign  born.  Such  talk  is  futile,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  it  is  undesirable  for  another  reason.  For  let  me  tell 
you  that  however  well  an  immigrant  may  come  to  love 
America,  however  well  he  may  come  to  understand  and 
however  highly  he  may  come  to  value  American  institutions, 
he  isn't  going  to  forget  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  can  no 
more  do  that  than  a  man  can  forget  the  women  who  bore 
him.  He  cannot  forego  all  affection  for  his  homeland  — 
the  soil  itself,  the  companions  and  kin  with  whom  he  grew 
up,  and  the  customs  of  his  youth  —  even  if  he  would. 

While  this  is  true,  and  while  to  think  of  abolishing  our 
confusion  of  tongues  in  the  first  generation  is  hopeless, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  on  maintaining  and 
propagating  this  Babel  of  languages  through  the  second 
and  even  the  third  and  fourth  generations.  Yet  that  is  what 
we  are  doing  —  in  the  foreign-language  schools  of  America. 
It  is  these  which  most  need  to  be  Americanized  in  behalf  of 
a  sound  and  enduring  patriotism.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  American 
schools.  I  do  object  to  foreign-language  schools  in  America. 
A  foreign  born  family  in  America  begins  with  two,  the 
husband  and  wife.  We  may  find  it  difficult  always  to  make 
good  Americans  of  these,  because  they  lack  our  language. 
But  the  children  of  a  foreign  born  family,  usually  from  four 
to  ten  —  why  should  we  deliberately  make  them  poor 
Americans  by  allowing  them  to  acquire  their  education  in 
a  foreign  tongue? 
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The  language  in  which  a  child  learns  the  elementaries 
of  education  —  "the  three  R's,"  common  grammar  and 
fundamental  history  —  is  the  language  in  which  he  comes 
to  do  his  thinking.  You  don't  help  to  make  a  good  Amer- 
ican citizen  of  a  child  by  bringing  him  up  to  think  in  a 
language  which  is  not  the  common  language  of  his  country. 
We  can't  make  a  foreign  born  citizen  a  good  American  by 
law.  But  we  can  make  the  schools  of  Illinois  American  by 
law,  and  thereby  make  it  easier  for  those  born  here  to  be 
good  Americans.  The  State  Council  of  Defense  thinks  this 
should  be  done.  The  Council  believes  it  would  be  the  long- 
est step  in  Americanization  it  is  possible  to  take.  Hence, 
to  round  out  its  work,  it  will  recommend  this  step  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Springfield.  And  if  that  recommenda- 
tion shall  be  translated  into  law  it  is  the  Council's  belief 
that  to  have  made  it  will  not  be  the  least  service  it  has 
rendered  Illinois. 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  We  will  all  stand  and 
sing  "Illinois." 

(All  arose  and  joined  in  singing  "Illinois.") 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  Governor  Lowden,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  violate  precedent,  but  I  am  going  to 
violate  precedent  now,  and  instead  of  introducing  you  to  this 
audience  I  am  going  to  try  to  introduce  the  audience  to  you. 

You  know  these  men  here.  A  great  many  of  them  list- 
ened to  a  little  speech  you  made  just  before  you  were 
inaugurated  Governor.  You  said  when  you  got  to  Spring- 
field you  were  going  to  try  to  reform  the  civil  administration; 
you  were  going  to  try  to  do  away  with  the  innumerable 
little  bureaus  that  have  been  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  this 
State  in  such  a  wasteful  and  inefficient  manner  for  so  many 
years.  Possibly  you  noticed  the  indulgent  smile  that  went 
over  some  of  these  faces  at  that  time.  They  had  heard  that 
story  before.  Every  Governor  who  has  been  elected  in  recent 
years   said  the  same  thing.     The  Commercial   Club  had 
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spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  money,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  time  trying  to  convince  the  National 
Government  at  Washington  that  something  of  that  kind 
ought  to  be  done  there,  but  we  were  told  that  it  could  not 
be  done.  An  ex-president  of  the  United  States  once  stood 
before  this  Club  and  said  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

But  when,  after  you  had  been  in  office  a  few  months, 
we  were  electrified  by  the  news  that  the  revolution  had 
been  accomplished,  that  smile  disappeared.  We  were  told 
that  125  bureaus,  commissions  and  agencies  had  been 
consolidated  into  nine  departments  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Governor,  and  in  spite  of  what  you  said,  Governor, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  blame  these  gentlemen  very  much 
for  saying  among  themselves  that  a  man  who  can  do  that 
in  Springfield  ought  to  be  made  to  undertake  the  job  on  a 
bigger  scale  somewhere  else. 

These  are  what  are  called  business  men  —  whatever 
that  means.  They  are  men  who  work  hard  themselves,  and 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  work  of  other 
men.  To  some  extent  they  take  the  responsibility  of  saying 
how  much  those  other  men  shall  be  paid.  They  are  not 
angels  —  yet;  some  of  them  perhaps  never  will  be.  As  a 
class  they  are  not  philanthropists,  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, Governor  Lowden,  that  after  all  they  are  the  bone  and 
the  sinew  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  They  are  not  men 
who  talk  very  much  about  the  flag,  but  they  sing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  They  never 
talk  much  about  patriotism,  but  30  per  cent  of  the  members 
of  this  Club  have  given  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the 
State  and  the  Government  during  this  great  war,  and  the 
others  have  done  everything  they  could  find  to  do  to  help 
along  the  same  cause.  They  have  contributed  their  full 
share  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  the  Bed  Cross  Fund  and  all 
other  funds  to  which  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute. 
Those  of  them  who  had  sons  of  fighting  age  sent  them  to 
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the  colors.  Some  of  them  will  never  return.  Their  record 
is  that  they  volunteered  for  the  most  dangerous  service 
at  the  front  and  were  killed  in  action. 

It  seems  to  me  in  view  of  all  this  that  the  old  slander 
that  business  men  are  not  quite  as  patriotic  as  other  men 
ought  to  be  done  away  with.  At  any  rate,  Governor  Low- 
den,  I  am  very  proud  to  introduce  these  men  to  you  tonight. 
They  are  here  to  welcome  you  and  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gen- 
tlemen of  The  Commercial  Club :  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  here  tonight.  I  think  it  is  all  of  twenty-five  years 
since  I  was  first  a  guest  of  The  Commercial  Club.  Its  din- 
ners have  always  been  occasions  of  good  fellowship  and  good 
talk.  I  appreciate  the  truth  of  what  your  President  has  said 
of  the  character  of  the  business  men  who  compose  this  great 
and  historic  organization.  I  know  your  standing  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  I  had  supposed  that  I  had  selected  one  of  the 
best  business  men  among  you  for  Chairman  of  The  State 
Council  of  Defense.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  greatly  disap- 
pointed I  am  tonight  to  hear  him  confess  that  the  Federal 
Government  got  that  half  million  away  from  us. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  duty  devolved 
upon  me  to  constitute  this  State  Council  of  Defense,  I 
knew,  or  I  thought  I  knew,  that  the  war  could  not  be  won 
by  capital  alone,  or  by  labor  alone,  or  by  any  one  class 
within  our  midst.  Therefore,  I  made  that  body  representa- 
tive of  all  our  people,  as  nearly  as  I  knew  how.  At  the  time  I 
was  subject,  of  course,  to  some  criticisms,  but  I  have  been 
used  to  that  for  a  great  many  years,  and  tonight,  as  you 
have  listened  to  the  very  able  and  comprehensive  speech  by 
the  Chairman  of  that  body,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  my 
action  in  so  making  up  that  body  has  been  justified  by  the 
great  events  that  have  come  out  of  The  State  Council  of 
Defense. 
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I  doubt  if  even  you,  with  all  the  activities  you  have 
shown  during  all  the  months  of  this  great  war,  realize  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  that  fell  to  this  lady  (addressing  Mrs. 
Bowen)  and  these  gentlemen.  It  was  not  only  Chicago, 
but  it  was  these  scattered  communities,  these  smaller  cities, 
towns,  villages  and  rural  communities  all  over  the  State 
that  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  Our  people  arose  a  little 
slowly  at  first,  but  as  they  learned  the  tremendous  signifi- 
cance of  this  war  more  rapidly,  they  in  increasing  numbers 
wished  to  do  their  part.  Organizations  sprang  up  every- 
where. There  were,  of  necessity,  collisions  between  different 
organizations  in  the  same  communities.  Therefore,  it  was 
not  only  necessary  to  mobilize  these  forces  of  patriotism 
but  it  was  equally  necessary  to  thoroughly  organize  them, 
and  that  great  work  was  done,  as  if  by  a  master  hand,  by 
The  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense.  Wherever  you  went 
in  Illinois  you  found  that  instead  of  confusion,  instead  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  functions  of  this  committee  or  that 
committee,  there  was  coordination,  there  was  system, 
there  was  no  loss  of  energy  because  of  misdirection;  but 
you  found  efficiency  everywhere,  and  that  was  the  work 
of  The  State  Council  of  Defense. 

You  can  realize  that  with  the  large  number  of  com- 
mittees organized  everywhere  it  was  necessary  to  evolve 
some  plan  by  which  there  was  a  central  body,  by  which 
there  was  some  point  of  common  contact  of  all  these  forces. 
That  was  accomplished  through  the  organization  of  what 
was  known  as  the  County  Executive  Committee,  composed 
of  the  Chairmen  of  all  of  these  various  committees,  with 
some  competent  individual  at  the  head  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  thus  coordination  and  order  came  out  of 
the  chaos  which  had  theretofore  existed. 

The  Chairman  of  The  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
told  you  something  of  the  organization  of  the  Reserve 
Militia.    When  I  tell  you  that  within  a  few  weeks  after 
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that  Council  came  into  existence,  although  all  our  National 
Guard  had  been  federalized  and  were  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State,  Illinois  had  more  troops  under  arms,  equipped 
and  ready  for  any  emergency,  than  it  had  before  the  war 
commenced,  you  will  realize  that  this  was  a  great  accomp- 
lishment. That,  gentlemen,  was  due  largely  to  the  move- 
ment set  on  foot  by  The  State  Council  of  Defense  under  the 
direction  of  the  very  able  Chairman  of  its  sub-committee, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  State. 

We  were  without  arms  when  the  first  of  July,  1917, 
came.  We  could  get  no  response  to  our  request  from 
Washington.  I  felt  that  we  were  helpless.  I  sent  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  State,  with  personal  letters  to 
friends  of  mine  in  Washington,  and  he  stayed  there  until 
he  got  the  arms.  We  were  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to 
have  our  own  independent  State  force,  ready  for  any 
emergency,  after  war  was  declared. 

I  am  not  going  into  infinite  details  as  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  great  body.  I  am  here  tonight  rather  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  very  great,  unselfish  and 
distinguished  services  this  body  has  rendered  to  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  to  listen  to  the  admirable  presentation  of  its 
accomplishments  by  its  Chairman.  I  want,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  other  things  which  I  believe, 
after  all,  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  things  done. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  representatives  of  labor  and 
representatives  of  capital  were  brought  together  by  me  in 
my  office  at  Springfield.  These  gentlemen  met  then  for  the 
first  time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  misgivings  in 
your  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  the  minds  of  others,  just 
as  there  were  in  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented labor,  as  to  how  they  should  get  on.  Yet  I  am  told 
that  in  all  the  months  that  have  since  come  and  gone,  the 
records  of  The  State  Council  of  Defense  disclose  not  one 
divided  vote  upon  any  question  of  policy  by  that  body. 
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The  other  night  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
dinner  in  Springfield,  given  in  honor  of  the  Chairman  of 
The  State  Council  of  Defense.  I  was  exceedingly  interested 
to  hear  the  different  representatives  of  different  war  activ- 
ities describe  their  experiences  during  the  time  of  the  war. 
The  first  gentleman  who  spoke,  in  trying  to  find,  as  we 
all  do,  some  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  and  the  cost  of 
the  war,  was  more  impressed  by  this  fact  than  any  other: 
That  the  coal  miners,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  number 
in  Springfield,  who  in  the  years  before  the  war  had  lived 
in  a  measure  to  themselves,  and  the  other  elements  of  the 
community,  really  got  acquainted  for  the  first  time  and 
discovered  to  their  surprise,  that  they  were  the  same  kind 
of  folks  after  all.  There  developed  a  complete  harmony 
between  all  the  elements  in  the  city  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  He  ventured  the  hope  and  belief  that  the  new 
feeling,  which  had  come  to  Springfield  because  of  this 
mutual  acquaintance  and  understanding,  would  continue 
and  thereby  afford  some  compensation  for  the  losses  of 
the  war. 

The  next  speaker  found  compensation  in  this:  He  had 
to  do  with  correlating  the  agencies  of  the  County  of  San- 
gamon (which  is  the  county  in  which  Springfield  is  situated) 
outside  of  the  city,  with  the  activities  of  the  people  of 
Springfield.  He  said  that  in  all  the  years,  as  far  as  he  could 
recall,  there  had  been  a  mutual  jealousy  between  the  city 
and  the  districts  outside,  but  as  they  came  to  cooperate  in 
these  war  undertakings  those  prejudices  were  broken  down, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  today  a  new  feeling  of  cooperation 
and  a  comradeship  between  the  people  who  live  out  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  byways  and  the  people  who  live  in  the  city, 
and  there  was  another  compensation,  as  he  saw  it. 

The  third  gentleman  had  found  this  which  gave  him 
great  hope  for  the  future:  He  was  connected  with  the 
religious  activities,  and  he  said  that  before  the  war  there 
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were  misunderstandings  between  the  Protestants  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Catholics  on  the  other  hand,  and  with 
those  perhaps  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  that  under  the  stress 
of  this  great  war,  with  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
springing  up  anew  in  the  hearts  of  all,  all  of  the  denomina- 
tions had  felt  that  in  some  sort  of  way  they  were  serving 
the  same  God  and  the  same  great  cause,  and  thus  a  new 
feeling  of  brotherhood  had  arisen  between  the  religious 
creeds  in  the  city  of  Springfield. 

My  friends,  if  that  was  true  of  Springfield  and  Sanga- 
mon County,  it  was  true  throughout  all  of  the  State,  and 
so  today  we  have  a  solidarity  of  our  citizenship  with  which 
we  have  won  the  war,  that  is  worth  all  the  war  has  cost,  if 
we  can  only  preserve  that  solidarity. 

And,  gentlemen,  why  can't  we?  We  have  only  half  won 
this  war.  We  had  two  foes, — the  crowned  despot  of  Ger- 
many and  the  unbridled  mob  as  represented  in  Russia. 
Those  were  our  two  enemies  and  I  do  not  know  which  is 
the  more  dangerous  of  the  two.  I  only  know  that  to  the 
American  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  is  as  little  to  be  borne  as 
is  the  tyranny  of  the  mailed  fist. 

The  battle  is  only  half  won,  and  if  we  would  win  the 
other  half,  if  we  would  regain  all  the  prestige  and  security 
which  were  our  proud  boasts  during  other  years,  we  must, 
whatever  our  inclinations  may  be,  preserve  the  spirit  which 
those  gentlemen  around  that  little  board  at  Springfield 
described  the  other  night  when  they  said  that  the  working- 
men  and  the  people  of  the  city  of  Springfield  had  come 
together,  that  the  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  country  had 
come  together,  and  that  the  people  of  all  churches  which 
believed  in  a  God  of  righteousness  had  united  to  work 
together.  Preserving  this  spirit  under  the  Providence  of 
God  we  will  win  this  other  battle  just  as  we  have  won  on 
European  battlefields. 

And  now  a  word  and  I  am  done.   You  have  been  told  of 
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the  great  contribution  in  men  which  we  have  made  to  the 
Armies  of  Freedom,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  contribution. 
We  wondered,  some  of  us,  in  the  years  before  the  war, 
whether  our  young  men  had  the  same  fibre  that  men  had 
had  in  other  wars.  We  wondered  whether  or  not  they 
would  make  the  same  superb  showing  upon  the  battlefield 
as  their  sires  had  made,  and  we  have  followed  with  love, 
and  sometimes  with  tears,  their  course  upon  a  score  of 
battlefields.  We  have  seen  them  at  Belleau  Woods;  we 
have  seen  them  at  Chantilly;  we  have  seen  them  at  Chateau 
Thierry  where  they  first  turned  back  the  tide  of  that  great 
conflict;  we  have  seen  them  at  St.  Mihiel;  and  we  saw  them 
up  to  the  very  moment  when  the  armistice  came  into 
effect  in  the  Argonne  Forest;  and  we  know  tonight  that 
Illinois'  sons  need  not  blush  when  their  deeds  are  compared 
with  the  deeds  of  their  most  valorous  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers. 

There  is  one  other  acknowledgment  I  must  make  to 
this  Club,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  departed 
from  my  practice  and  came  here  tonight.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  been  in  Chicago  for  over  a  month,  and  I  came 
simply  to  attend  this  banquet.  As  long  as  the  Illinois 
legislative  body  is  in  session  in  Springfield,  as  the  Speaker 
will  tell  you,  the  Governor  who  is  wise  will  stick  pretty 
close  to  his  desk,  and  so  this  is  my  first  visit,  as  I  said,  in 
over  a  month. 

As  the  Chairman  of  The  State  Council  of  Defense  has 
told  you,  we  appropriated  but  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
their  use.  No  one  knew  then  the  extent  of  the  activities 
they  would  assume.  It  was,  therefore,  a  pure  guess  as  to 
the  amount  they  would  need;  but  as  the  Government  day 
after  day  added  to  their  functions,  as  has  been  described, 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  would 
not  be  sufficient.  The  legislature  was  not  in  session.  I  did 
not  deem  it  wise  to  call  it  into  extraordinary  session  simply 
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to  provide  those  funds  and  I,  therefore,  came  to  Chicago 
one  day  and  got  hold  of  a  group  of  distinguished  members 
of  this  Club  (whom  to  relieve  of  embarrassment,  for  I  see 
them  before  me,  I  shall  not  name  tonight),  and  I  told  them 
that  we  needed  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  the  State, 
under  the  law,  could  not  contract  an  indebtedness;  that  I 
wished  they  would  raise  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
so  this  great  body  could  continue  its  useful  and  patriotic 
work,  but  that  if  they  did  I  could  not  give  them  any  sort 
of  hope  that  the  State  would  ever  pay  it  back,  and  that  it 
must  be  regarded  purely  as  a  gift.  Instantly  they  responded 
and  that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  raised  within  a 
very  brief  time,  largely  contributed  by  members  of  this 
Club.  So,  tonight  I  would  not  be  comfortable  if  I  did  not 
make  acknowledgment  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  very 
great  and  generous  help  you  rendered  in  that  particular; 
and  that,  as  I  know,  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  instances  in 
which  the  members  of  this  Club  have  contributed  their 
part  to  the  winning  of  this  war. 

I  thank  you  as  heartily  as  I  know  how  for  the  great 
and  splendid  part  which  you  played,  and  assure  you  that 
you  have  helped  make  the  name  of  Illinois  illustrious  in  the 
greatest  war  of  all  the  world.    I  bid  you  good  night. 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  Gentlemen,  it  only  remains 
to  extend  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  you,  Governor  Lowden, 
to  Mr.  Insull,  and  especially  Mrs.  Bo  wen,  and  their  asso- 
ciates, for  being  with  us  tonight. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FOURTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  February  8,  1919 

Closed  Meeting:  Vice  President  Hulbert  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  Commercial  Club  and  the  War 
Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Lamont        Mr.  H.  M.  Byllesby 
Mr.  John  W.  Scott 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  Gentlemen,  the  Executive 
Committee  decided  to  have  a  closed  meeting  this  evening 
and  to  call  on  some  of  the  members  of  the  Club  who  have 
been  active  in  war  work  outside  of  the  city  to  give  short  talks, 
ten  minute  talks,  on  their  experiences.  We  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  have  a  closed  meeting  so  that  these  men  might  speak 
without  any  restraint.  There  may  possibly  be  some  dis- 
agreeable things  that  they  will  have  to  say.  If  so  they  can 
talk  here  freely  without  any  danger  of  misunderstanding. 

Before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  this  year, 
or  this  season  I  should  say,  I  was  asked  to  prepare  a  list  of 
the  Club  members  who  had  been  active  in  war  work,  to  be 
read  at  that  meeting.  I  went  over  the  list  carefully  and  could 
find  no  place  to  draw  the  line.  So  far  as  I  can  discover  there 
is  not  a  single  member  of  this  Club  who  has  not  been  active 
in  war  work;  not  a  single  member  who  has  not  subordin- 
ated his  own  business  to  the  work  of  the  Government  in  do- 
ing anything  that  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  Whatever  foun- 
dation there  may  be  for  the  charge  that  The  Commercial 
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Club  has  suffered  from  dry  rot,  or  has  not  done  very  much  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  certainly  no  such  charge  can  be  made 
against  its  individual  members. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  strange  that  when  each  individual  had 
his  own  burdens,  his  own  activities,  collective  work  was  not 
to  be  expected.  But  I  think  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Club  in  April,  when  you  hear  Mr.  Wetmore's  report  of  what 
was  done  at  the  Municipal  Pier  and  the  very  vital  aid  given 
by  this  Club,  we  shall  feel  we  really  have  done  something  as 
a  Club,  in  this  crisis. 

When  I  think  about  the  war  activities  of  the  members  of 
this  Club,  there  are  three  names  that  always  come  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  and  those  are  Julius  Rosenwald,  Stanley 
Field  and  Ted  Donnelley.  They  are  all  men  who  were  given 
tasks  beyond  the  strength  of  men  to  perform,  but  like  the 
old  story  of  the  race  horse  hitched  to  the  dray,  they  ran  with 
the  load  until  they  dropped  in  the  harness.  But  unlike  that 
horse,  these  thoroughbreds  delivered  the  goods  before  they 
dropped. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  all  of  us  to  see  Julius  Rosen- 
wald's  smiling  face  here  at  the  last  meeting,  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  us  to  have  him  here  tonight.  Mr.  Rosenwald 
went  abroad  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  speak 
to  the  men  wherever  he  could  find  them  in  groups,  especially 
the  non-combatant  troops,  known  in  the  army  as  the  Ser- 
vice of  Supply;  and  to  carry  a  message  to  them  as  to  how  the 
people  at  home  felt,  and  also  a  message  from  the  Secretary 
of  War.  I  am  going  to  ask  him  to  say  a  few  words  on  his 
experiences. 

Me.  Julius  Rosenwald:  Mr.  President  and  members 
of  The  Commercial  Club :  I  haven't  a  prepared  address  and 
doubt  that  I  can  interest  you  in  the  things  I  have  to  relate, 
because  what  I  have  to  say  is  getting  to  be  what  my  boy 
would  call  "stone  age  stuff." 

Since  we  went  into  the  war  I  have  been  exceedingly  proud 
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of  my  membership  in  this  Club,  because  there  were  so  many 
of  our  members  in  Washington  almost  from  the  beginning; 
and  a  good  many  of  them  were  there  most  of  the  time.  When 
I  went  abroad,  at  every  turn  one  would  see  a  member  of  The 
Commercial  Club,  and  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  we  all  ought  to  feel  especially  proud  of  being  fellow  mem- 
bers with  General  Dawes? 

I  believe  no  man  (and  when  I  say  "no  man"  I  mean  a 
civilian  in  uniform),  no  American  has  done  more  for  this 
great  war  than  our  friend  Charlie  Dawes.  He  is  looked  upon 
over  there  as  a  tower  of  strength  on  every  side  and  every- 
body appreciates  the  fact. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Colonel  Byllesby,  Stanley 
Field,  Mr.  Simpson  and  others  abroad  —  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  members  were  in  evidence  everywhere. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  my  work  in  Washington  except  to 
say  that  the  finest  experiences  during  my  stay  in  that  city 
were  in  connection  with  the  men  of  business.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  their  willingness  to  do  anything  the  country 
needed.   Many  of  them  said: 

"Mr.  Rosen wald,  you  tell  us  what  you  would  like  to 
have  us  do  and  we  will  do  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
the  stuff  costs  or  how  much  profit  there  is  in  it,  but  you 
just  let  us  know  what  you  want  us  to  do  and,  as  to  the 
price,  we  will  be  satisfied  to  have  you  fix  that." 

That  attitude  was  true  in  almost  every  line  of  business 
with  which  I  came  in  contact;  it  made  me  proud  that  I  was 
one  of  the  business  men  of  this  country.  In  my  judgment, 
gentlemen,  never  before  in  any  country  during  a  war  have 
the  business  men  been  so  patriotic  nor  put  business  trans- 
actions on  so  high  a  plane  and  with  so  little  desire  for  profit- 
eering as  the  American  business  men  during  this  war. 

Under  date  of  July  29,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote 
me,  in  part,  as  follows : 
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"I  want  you  to  go  to  France,  move  around  among  our 
American  troops  and  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity 
which  arises  to  address  our  boys,  pointing  out  how  the  coun- 
try appreciates  the  services  they  are  rendering.  Carry  to 
them  as  a  message  from  me,  or  rather  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  whom  I  venture  to  speak  to  them,  this 
thought :  That  in  a  time  of  universal  sacrifice  they  are  hav- 
ing the  heroic  opportunity,  and  their  privilege  is  to  vindicate 
again  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  wholesomeness  and  beauty 
of  the  principles  upon  which  American  liberty  is  based ;  that 
this  war  will  free  France  and  Europe,  but  in  addition  to  that 
it  will  free  America,  and  that  when  they  have  helped  to  make 
men  free  everywhere  the  blessings  and  rewards  of  a  finer 
civilization  will  be  especially  theirs  to  enjoy  since  they  have 
so  greatly  contributed  to  their  preservation. " 

The  Secretary  of  War  advised  me  to  go  in  uniform,  be- 
cause moving  about  among  the  troops  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult in  civilian  clothes  and  I  would  be  continually  under 
suspicion.  It  never  occurred  to  him  nor  to  me,  how  ridicu- 
lous it  would  be  to  be  an  officer  without  rank.  I  never  thought 
of  it  until  I  reached  the  boat,  but  there  I  was  in  an  officer's 
uniform  and  no  officer.  Everywhere  I  could  see  officers  look- 
ing me  over  and  probably  saying  to  themselves,  although  not 
loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  it:  "Who  the  hell  is  that  fel- 
low? "  That  was  a  great  discomfort,  but  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  face  it.  Having  no  other  clothes  with  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to. 

I  sailed  August  5  on  the  Aquitania,  which  took  but  one 
week  to  cross;  landed  at  Liverpool  and  went  on  to  London 
that  night.  We  remained  a  couple  of  days  in  London,  then 
went  to  Paris,  and  among  the  first  things  I  did  when  I  got 
to  Paris  was  to  go  up  to  General  Headquarters  to  get  m 
travel  papers  and  credentials,  and  then  I  asked  them  if  they 
could  cure  my  uniform  disease.  They  said  they  never  had 
had  a  case  like  it  but  they  were  willing  to  do  anything  I 
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could  suggest.  I  told  the  boys  over  there  afterward  when  I 
came  to  speak  to  them,  of  this  story,  and  apologized  for  ap- 
pearing in  a  Sam  Brown  belt.  I  didn't  have  one  when  I  got 
to  London  because  I  didn't  know  what  a  Sam  Brown  belt 
was,  but  there  I  found  every  officer  had  one  on.  I  felt  that  I 
looked  like  the  deuce  walking  along  without  this  "harness," 
so  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  one;  but  that  was  only 
worse  and  more  of  it  —  more  camouflage.  And  I  had  to  put 
up  with  that,  too.  The  only  thing  they  could  suggest  at 
General  Headquarters  was  that  I  put  some  kind  of  brassard 
on  my  arm.  They  said  to  me,  "Nobody  will  know  what  it 
means,  but  you  can  have  it,  if  you  want  it."  As  I  told  the 
boys  afterward,  then  the  officers  began  to  look  at  me,  won- 
dering if  I  just  had  a  baby  or  something  worse. 

The  men  in  the  Service  of  Supply,  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  told  me,  were  inclined  to  become  a  little  discouraged, 
simply  because  they  were  anxious  to  do  their  part  at  the 
front,  as  was  natural.  I  urged  upon  them,  and  used  argu- 
ments which  seemed  to  convince  them,  that  their  service 
was  just  as  valuable  to  the  Government  and  to  the  cause  as 
that  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  at  the  front  and  that,  if 
they  did  their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  wherever  they 
were  they  would  be  just  as  great  heroes  and  would  be  so  re- 
garded by  the  people  at  home. 

There  never  was  a  finer  set  of  men  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  than  our  boys  who  were  in  France.  I  could  nev- 
er make  you  understand  how  my  affection  for  these  fellows 
grew  as  I  met  them  day  after  day.  They  were  the  most  lov- 
able boys  you  could  imagine  and  the  best  behaved  crowds 
I  ever  saw.  I  never  saw  them  do  a  thing  that  was  rowdyish. 
They  were  just  gentlemen.  Among  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  boys  with  whom  I  daily  came  in  contact,  in  all  the 
time  I  was  abroad  I  never  saw  one  of  them  drunk.  I  saw 
them  in  Paris.  I  saw  them  in  the  smaller  towns  and  cities 
and  villages  everywhere;  but  I  never  saw  one  of  them  drunk. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  none  of  them  was  drunk,  but  I 
never  saw  one.  I  felt  this  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our 
boys.  Wherever  I  went  I  got  the  finest  kind  of  reports 
from  the  officers,  and,  by  the  way,  I  might  say  that  I  got 
them  from  the  officers  in  command  of  the  black  troops  as 
well  as  the  white  troops.  The  black  troops  worked  like 
nailers. 

In  talking  to  the  boys  back  of  the  line  I  would  say  to 
them,  "You're  just  as  great  heroes,  if  you  will  do  your  part 
well,  as  the  fellow  who  goes  over  the  top. "  They  needed  that 
sort  of  thing  because  they  felt  their  position  keenly.  The 
boys  who  came  back  from  the  front  used  to  "rub  it  in"  a 
little  by  saying  to  them,  "You  are  imitation  soldiers."  I 
learned  of  this  and  afterward  when  I  got  a  chance  to  speak  to 
the  combatant  troops  I  would  say  to  them : 

"Boys,  when  you  meet  the  fellows  in  the  S.  O.  S.  (which 
is  the  Service  of  Supplies),  rub  the  fur  the  right  way.  If  it 
were  not  for  those  fellows  keeping  you  supplied  you  men 
couldn't  fight." 

The  work  our  boys  did  behind  the  lines  was  marvelous 
—  unloading  the  ships,  loading  the  cars,  building  roads, 
building  transports,  putting  up  telegraph  lines,  taking  care 
of  supplies  and  shipping  them.  At  a  place  called  Gievres, 
which  was  an  enormous  storage  place  with  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroad  track,  I  spoke  to  two  groups  —  one  of 
about  5,000  and  one  of  about  7,000  —  in  one  evening.  Some 
of  the  fellows  said,  "Can't  you  see  that  we  get  a  day  off  oc- 
casionally? Some  of  us  have  been  here  ten  months  and  nev- 
er had  a  day  off. "  I  asked  the  colonel  in  command  (a  won- 
derful chap  —  Colonel  Symonds),  "Why  is  it  that  the  men 
cannot  get  a  day  off?"  He  replied,  "We  aim  to  give  them 
one  day  a  month  but  I  cannot  afford  to  let  the  front  suffer 
and  we  simply  haven't  got  the  men.  We  can't  do  it.  If  we 
get  an  order  for  a  thing  we  were  not  expected  to  have  I  don't 
say  'It  is  not  my  place  to  furnish  that' —  I  get  it.    The  men 
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are  called  upon  to  get  the  goods  to  the  front  and  any  failure 
on  our  part  might  be  very  disastrous. " 

The  spirit  of  the  men  was  simply  wonderful.  It  was  not 
at  all  a  spirit  of  complaint  and  the  only  thing  they  had  to 
complain  about  was  not  getting  days  off.  They  worked  with 
the  finest  will  imaginable.  Hours  made  no  difference  to  them. 

As  soon  as  I  was  ordered  to  go  abroad  I  telegraphed  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States,  asking  each  for  a  letter 
which  I  might  read  to  the  boys  from  their  States  when  I 
chanced  to  meet  a  group  of  them.  I  thought  it  might  be 
more  like  a  word  from  home  than  anything  I  might  bring 
them.  They  usually  know  their  Governor  by  name  and  I  be- 
lieved a  greeting  from  him  to  his  boys  might  please  them. 
Really,  it  proved  a  happy  thought. 

When  I  met  crowds,  of  anywhere  from  1,500  to  as  high  as 
7,000  men  in  a  group,  I  would  say,  "Boys,  where  are  most  of 
you  from?"  Of  course,  they  came  from  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union,  but  as  a  rule  there  would  be  a  large  group  from 
some  particular  part  of  the  country  and  I  would  read  to 
them  the  letters  from  the  Governors  of  their  States.  Such 
applause  and  cheers  as  these  Governors  received ! 

I  would  then  talk  to  the  boys  on  civic  matters.  I  would 
tell  them  they  were  really  demonstrating  what  America 
ought  to  be;  that  the  fact  they  were  living  together  in  har- 
mony, not  questioning  whether  a  man  or  his  parents  came 
from  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Russia,  or  whether  he  was  rich  or 
poor,  a  Jew,  a  Christian,  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  Mo- 
hammedan, or  of  any  or  no  faith,  taking  one  another  for 
what  they  were,  gave  a  demonstration  of  what  we  really 
hoped  America  would  be  after  the  war.  I  said  to  them,  "It's 
up  to  you  boys  to  make  America  what  this  army  is."  That 
seemed  to  appeal  to  them.  I  told  them  the  making  of  this 
country  was  going  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in 
the  American  army  when  they  got  back  home. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  shaken  hands  with  every  one 
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of  the  fellows,  but,  of  course,  could  not.  However,  I  gener- 
ally managed  it  with  the  boys  from  Chicago  and  from  Illi- 
nois. I  had  an  advantage  that  probably  nobody  else  would 
have  had.  Practically  none  of  them  knew  who  I  was,  but 
the  man  in  introducing  me  almost  invariably  would  mention 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  and,  of  course,  that  was  a 
friend  from  home  to  many  of  them.  I  did  not  need  much 
more  of  an  introduction  after  that. 

When  I  first  got  to  General  Headquarters  I  said  I  would 
like  to  see  something  of  the  front  so  as  to  get  the  proper  col- 
oring. So  they  sent  an  adjutant  with  me  to  Chateau  Thier- 
ry. I  saw  that  ruined  city  —  a  town  of  about  8,000.  Every 
house  had  been  damaged,  many  of  the  houses  wrecked,  and 
the  little  towns  surrounding  it  were  absolutely  down  to  the 
ground.  I  did  not  see  at  any  time  a  real  battle;  my  work  was 
behind  the  lines  largely  and  I  had  no  opportunity.  I  hap- 
pened, however,  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mihiel  the 
day  after  that  victory.  I  had  made  about  fifty  speeches,  and 
talking  in  the  open  air  is  pretty  hard  work,  particularly  if 
you  try  to  reach  the  edge  of  a  large  crowd.  It  was  something 
I  had  not  been  used  to,  never  having  done  much  public 
speaking,  and  my  voice  began  to  give  out.  I  decided  to  take 
two  or  three  days'  rest.  Colonel  Abel  Davis  had  telegraphed 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  asking  if  I  could  come  up  where  he 
was.  I  went  there  and  was  with  him  in  his  dugout  three  nights 
and  two  days.  That  was  the  only  real  war  experience  I 
encountered.  The  shells  s-i-z-zed  overhead  all  day  long. 
One  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  cannon  from  both  sides. 
While  you  could  not  see  anything  you  could  hear  this  buz- 
zing of  shells  overhead.  All  day  long  aeroplanes  in  the  air 
were  being  shot  at  from  one  side  or  the  other,  to  try  to 
keep  them  high  up  in  the  air.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  hit  one. 
It  seemed  sometimes  as  if  a  hundred  shots  were  made  at  an 
aeroplane,  judging  from  the  specks  in  the  sky  produced  by 
the  powder. 
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But  my  real  experience  was  one  night  while  I  was  with 
Colonel  Davis  when  his  superior  officer,  Gen.  Paul  Wolf, 
invited  us  to  dinner  and  included  Colonel  Sanborn,  who  is 
in  the  same  division.  When  we  arrived  the  band  played 
"Illinois."  After  a  very  pleasant  evening,  at  about  8:30 
we  heard  aeroplanes  in  the  air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect nights  imaginable,  just  the  kind  the  soldiers  dread,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  aeroplane  its  opportunity.  We  could  hear 
the  bombs  dropping.  While  there  is  not  much  of  a  chance 
that  a  bomb  is  going  to  drop  right  where  you  are,  one  is  al- 
ways afraid  it  will.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  may  be  ten  miles 
away  and  hear  the  report.  When  I  got  back  that  night  I  sat 
out  in  front  of  Colonel  Davis'  quarters  and  could  see  very 
plainly  the  signals  in  the  German  lines.  What  they  meant, 
of  course,  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea,  but  every  few  min- 
utes one  could  see  signal  rockets  bursting  in  the  air  and  hear 
the  aeroplanes  go  into  the  German  lines,  get  a  fresh  supply  of 
bombs,  and  then  hear  them  come  out  and  hear  them  drop 
the  bombs  and  go  back  again.  One  could  not  see  the  aero- 
planes but  could  hear  them  very  plainly. 

There  is  one  thing  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Club,  that  has  been  on  my  mind  a  good  deal  since  my  re- 
turn, but  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  anything  about  it. 
The  Governors'  letters,  from  which  I  will  read  you  just  a 
few  extracts,  dwelt  upon  the  warmth  of  welcome  which 
awaited  the  returning  soldier.  For  example:  The  Governor 
of  Arkansas  in  his  letter  had  this  paragraph:  "All  America  is 
proud  to  do  our  boys  homage,  and  we  all  welcome  the  day 
when  they  come  home  to  receive  the  plaudits  they  so  richly 
deserve."  The  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  reads: 
"When  they  return  the  State  will  belong  to  them  and  they 
will  receive  the  honors  which  are  justly  their  due. " 

Let  me  read  you  Governor  Lowden's  letter : 

"I  quite  envy  you  in  your  new  assignment  of  duty  to 

visit  our  boys  across  the  seas.    I  wish  I  might  go  with 
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you.  You  will  see  the  finest  men  in  the  world,  I  think, 
fighting  in  the  greatest  cause  which  ever  engaged  liberty- 
loving  men. 

"I  have  seen  these  men.  I  have  seen  them  as  they 
have  entrained;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  training  camps 
and  cantonments  and  noted  the  marvelous  progress  they 
have  made.  I  have  followed  them  with  pride,  yes  and 
with  appreciation,  across  the  sea;  and  now  we  are 
thrilled  by  their  heroic  performances  on  the  foreign 
battle  fields. 

"Tell  the  men  of  Illinois  that  we  rejoice  with  solemn 
pride  in  their  achievements  and  know  that  the  honor  of 
Illinois  is  safe  in  their  hands.  Tell  them,  too,  that  when 
one  of  them  falls  in  battle  there  goes  with  our  tears  a 
stern  resolve  that  he  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  We  feel 
more  and  more  that  our  soldiers  at  the  front  are  fighting 
for  that  we  hold  dear,  and  the  people  at  home  without 
stint  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  our  soldiers  in 
the  field  and  to  comfort  and  aid  them. 

"We  shall  cherish  forever  the  memory  of  those  who 
fall  in  the  conflict  and  we  shall  have  a  welcome  for  those 
who  return  to  us  such  as  only  a  free  nation  can  give  to 
its  brave  defenders.  God  bless  our  officers  and  men 
wherever  they  may  be. " 

I  read  that  letter  because  it  is  from  our  own  Governor. 
Notice,  please,  in  the  last  paragraph  in  his  letter,"  .  .  .  and 
we  shall  have  a  welcome  for  those  who  return  to  us  such  as 
only  a  free  nation  can  give  to  its  brave  defenders."  That 
welcome  is  what  I  think  we  are  woefully  lax  in.  We  are  not 
giving  these  boys  the  welcome  they  were  promised,  and 
should  get  when  they  come  back.  The  people  have  so  much 
lost  interest  in  the  war  that  these  men  come  back  and  little 
or  no  attention  is  paid  to  them.  I  haven't  in  mind  now,  gen- 
tlemen, the  hurrah  which  a  few  troops  have  had  in  Chicago; 
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but  all  along  the  route  which  these  men  travel  from  New 
York  to  their  camps,  men  and  women  should  be  at  the  sta- 
tion with  flags  and  cheers  to  give  these  boys  a  hearty  wel- 
come home.  All  that  it  requires  is  initiative  and  organiza- 
tion. Today,  these  boys  come  home  and  hardly  a  cheer 
reaches  them.  Today  I  asked  an  officer  who  had  just  come 
back  what  kind  of  reception  his  men  received  in  New  York. 
He  said,  "Well,  a  tug  came  out  and  circled  around  twice, 
and  it  had  a  little  German  band  on  it,  and  they  played  a 
couple  of  tunes  and  went  away.  That's  all  the  reception  I 
saw  in  New  York." 

It  would  seem  that  something  should  be  done  so  that 
every  troop  train  is  met,  during  the  daylight  hours,  by 
people  at  the  stations  where  the  train  stops,  to  cheer  these 
boys  and  to  wave  flags  upon  their  arrival  and  departure. 
They  are  entitled  to  this  for  the  sacrifices  they  have  made 
for  us.  It  has  been  promised  them.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going 
to  waste  any  time  in  introductions  tonight.  I  will  call  on 
Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  who  was  one  of  nine  members  of 
the  special  Diplomatic  Commission  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1917  to  make  an 
investigation  of  Russian  conditions,  Senator  Root  being  the 
Chairman  of  this  Commission.  The  Commission  left  Seattle 
in  May,  1917,  and  returned  in  August  of  that  year.  Mr. 
McCormick's  duties  did  not  end  there,  however,  as  he  has 
since  been  actively  engaged  in  assisting  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  Russian  problems.  I  know 
you  will  all  be  glad  to  hear  a  word  from  him. 

Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick:  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen: The  subject  of  Russia  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  im- 
portant before  the  thinking  people  of  the  world.  To  sum- 
marize it  in  a  few  minutes  is  about  as  difficult  a  job  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  man  who  rushed  into  a  hardware  store 
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and  said,  "Have  you  any  mouse  traps  here?"  The  sales- 
man said  "Yes,"  whereupon  the  man  snapped  out:  "Give 
me  one  in  a  hurry.   I  want  to  catch  a  train. " 

I  can  give  you  only  a  short  summary  of  how  Russia  ap- 
peared to  us  in  1917,  and  contrast  with  that  the  chaotic 
conditions  of  today  which  are  at  such  variance  with  what 
we  then  found. 

Our  Mission  arrived  at  Petrograd  via  the  Trans-Siber- 
ian Railway  in  May,  1917.  We  found  the  new  Provisional 
Government  quietly  and  peacefully  installed.  The  revolu- 
tion had  been  accomplished  with  a  singularly  small  loss  of 
life,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  an  orderly  condition. 
Everyone  was  enjoying  himself.  Their  new-found  freedom 
was  so  novel  that  the  people  felt  they  must  enjoy  it  as  chil- 
dren enjoy  a  holiday. 

The  most  significant  thing  was  the  absence  of  vodka, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  prevailing  drink  of  the 
country  and  the  curse  of  the  whole  nation.  Doing  away 
with  vodka  lent  to  the  country  a  marked  feeling  of  safety, 
security  and  strength.  The  operations  of  commerce  were 
proceeding  in  rather  a  halting  way,  but  the  banks  which  we 
visited  were  secure  and  were  functioning  most  satisfactorily. 

We  completed  the  special  investigation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment sent  us  upon,  and  we  made  our  report  immediately 
by  cable  and  letter,  and  personally  upon  our  return.  Some 
special  dangers  became  at  once  apparent  to  us.  We  discov- 
ered that  the  Provisional  Government  itself  was  timid  and 
weak  and  had  not  been  able  to  demonstrate,  up  to  the  time 
of  our  arrival,  that  it  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  country.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Czar's  government,  and  the  prospects  then 
seemed  favorable  for  the  continuance  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  Provisional  Government.  For  let  me  say  with  empha- 
sis that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  —  we  met  them  all  — 
seemed  to  be  men  of  as  much  personal  ability,  good  judg- 
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ment,  common  sense  and  loyalty  to  their  Government,  as 
the  members  of  any  Cabinet  I  have  known  or  heard  of  in 
recent  years.  But  they  had  not  yet  found  their  bearings 
officially  and  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  make  a  test  of  strength 
with  the  elements  of  disturbance  and  unrest. 

The  second  danger  we  found  was  the  German  propa- 
ganda, which  was  unbelievably  active  and  effective.  This 
evil  influence  had  so  permeated  the  country  that  every  com- 
munity was  being  filled  with  German  thought  and  ideals, 
given  from  the  German  view-point. 

Idleness  was  apparent  on  every  hand.  Soldiers  and  citi- 
zens alike  forgot  their  work,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  en- 
joyment and  simply  talking  in  little  knots  and  larger 
groups. 

The  food  supply  was  diminishing;  the  manufactories 
were  falling  off  in  their  output;  the  railways,  while  function- 
ing in  a  half-hearted  way,  were  beginning  to  run  down,  so 
that  economically  they  were  becoming  very  unsatisfactory. 

But  the  great  question  now  before  all  nations  —  that  of 
the  Bolsheviki  —  was  then  but  a  small  cloud  on  the  horizon. 
We  did  not  attach  a  very  serious  import  to  it.  We  saw 
Trotsky  and  Lenine  and  heard  them  speak.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  money  they  were  spending  in  buy- 
ing up  newspapers  and  conducting  an  expensive  propaganda. 
Money  was  running  like  water,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rubles.  We  could  not  prove  where  it  all  came  from.  We 
were  satisfied  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  were  emissaries  and 
agents  of  the  German  government,  but  we  then  had  no  posi- 
tive proof  to  that  effect.  That  fact  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated since  our  return. 

We  finished  our  journey  and  made  our  recommendations 
to  the  Government.  I  will  not  go  into  details  except  to 
mention  these  three  important  ones : 

First:  That  we  should  immediately  launch  a  strong 
American   propaganda,    not   at  great  expense,   but   with 
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energy  and  common  sense,  as  an  offset  to  the  German 
propaganda. 

Second:  That  we  should  furnish  engineering  help  to 
manage  the  railroads  and  show  the  Russians  how  to  run 
them.  Mr.  J.  F.  Stevens  was  over  there  with  a  Railway  Com- 
mission of  seven  capable  and  experienced  engineers.  We 
felt  that  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  Provision- 
al Government  and  that  others  could  be  brought  over  as 
they  might  be  required. 

Third:  That  cars  and  engines  should  be  sent  in  large 
numbers,  as  requested  by  the  Provisional  Government,  to 
supplement  the  equipment  of  the  railways. 

Then  we  sailed  for  home.  We  were  full  of  hope.  Every 
indication  pointed  toward  an  improvement  in  economic 
and  political  conditions.  While  we  were  on  the  ocean  the 
downfall  began.  First,  300,000  of  the  Russian  soldiers  re- 
treated before  the  Germans,  left  the  battle  line  and  went  to 
their  homes.  Then  Korniloff,  that  able  general,  came  up 
with  an  army  of  10,000  men  from  the  south  to  help  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Provisional  Government  and  to  offer 
opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki.  The  first  split  between  him 
and  Kerensky,  the  Minister  of  War,  occurred  when  Kerensky 
denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  and  called  upon  his  army  to 
disband.  This  destroyed  his  efficiency,  his  army  melted 
away  like  snow  before  the  sun,  and  a  strategic  element  that 
would  have  been  of  great  help  in  supporting  the  Provisional 
Government  was  lost. 

Lenine  and  Trotsky  then  saw  their  opportunity  to  seize 
the  Government,  for  when  Kerensky  found  himself  unable  to 
maintain  his  military  leadership  and  authority  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Provisional  Government  could  not  cope  with 
the  economic  problems  of  the  country.  With  that  assur- 
ance which  some  men  assume  who  have  no  property  and 
nothing  to  risk,  Trotsky  from  New  York,  Lenine  from 
Switzerland  —  both  of  them  Germans  who  had  assumed 
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these  names  for  political  reasons  —  asserted  themselves  and 
by  sheer  nerve  took  over  the  direction  of  Government  af- 
fairs. From  that  moment  Bolshevism  was  forced  upon  the 
Russian  people,  not  because  they  wanted  it,  but  because  in 
their  simplicity,  in  their  ignorance,  in  their  superstition, 
with  their  unresisting  natures,  they  did  not  help  themselves 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  resistance. 

So  this  small  group,  which  was  hardly  large  enough  for 
us  to  recognize,  spread  like  a  dark  and  ominous  cloud  over 
the  whole  Russian  horizon. 

Conditions  then  rapidly  changed  for  the  worse.  The 
railways  fell  into  disrepute,  the  food  shortage  began,  the 
manufactories  were  taken  over  by  the  Bolshevists,  and 
plunder,  riot  and  disorder  reigned  everywhere. 

Madame  Breshkovskaya,  grandmother  of  the  revolution, 
has  said,  "Bolshevism  is  not  a  system  or  a  principle,  but  a 
behavior."  That  is  a  trenchant  statement,  for  Bolshevism 
is  a  thing  you  can  hardly  define.  Its  influence  is  as  insidious 
as  the  miasma  that  comes  from  a  swamp.  It  is  intangible. 
You  cannot  tell  where  it  comes  from  or  where  it  is  going. 
But  it  is  a  pest  that  sweeps  through  the  land. 

Bolshevism  has  proven  itself,  as  we  all  know,  a  failure. 
What  has  it  done  for  the  Russian  people?  For  the  peasants 
—  nothing.  It  has  furnished  them  no  clothes ;  it  has  fur- 
nished them  no  food;  every  manufactory  that  Bolshevism 
has  taken  over  has  been  paralyzed.  It  is  not  a  constructive 
force  but  a  force  of  destruction.  It  lives  by  terrorism,  and 
the  ruthless  and  brutal  power  of  might.  Bolshevism  is  a 
program  not  only  for  Russia  but  for  the  world.  It  aims  at 
internationalism.  It  crops  out  everywhere,  and  like  a  spark 
of  fire  that  blows  from  the  original  flame  it  breaks  out  in  the 
most  unexpected  places. 

It  is  probable  that  Lenine  and  Trotsky  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  this  country  use  armed  intervention  in  Russia 
so  they  could  have  tried  to  throw  upon  us  the  onus  of  their 
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failure.  They  could  then  have  said,  "If  the  United  States 
had  only  recognized  us  and  supported  us  everything  would 
have  been  better. "  But,  the  recognition  of  Bolshevism,  in 
our  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  Russia,  would  have  been  a  fatal  mistake 
for  the  United  States. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked:  "Why  were  our  sol- 
diers ever  sent  to  Russia?"  The  answer  cannot  be  made  in 
one  sentence.  In  the  first  place  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
upon  the  eastern  front  have  never  been  fulfilled  entirely. 
The  Germans  have  not  fully  withdrawn  as  they  were  told  to 
do.  They  are  supplying  munitions  to  the  Bolsheviki.  They 
are  still  at  home  in  Russia  and  their  influence  there  is  to-day 
strong  and  effective.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  problem.  Our  soldiers  were  sent  to  Russia  to  pro- 
tect our  property  and  supplies  there.  From  Archangel  and 
from  Siberia  came  imploring  messages  to  our  Government 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  our  soldiers. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  proposed  conference  at  the 
Prinkipo  Islands  to  which  the  representatives  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki were  to  be  invited.  If  the  Bolsheviki  had  accepted 
that  invitation  what  would  the  promises  of  the  Soviet  amount 
to?  The  Bolshevik  idea  is  to  overthrow  government  —  how 
therefore  can  any  government  accept  any  promises  made  by 
the  Bolshevists?  What  guarantee  could  we  have  to  protect 
any  agreement  that  might  be  made  there?  The  whole  plan 
of  the  Prinkipo  Conference  was  fraught  with  danger  and  in- 
vited failure!  Lenine  proposed  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
the  conference,  but  his  acceptance  was  qualified  when 
he  said:  "Our  relations  to  that  conference  will  depend  upon 
our  military  relations  with  the  Allies,  and  we  are  growing 
militarily  stronger  every  day. "  It  was  not  to  be  a  conference 
on  even  terms;  the  conditions  were  to  be  such  that  Lenine 
was  sure  they  would  be  in  his  favor.  That  is  the  only  kind  of 
conference  he  is  willing  to  have. 
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Now  as  to  the  attitude  of  our  own  Government  to  the 
Russian  problem.  All  the  members  of  our  Mission  were  unan- 
imous in  the  opinion  that  vigorous  and  prompt  measures 
should  have  been  taken.  We  were  satisfied  that  England  and 
France  would  join  us  in  any  reasonable  Allied  plan.  The 
Government's  plan,  announced  the  3rd  of  last  August, 
seemed  to  us  a  practical  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Russian  question.  It  called  for  the  appointment  of  an  econ- 
omic commission  of  barter,  supported  by  police  protection. 
The  soldiers  who  were  to  assure  the  personal  safety  of  the 
members  of  the  Mission  would  not  be  sufficient  in  number 
to  be  counted  as  an  army  of  intervention.  The  Commission 
would  have  speakers,  picture  films,  business  men  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  exchange,  and  numerous  interpreters 
to  explain  to  the  people  of  the  country  the  peaceful  and  con- 
structive character  of  the  Mission. 

The  sad  thing  about  this  program  is  that  it  was  never 
carried  out!  The  commission  was  not  appointed.  A  small 
portion  of  the  soldiers  was  sent  to  Russia  —  5,000  to  Arch- 
angel and  7,000  to  Vladivostok.  In  our  judgment  that  num- 
ber was  not  an  adequate  support.  Either  none  should  have 
been  sent  or  more. 

The  next  Government  step  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  composed  of  Vance  McCormick,  Bernard 
Baruch  and  Edward  Hurley  to  carry  on  trading  operations 
with  Russians  through  a  corporation  with  a  capital  of  five 
millions  of  dollars.  The  plan  was  a  good  one  but  it  was  or- 
ganized on  too  small  a  scale.  They  had  just  got  started 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  economic  conditions  be- 
came so  changed  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  develop 
that  plan.   It  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 

You  may  be  interested,  perhaps,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
value  of  Russian  money.  The  ruble  normally  is  worth  51 
cents.  At  present,  for  the  purpose  of  calculation,  it  is  rated 
at  about  6  cents,  but  you  could  not  get  even  6  cents  in  any 
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mercantile  transaction,  or  in  any  exchange  made  between 
banks  or  by  any  person  who  had  real  money  to  exchange  for 
rubles.  But  if  the  suggested  commission  for  barter  was  ap- 
pointed, it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to  es- 
tablish the  machinery  necessary  for  economic  trade.  Busi- 
ness men  could  do  it  because  the  Russians  have  many  mate- 
rials for  barter.  They  have  thick  hides,  they  have  minerals, 
they  have  plenty  of  wheat  and  rye  in  Siberia  —  quite  a  list 
of  articles,  in  fact,  —  which  they  could  exchange  for  shoes, 
clothing  and  food,  where  they  cannot  get  such  supplies  to- 
day. 

Coming  now  to  the  present  status,  the  rule  of  Bolshe- 
vism is  a  tyranny  far  worse  for  the  workmen  and  peasants 
of  Russia  than  ever  was  the  rule  of  the  Czar.  They  have 
spread  terror  over  the  country.  The  best  men  have  been 
killed,  even  without  trial.  Our  own  representatives  have 
told  us  that  if  a  servant  in  a  family,  for  instance,  had  a 
grievance  against  his  masters,  that  servant  could  go  by  night 
and  report  to  some  official  in  the  town  that  his  master  was 
not  a  desirable  citizen,  and  in  the  morning  a  band  of  sol- 
diers would  kill  the  master  in  his  own  house.  There  was  not 
even  the  semblance  of  an  accusation  or  a  trial.  That  condi- 
tion still  exists. 

Bolshevism  is  in  the  ascendency,  and  the  astounding  fact 
is  that  Bolshevism  represents  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
people!  The  great  majority  are  against  it,  but  the  Bolshe- 
viki  by  their  aggressiveness  terrorize  the  peasants  and  have 
thus  far  held  them  in  subjugation. 

We  are  told  that  millions  will  die  this  winter  —  that 
everything  is  in  stagnation.  We  are  told  that  the  railroads 
cannot  operate,  and  that  while  there  is  plenty  of  wheat  in 
one  part  of  Siberia  it  is  impossible  to  transport  it  to  where 
there  is  a  scarcity,  in  cities  like  Moscow  and  Petrograd. 
Therefore  devastation,  destruction,  panic  and  suffering 
exist  to-day  in  Russia  and  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  the 
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Bolsheviki  have  the  upper  hand.  Moscow  and  Petrograd, 
as  you  learn  from  the  press,  are  practically  exhausted.  The 
Ukraine  is  exhausted.  Siberia  is  in  a  better  condition,  but 
Siberia  cannot  transport  its  wheat  to  the  points  where  the 
hungry  people  are. 

What  is  the  duty  and  the  opportunity  of  the  United 
States  to-day?  The  war  is  not  over;  peace  has  not  been  made. 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  three  days  ago  in  the  Senate  called 
upon  the  Government  to  withdraw  our  soldiers  from  Russia, 
but  he  proposed  no  constructive  policy  to  follow  such  an 
action.  To  withdraw  the  soldiers  now  without  further  action 
by  the  Allies  would  only  add  to  the  trouble  and  give  the 
Bolshevist  rule  a  greater  opportunity  to  exercise  its  des- 
potic and  bloodthirsty  power. 

I  believe  that  this  country  and  the  Allies  must  help  Rus- 
sia out  of  this  epidemic  of  evil,  this  disease  and  this  death. 
America  is  the  natural  leader  in  this  movement.  The  talis- 
manic  word  in  Russia,  when  we  were  there,  was  "American- 
ski."  The  Russians  dislike  Japan,  fear  England,  respect 
France,  and  love  America.  They  have  never  doubted  our 
sincerity  because  they  know  we  have  no  axe  to  grind,  we 
want  no  territory,  we  have  nothing  to  exploit.  In  short,  it 
is  upon  America  that  Russia  depends. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  Allies  is  a  unified  policy.  Eng- 
land must  not  have  one  policy,  France  another,  and  the 
United  States  still  another.  They  must  all  act  according  to 
one  plan.  General  Denikin  with  100,000  troops  has  been 
moving  up  from  the  south  to  join  Admiral  Kolchack  in  Si- 
beria. General  Denikin  is  a  trustworthy  leader  and  Admiral 
Kolchack  is  the  same.  We  should  supply  them  with  muni- 
tions because  they  are  not  trying  to  put  even  the  Provisional 
Government  back  into  power.  They  are  pledged  to  secure  a 
constituent  assembly,  which  will  decide  what  government 
the  people  want.  Whatever  else  we  may  do,  we  should  at 
least  furnish  provisions,  food,  clothing  and  munitions  of  war 
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to  those  two  generals  and  their  men  who  are  fighting  for 
Russia  against  Bolshevism. 

Even  at  this  late  date  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  render 
economic  assistance.  We  could  go  to  Odessa  with  a  com- 
mission and  a  reasonable  number  of  soldiers,  say  10,000  or 
20,000,  and  begin  to-day  to  work  out  in  the  southern  part  of 
Russia  what  we  have  begun  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok. 
I  do  not  mean  20,000  American  soldiers  alone,  but  Allied 
soldiers,  and  I  believe  France  would  join  us  in  such  a  move. 
I  am  not  so  sure  about  England.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  English  sentiment  seems  to  be  changing  to- 
ward the  withdrawal  of  her  troops,  but  two  or  three  months 
ago  England  would  have  joined  us. 

The  speakers  in  our  propaganda  could  urge  upon  the 
people  that  we  have  no  wish  for  any  of  their  territory.  We 
could  show  by  our  gifts  of  food  and  clothing  that  our  posi- 
tion is  an  unselfish  one.  The  military  forces  would  make  it 
safe  for  our  commissioners  to  carry  this  plan  through.  The 
people  would  soon  realize  that  the  Allies  were  there  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  stop  murder  and  help  them  to  peace  and  a 
good  government.  The  Russians  are  easily  influenced  by 
the  power  of  a  plausible  speaker.  They  would  take  kindly 
to  and  follow  such  a  combined  movement.  In  the  judgment 
of  those  who  deeply  desire  to  help  Russia  this  would  be  the 
wisest  and  sanest  plan  for  America  to  pursue. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  tell  Russia 
what  kind  of  government  she  wants.  But  we  can  support 
the  anti-Bolshevik  movement  in  order  to  restore  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  which  Lenine  and  Trotsky  throttled  and 
dispersed  by  surrounding  the  chamber  with  marines  with 
loaded  guns  and  fixed  bayonets.  And  that  assembly,  exer- 
cising its  own  free  and  unrestricted  choice,  can  decide  what 
form  of  government  Russia  is  to  have.  What  more  noble 
objective  than  this  could  the  Allies  accomplish  for  Russia? 
What  greater  or  more  practical  contribution  could  they 
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make  toward  the  peace  of  the  world?  Gentlemen,  the  cause 
of  suffering  and  stricken  Russia  knocks  loudly  and  earnestly 
at  our  doors  for  help.  While  America  is  doing  so  much  for 
other  nations  who  are  now  in  distress,  let  us  hope  that  she  will 
not  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  this  great  and  helpless  people. 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going 
to  call  on  Colonel  Lamont,  who  has  been  for  over  a  year  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  in  Washington,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  discharge  was  Division  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Colonel  Robert  P.  Lamont:  In  a  brief  note  from 
our  Chairman  he  asked  for  a  ten  minute  talk  embodying  a 
constructive  suggestion  growing  out  of  my  experience  in 
Washington.  I  am  glad  he  mentioned  "ten  minutes"  and 
a  "constructive  suggestion,"  otherwise  I  should  probably 
have  been  tempted  to  undertake  something  on  the  order  of 
a  descriptive  or  historical  essay  on  my  work  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  with  a  lot  of  statistics  which  might  run  into  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  along  that  line  that  after  a  year  on 
the  Potomac  front  I  escaped  without  casualties  and  with 
generous  treatment  in  the  way  of  promotion  and  rank,  in 
spite  of  my  unmilitary  habit  of  not  wearing  spurs  or  a 
wrist  watch. 

I  believe  I  can  best  lead  up  to  a  constructive  suggestion 
by  referring  to  some  rather  severely  critical  articles  on  the 
work  of  the  Ordnance  Department  which  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Chicago  morning  papers  in  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Now,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  in 
detail  to  these  criticisms,  but  that  would  take  considerable 
time,  so  in  the  short  time  available  we  will  undertake  to  show 
in  a  general  way  that  the  criticisms  are  unfounded,  and 
that  even  if  the  statements  were  true  the  fault  would  not  be 
with  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  charge  against  the  Ordnance  Department  in  a  gen- 
eral way  is  that  it  failed  to  supply  our  troops  with  necessary 
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ordnance  material.  This  statement,  of  course,  is  not  true, 
but  if  it  is  answered  by  a  statement  that  we  got  all  of  the 
supplies  we  needed  from  the  French  and  English,  we  are 
then  charged  with  putting  a  heavy  load  upon  the  backs  of 
our  Allies  and  interfering  with  their  supplies.  This  is  not 
true.  In  a  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee,  General 
Crozier  shows  that  immediately  upon  our  getting  into  the 
war  he  started  negotiations  with  the  French,  and  he  read 
into  the  record  a  notice,  dated  July  14,  1917,  prepared  for 
the  French  press  by  M.  Tardieu,  head  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, part  of  which  I  will  quote: 

"An  important  agreement  has  been  concluded  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  French  High  Com- 
missioner, Monsieur  Andre  Tardieu. 

"According  to  said  agreement  the  American  Government 
adopts  the  two  principal  pieces  of  material  of  French  artil- 
lery, the  75-millimeter  field  gun  and  155-millimeter  rapid- 
fire  howitzer. 

"The  Expeditionary  Corps  of  Gen.  Pershing  has  re- 
ceived from  the  French  authorities,  on  arrival,  its  field  artil- 
lery, its  rapid-fire  heavy  artillery,  and  its  French  artillery, 
which  of  course  will  accelerate  its  taking  its  place  in  the  line. 

"At  the  same  time  the  artillery  production  in  France  and 
in  America  has  been  organized  so  that  the  American  Army 
of  1,000,000  men  which  is  about  to  be  recruited  will  receive 
without  delay,  as  the  units  are  formed,  the  necessary  heavy 
and  light  guns. 

"The  negotiations,  taken  up  for  the  first  time  at  the 
end  of  May,  between  Monsieur  Andre  Tardieu,  High  French 
Commissioner,  Monsieur  Ganne,  Chief  of  War  Munitions  of 
the  High  Commission,  and  Brig.  General  Crozier,  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  were  characterized  by  two  ideas. 

"On  one  hand,  the  American  Government  wished  to 
adopt  the  quickest  solution,  in  order  to  realize  in  the  short- 
est time  the  complete  armament  of  its  forces. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  with  great  foresight,  they  attached 
particular  importance  to  realizing,  for  the  American  and 
the  French  armies  called  to  fight  on  the  same  battlefield,  uni- 
formity of  munitions  —  of  such  capital  importance  from  a 
tactical  point  of  view. 

"In  view  of  these  two  desired  aims,  the  French  High 
Commissioner  was  able,  thanks  to  the  development  since 
1916  of  the  machine  equipment  of  our  war  munition  facto- 
ries, to  furnish  General  Crozier  with  a  detailed  plan  of  indus- 
trial collaboration,  which,  by  the  united  efforts  of  French 
and  American  industries,  will  assure  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  American  program. " 

The  truth  is  that  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  equip- 
ping their  own  largely  increased  armies  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time  it  was  necessary  for  both  the  French  and  the 
English  to  enormously  increase  their  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing ordnance  material.  Having  once  furnished  the  in- 
itial equipment  this  capacity  was  at  least  ninety  per  cent 
larger  than  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  wastage,  and  both 
the  French  and  the  English  were  very  anxious  to  furnish  us 
all  of  the  materials  needed.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
the  French  were  not  looking  for  more  orders,  and  they  did 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  this  business  helped  their  trade 
balance.  In  fact,  further  on  in  the  notice  above  quoted,  M. 
Tardieu  states: 

"From  the  financial  standpoint,  it  is  possible  to  hope  that 
the  purchase  by  the  United  States  of  French  artillery  mate- 
rial will  create  an  improvement  in  exchange,  which,  under 
the  existing  relations  of  America  and  her  European  Allies, 
is  as  much  to  be  desired  by  the  United  States  as  by 
France. " 

Later  the  French  agreed  to  deliver  155-millimeter  guns 
in  addition  to  the  howitzers,  and  on  December  5,  General 
Bliss  cabled  to  the  Adjutant  General  in  Washington  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"In  order  to  insure  the  equipment  with  artillery  and  am- 
munition of  the  American  troops  as  fast  as  they  arrive  in 
France,  the  ministers  of  munitions  of  France  and  England, 
and  Perkins  representing  the  United  States,  have  exhaust- 
ively examined  the  situation  and  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions for  their  respective  governments:  'The  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  France  state  that  their  produc- 
tion of  artillery  (field,  medium  and  heavy)  is  now  estab- 
lished on  so  large  a  scale  that  they  are  able  to  equip  com- 
pletely all  American  divisions  as  they  arrive  in  France  dur- 
ing the  year  1918  with  the  best  make  of  British  and  French 
guns  and  howitzers.  *  *  *  With  a  view,  therefore,  first  to 
expedite  and  facilitate  the  equipment  of  the  American  ar- 
mies in  France,  and  second  to  securing  the  maximum  ulti- 
mate development  of  the  ammunition  supply  with  the  min- 
imum strain  upon  available  tonnage,  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  propose  that  the  American  field, 
medium  and  heavy  artillery  be  supplied  during  1918  and  as 
long  after  as  may  be  found  convenient,  from  British  and 
French  gun  factories  *  *  *'." 

There  is  ample  evidence  from  official  reports  that  our 
troops  were  at  all  times  supplied  with  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion as  well  as  could  be  reasonably  expected.  No  doubt  there 
were  times  when  there  were  shortages,  due  to  various  causes, 
probably  transportation  as  much  as  anything  else.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  Germans  themselves  ran  out  of  ammuni- 
tion at  the  end  of  1914.  But  on  account  of  their  great  facil- 
ities they  were  able  during  the  winter  of  1914-15  to  put  them- 
selves in  better  position  for  the  next  campaign  than  were  the 
Allies,  who  were  busy  during  the  first  year  increasing  their 
manufacturing  facilities.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  Eng- 
land and  France  had  for  years  actively  maintained  large  gun 
plants,  and  were  to  that  extent  in  very  much  better  shape 
than  we  were  in  this  country,  to  rapidly  increase  their  out- 
put of  ordnance  material,  it  was  between  two  and  three  years 
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after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  before  England  had  a  satis- 
factory supply.  The  truth  is,  also,  that  the  amount  of  am- 
munition used  during  this  war  enormously  exceeded  the  es- 
timated requirements,  based  upon  previous  experience  of  all 
countries  at  war,  including  Germany. 

So  much  for  the  supply  of  munitions  —  a  word  or  two 
about  the  length  of  time  required  to  produce  ordnance  ma- 
terials. 

The  Ordnance  Officers  who  accompanied  the  French  Com- 
mission which  came  to  this  country  in  the  early  summer  of 
1917  told  our  Ordnance  Officers  that  we  could  not  possibly 
get  ready  to  manufacture  any  recuperators  for  75-millimeter 
guns  inside  of  two  years.  They  stated  that  Germany  had 
captured  a  good  many  of  their  75's,  but  that  they  had  never 
been  able  to  reproduce  the  gun;  that  the  French  themselves 
required  over  two  years  to  learn  how  to  make  this  most 
difficult  part  of  all  guns,  and  it  was  very  unlikely  that  we 
could  do  better.  They  were  anxious  to  make  these  parts 
themselves. 

Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the  difficulty  of  man- 
ufacturing ordnance.  There  is  no  commercial  material  man- 
ufactured of  comparable  size,  the  accuracy  of  which  in  any 
way  compares  with  it,  except  possibly  the  highest  grade  of 
machine  tools,  astronomical  instruments  and  work  of  that 
character.  Of  the  five  or  six  thousand  contractors  who  were 
finally  engaged  on  work  for  the  Ordnance  Department,  less 
than  one  per  cent  had  any  previous  experience  in  such  work. 
They  had  not  only  to  equip  themselves  with  the  necessary 
facilities,  in  most  cases  with  new  buildings  as  well  as  machin- 
ery, but  also  their  employes  had  to  acquire  experience  and 
skill  in  the  work.  It  took  many  months  to  get  the  necessary 
machine  tools,  and  many  more  months  to  learn  how  to  use 
them. 

Something  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  is  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  Neville  Island  plant.   Early  in  the  Spring 
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of  last  year  when  the  Germans  were  pounding  at  the  gates 
of  Paris  and  the  British  were  discussing  whether  or  not  they 
should  evacuate  the  channel  ports,  it  was  decided  by  higher 
authority  that  the  Ordnance  Department  should  place  an 
order  for  a  plant  with  the  capacity  to  complete  fifteen  14- 
inch  50-caliber  guns  per  month.  Every  existing  plant  in  the 
United  States  capable  of  building  big  guns  was  loaded  up 
with  work  for  at  least  a  year  ahead.  A  new  plant  had  to  be 
created.  The  Ordnance  Department  called  upon  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  most  capable  organization  in  the  United 
States  to  undertake  the  work,  and  gave  it  a  free  hand  to 
build  the  plant  and  to  make  the  guns  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  without  regard  to  expense.  This  corporation  under- 
took to  build  the  plant  and  operate  it  without  profit.  It 
picked  out  of  its  very  large  organization  fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
its  most  capable  officers,  and  set  out  with  the  determination 
to  live  up  to  its  reputation  for  getting  things  done  well  and 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
corporation  had  the  best  facilities  in  the  United  States  for 
making,  fabricating  and  erecting  structural  steel  for  build- 
ings, and  for  assembling  machinery,  tools  and  equipment  of 
all  kinds,  the  very  best  promise  it  could  make  was  to  begin 
delivery  of  the  guns  in  two  years.  Not  only  were  there  no 
machines  in  this  country  capable  of  building  these  guns,  but 
for  the  larger  tools  the  machines  to  build  the  machines  had 
to  be  made.  This  plant  alone  would  have  cost  one  hundred 
fifty  million  dollars.  The  guns  would  have  cost  from  one 
hundred  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  apiece. 

In  one  single  plant  built  at  Detroit  to  make  one  part  of 
the  75-millimeter  and  of  the  155-millimeter  guns,  the  ma- 
chine tools  alone  cost  over  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  these  had  to  be  specially  built.  The  organiza- 
tion which  undertook  this  work  had  shown  extraordinary 
ability  in  getting  into  and  building  up  an  enormous  auto- 
mobile business.    It  worked  its  men  nights,  days,  Sundays 
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and  Christmas  Day  of  1917,  but  up  to  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber last  it  had  not  delivered  any  considerable  quantity  of 
the  parts. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  it  takes  time  to  build  ord- 
nance material  when  you  have  to  start  from  the  ground  to 
build  plants,  manufacture  machinery  and  learn  how  to  do 
the  work.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
if  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  were  not  able  to  live  up 
to  their  promises  of  delivery. 

There  have  been  criticisms  of  unnecessarily  severe  in- 
spection and  of  numerous  changes  in  designs  which  delayed 
the  work.  Very  likely  there  is  truth  in  these  complaints.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  General  Crozier  had  ten  assistants 
in  his  office.  The  total  force  of  officers  in  the  Ordnance 
Corps  at  Washington,  the  arsenals  and  on  private  inspection 
duty  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  eighty-five.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  there  were  six  thousand  officers  and  sixty-two 
thousand  enlisted  men  in  the  Department.  Ninety-five  per 
cent  of  these  people  were  from  civil  life  and  most  of  them  had 
never  seen  a  modern  piece  of  artillery  or  a  high  explosive 
shell  or  shrapnel.  There  are  over  one  hundred  thousand 
items  of  ordnance.  Every  item  must  be  designed  and  speci- 
fications written,  and  it  must  be  inspected  during  manu- 
facture and  after  completion.  With  such  a  vast  number  of 
difficult  items  and  an  untrained  organization  no  doubt  there 
were  mistakes  made. 

In  an  interesting  article  on  the  Ordnance  Department, 
published  in  Collier's  Weekly  of  December  21,  Mr.  John  H. 
Van  Deventer,  among  other  interesting  statements,  makes 
the  following: 

"In  one  month  370,614  blue  prints  were  made  in  the 
print  room  of  the  Engineering  Division,  and  75  linear  miles 
of  print  paper  and  tracing  cloth  a  month  were  required. " 

Every  drawing  had  hundreds  of  dimensions  —  every  one 
of  which  must  tie  in  with  the  corresponding  dimensions  on 
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other  drawings.  Where  were  the  trained  experts  to  do  this 
work?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  an  untrained,  inexper- 
ienced, volunteer  organization  thrown  together  in  a  few 
weeks  some  things  were  not  done  quickly  and  some  badly 
done?  But  in  spite  of  its  lack  of  organization  —  or  experi- 
enced personnel  —  of  manufacturers  familiar  with  ordnance 
work  —  of  extraordinary  difficulties  last  winter  on  account  of 
the  weather,  coal,  labor  and  transportation  —  confronted 
all  the  time  with  insufficient  basic  raw  materials  for  many 
items  —  the  department,  largely  through  the  enthusiastic, 
loyal  and  untiring  assistance  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country,  produced  results  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  our  Allies  or  of  our  enemies,  and  are  in  some  re- 
spects unparalleled. 

To  many,  including  every  officer  in  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  Ordnance  Department,  it  seemed  as  though  we 
were  slow  in  starting,  but  we  were  getting  into  production  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  and  if  the  war  had  gone  to  another  cam- 
paign we  should  certainly  have  smothered  the  Germans. 
They  knew  it  and  did  not  give  us  a  chance. 

In  the  article  already  referred  to  Mr.  Van  De venter 
states : 

"The  Ordnance  Department  contracts  issued  between 
these  two  dates,  i.  e.,  April  6,  1917,  and  September  30,  1918, 
amounted  to  $9,865,000,000.  Measured  in  terms  of  its  cost, 
namely,  dollars  and  cents,  American  effort  before  the  end  of 
the  war  was  being  put  in  the  Ordnance  work  at  a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  complete  a  Panama  Canal  every  thirty  days.  It 
would  have  completed  the  largest  battleship  afloat,  with  all 
her  armor,  engines  and  guns  in  a  day  and  a  half. " 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  production  of  this 
material  was  no  longer  necessary,  a  board  was  appointed  to 
suspend  orders  as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent  with  due 
regard  to  the  industrial  situation.  It  was  decided  to  work 
toward  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  ordnance  material  to 
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equip  two  armies  of  twenty-four  divisions  each,  and  to  pro- 
vide ammunition  sufficient  for  six  months'  supply,  based  on 
the  European  experience.  Before  the  machine  could  be 
stopped  it  was  found  in  practically  every  line  we  would 
have  more  material  than  was  needed.  Of  the  75-millimeter 
shells,  for  instance,  the  requirements  would  be  about 
15,000,000;  we  will  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000,000 
of  these  shells  in  stock,  if  some  are  not  scrapped. 

Referring  again  now  to  General  Crozier's  hearing  before 
the  Senate  Committee:  He  quoted  from  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
Fortification  Bill,  January  25,  1906,  eight  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

"Let  me  explain  to  you  what  this  appropriation  will  do 
if  you  decide  to  make  it.  I  am  hoping  to  supply  for  use  in 
war  250  batteries  of  guns  of  this  class  *  *  *  .  That  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  2  guns  per  1,000  men  for  an  army  of  500,000, 
which  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  *  *  *  .  Thus  far 
there  have  been  provided  by  appropriations  69  of  these 
batteries  *  *  *  .  That  will  leave  such  a  number  to  be 
provided  that  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  estimated  for 
in  this  item  a  supply  will  be  completed  in  the  year  1919. 

"I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  item  that 
it  is  a  very  important  one,  because  this  material  is  of  a 
class  that  can  not  be  procured  on  short  notice.  It  takes  a 
great  while  to  build  these  guns  and  to  build  the  carriages, 
and  to  get  ammunition  for  them. " 

He  follows  this  with  similar  statements  for  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  asking  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
with  which  to  build  guns,  and  the  records  show  that  the 
amounts  appropriated  were  insignificant,  certainly  as  com- 
pared with  the  amounts  that  have  since  been  spent  in  a 
frantic  effort  to  make  up  for  what  we  had  neglected  to  do 
when  there  was  time  to  do  it.  If  Congress  had  been  a  little 
more  liberal  in  the  years  before  the  war,  it  would  have 
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helped  in  many  ways.  We  would,  of  course,  have  had  more 
guns  and  ammunition  with  which  to  equip  our  army  and 
training  camps  in  the  early  days.  We  would  have  had  more 
manufacturers  experienced  in  the  work  and  more  workmen 
skilled  in  the  art.  But  more  important  than  all,  we  would 
have  had  a  larger  corps  of  experienced  officers  from  which 
to  build  the  great  organization  that  was  needed  during  the 
war  period. 

The  suggestion  which  I  wish  to  make  then,  is  this :  That 
until  the  time  comes  when  all  of  the  nations,  not  only  by 
agreement  but  by  actual  practice,  cease  developing,  ex- 
perimenting with  and  manufacturing  ordnance  materials, 
we  as  individuals  and  as  a  Club,  whenever  the  opportunity 
affords,  do  what  we  can  in  urging  a  more  liberal  treatment 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  the  way  of  appropriations, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  hereafter  be  better  prepared  and  nev- 
er again  be  caught  in  the  almost  disastrous  condition  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  upon  getting  into  this  war. 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  Colonel  H.  M.  Byllesby 
entered  the  United  States  service  as  a  Major  in  November, 
1917.  While  he  was  in  this  country  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Administration  Division  Signal  Corps  at  Washington.  For 
the  last  six  months  of  his  service  he  was  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
in  the  capacity  of  London  Representative  of  the  Purchasing 
Bureau  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  having  charge 
of  purchasing  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries.   He  was  honorably  discharged  in  December,  1918. 

Colonel  H.  M.  Byllesby:  Mr.  Hulbert,  friends  of 
The  Commercial  Club:  In  looking  over  the  but  thinly  dis- 
guised sleepy  countenances  of  my  associates  here,  and  in 
view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
which  goes  back  to  Civil  War  days.  At  the  first  battle  of 
Gettysburg  what  in  those  days  was  called  a  German,  and 
now,  due  to  his  accomplishments,  we  very  properly  call  a 
Hun,  was  running  rapidly  from  the  battle  front  to  the  rear. 
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A  regular  army  officer  stopped  him  and  exclaimed,  "You 
cowardly  German!  What  are  you  running  for?"  And  the 
German  replied,  "Mine  friend,  this  is  no  place  for  a  man  mit 
a  family."  I  think  we  all  feel  that  way  here  this  evening. 
It  is  growing  late,  and  our  families  are  expecting  us  home. 

We  have  listened  to  the  illuminating  remarks  of  Mr. 
Rosenwald  and  Mr.  McCormick,  and,  in  passing,  I  can  state 
that  if  Mr.  Rosenwald  requires  any  endorsement,  which  he 
never  does,  of  the  fact  of  his  being  "Over  There"  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  officer,  without  any  insignia  attached  thereto,  and 
without  any  commission,  he  may  call  upon  me. 

It  was  a  very  fine  and  splendid  thing  for  Mr.  Rosenwald 
to  visit  the  troops  and  the  activities  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  England  and  France  as  he  did  last 
summer  and  fall.  I  can  testify  to  the  splendid  work  Mr. 
Rosenwald  did  and  the  stimulating  and  uplifting  effect  he 
had  upon  our  troops;  and  at  the  time  I  was  indignant,  and 
as  I  think  of  it  since  I  am  increasingly  indignant,  that  the 
United  States  Government,  which  Mr.  Rosenwald  at  such 
great  personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifice  had  served  so 
faithfully  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  should  have  been  so 
narrow  and  altogether  ungenerous  as  to  send  Mr.  Rosenwald 
abroad  on  his  highly  important  mission  without  giving  him 
the  commission  of  at  least  a  Colonel ;  but  to  the  contrary  it 
simply  authorized  him,  or  instructed  him,  to  wear  an  officer's 
uniform  carrying  no  insignia,  no  evidence  of  rank,  and  put 
Mr.  Rosenwald  in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position.  It 
took  a  big  and  broadminded  man,  as  Mr.  Rosenwald  is,  to 
consent  to  it.  I  was  frequently  asked  while  Mr.  Rosenwald 
was  abroad  to  explain  his  status,  and  on  several  occasions  I 
was  called  up  by  long-distance  telephone  from  points  in 
France,  and  asked  what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Rosenwald,  with  his  wide  international  influence,  being 
abroad  in  the  uniform  but  without  the  rank  of  an  officer; 
and  it  took  a  big  man  to  carry  it  off  as  Mr.  Rosenwald  did, 
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and  to  overlook  the  lack  of  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of 
his  Government. 

My  friends,  I  have  something  less  than  no  time  at  all  to 
talk  to  you  this  evening.  Our  honored  Chairman  wrote  me 
a  note  saying  that,  in  common  with  the  other  speakers  of 
this  evening,  I  had  exactly  10  minutes  in  which  to  talk  to 
you.  Now,  Mr.  Rosen wald  occupied  35  minutes;  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick,  25  minutes;  Colonel  Lamont,  20  minutes;  so  you 
can  see  that  my  10  minutes  has  been  reduced  to  a  minus 
quantity. 

Regarding  my  service  in  uniform,  and  your  request  that 
I  say  something  concerning  it,  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  Emerald  Isle  who  was  at  confession.  He 
was  telling  the  priest  of  his  many  derelictions  since  he  was 
there  before,  and,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  priest,  he 
replied,  "Holy  Father,  I  am  here  to  confess,  not  to  boast." 

I  have  very  little  to  say,  gentlemen.  I  plunged  in  at  the 
call  of  the  Government,  and  when  I  got  into  uniform  I 
found,  as  a  great  many  men  of  my  age  who  went  into  uni- 
form found,  that  we  would  have  been  of  a  great  deal  more 
service  to  the  Government  in  our  civilian  status.  I  was  ap- 
pointed Purchasing  Agent  in  Great  Britain  and  Scandina- 
vian countries  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and 
during  my  incumbency  of  that  office  I  placed  orders  for  ap- 
proximately $7,000,000  worth  of  munitions,  supplies,  food- 
stuffs, and  almost  every  conceivable  thing  which  an  army 
in  action  requires. 

Everything  Mr.  Rosenwald  has  said  regarding  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  morale  of  the  American  army  is  positively 
the  truth.  I  would  divide  it,  broadly,  into  two  main  divi- 
sions; the  first,  and  altogether  more  splendid,  embracing 
all  the  men  in  uniform,  from  the  humblest  private  up  to  and 
including  the  captains;  and  I  say,  without  fear  of  being  suc- 
cessfully challenged  from  any  source,  that  that  part  of  the 
American  army  was  par  excellence  the  greatest  aggregation 
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of  intelligence,  of  courage,  of  devotion  and  of  chivalry  that 
has  ever  been  gathered  together  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
From  the  majors  up  —  and  I  come  in  that  latter  category  — 
it  was  weedy,  and  the  higher  up  it  went  the  weedier  it  was; 
always,  of  course,  with  exceptions. 

My  friends,  our  country  under  that  Providence  which 
protects  drunken  men,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
even  under  a  democratic  administration,  was  finally  kicked 
into  the  war,  and  we  got  in  at  the  very  last  moment  at  which 
we  could  have  had  a  place  at  a  victorious  peace  table. 

Now,  the  first  stage  of  this  terrible  war  is  over.  The  sec- 
ond and  far  more  serious  stage  confronts  us.  I  know  Mr. 
Rosen wald  intimately ;  I  number  him  among  my  dearest  and 
most  respected  friends;  but,  Mr.  Rosen  wald,  it  is  not  brass 
bands  and  flags  and  decorations  only  that  are  required  to 
meet  our  home-coming  heroes.  It  is  our  duty,  at  any  and  all 
hazards,  at  any  and  all  cost  to  our  Government  and  to  our- 
selves, to  prevent  that  horrible  sight  which  those  of  us  who 
are  old  enough  can  so  well  recall  from  the  Civil  War  days,  of 
the  maimed  veteran,  who  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  peril 
had  come  to  its  assistance,  for  the  balance  of  his  life  living 
in  penury,  and,  frequently,  soliciting  alms.  What  we  must 
do  is  to  provide  that  these  home-coming  men,  granted  they 
are  of  proper  character,  be  supplied  promptly  with  suitable, 
dignified  employment,  and  when  we  have  done  that  we  have 
done  the  finest  and  greatest  deed  that  any  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  has  accomplished. 

At  our  table,  by  the  payment  of  some  extra  emolument, 
we  have  had  a  little  more  spiritual  enlightening  than  ap- 
parently has  been  the  case  at  the  other  tables,  and  I  will  not, 
under  the  influence  of  this  spiritual  enlightenment  take  up 
more  of  your  time,  excepting  for  just  one  moment  to  touch 
upon  a  subject  which  has  been  spoken  of  this  evening: 
Bolshevism  —  Anarchy.  It  is  the  thing,  my  friends,  that 
imperils  civilization  today,  and  it  is  under  our  noses  at  this 
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moment.  All  of  us  so-called  captains  of  industry  know  that 
in  our  own  ranks,  among  our  own  employes,  probably  to- 
night meetings  are  being  held  where  discontent  is  more  or 
less  the  prevailing  note.  They  are  saying:  "Yes,  it  is  all 
right,  their  talking  of  reducing  your  wages,  but  is  Byllesby, 
or  Dawes,  or  Hulbert,  or  Rosenwald,  or  whoever  he  may  be, 
cutting  out  his  automobile?  It  was  all  right  when  those  fel- 
lows wanted  us  to  enlist;  they  called  us  heroes,  and  they  sent 
us  off  with  sandwiches  and  all  kinds  of  things,  and  the  girls 
kissed  us  good-bye.  Now  that  we  are  coming  home,  however, 
are  they  doing  anything  for  us?  "  That  is  what  the  I.  W.  W.'s 
are  saying  today;  that  is  the  propaganda  they  are  preaching. 
The  thing  is  writ  plain  before  us,  gentlemen,  just  as  plain  as 
this  World  War  was  writ  by  everything  that  those  Germans 
had  written  and  said  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  we  closed 
our  eyes  to  it.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  the  Germans  during  the  last  fifty  years  and  we 
have  before  us  exactly  what  they  endeavored  to  do,  and 
came  terribly  near  doing,  beginning  with  August,  1914;  and 
the  peril  of  those  signs  and  those  portents  is  before  us  in  our 
own  country  today  in  this  question  of  Anarchism,  of  Bol- 
shevism, of  discontent.  I  believe  that  those  of  us  present 
here  this  evening  are  endeavoring  faithfully  to  do  our  part, 
and  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  do  our  part  toward 
interpreting  these  signs  and  portents,  and  have  been  taking, 
with  all  the  strength  that  lies  in  us,  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  disease  —  but,  my  friends, 
it  is  here;  we  must  be  alert  and  alive,  and  by  justice,  fair 
dealing,  the  exercise  of  patience  and  forbearance,  and  by 
continual  watchfulness,  do  our  part  in  this  great  emergency 
now  present  in  our  own  country  and  all  other  countries  of 
the  world. 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen,  before  we  go  home 
I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Scott  to  say  a  few  words  to  us.  We  are 
making  a  very  valuable  record  here  tonight,  I  think.      Mr. 
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John  W.  Scott  was  Director  of  the  Textile  and  Rubber  Di- 
vision at  Washington,  from  June,  1918,  on. 

Mr.  John  W.  Scott:  My  association  was  rather  short; 
it  was  with  the  War  Industries  Board.  You  all  know  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  its  work,  and  that  it  has  gone  out 
of  business. 

I  will  take  just  two  or  three  minutes  to  speak  of  one 
feature  of  the  War  Industries  Board  work  which  to  me  was 
fascinating,  and  that  was  the  program  of  the  Conservation 
Division.  What  was  accomplished  was  something  remark- 
able, and  the  good  from  this  work  may  be  continued  if  we 
can  secure  proper  legislation  which  will  afford  the  facilities 
which  are  needed. 

The  work  of  the  Conservation  Division  was  started  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw  in  March,  1917,  as  the  Commercial  Econ- 
omy Board,  a  part  of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  old  organization  — 
The  Council  of  National  Defense.  Later  it  became  a  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  War  Industries  Board;  and  for  several 
months  the  proposals  of  the  Conservation  Division  were 
ridiculed  and  the  man  at  the  head  was  said  to  be  a  dreamer. 
In  fact,  it  was  derisively  spoken  of  as  "  Conversation  Divi- 
sion" rather  than  Conservation  Division.  However,  War 
Service  Committees  of  the  different  industries  were  named  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
came  to  Washington,  appeared  before  the  Conservation 
Division  Committees  and  discussed  their  situation.  It  was 
the  first  time  many  of  the  men  had  known  their  competitors, 
and  certainly  the  first  time  they  had  discussed  their 
mutual  problems.  They  felt  they  could  do  so  in  perfect 
frankness  as  they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the 
Government. 

It  developed  very  rapidly  that  in  seeking  to  conserve 
commodities  which  were  required  for  war  work  the  consumer 
would  have  to  be  denied  some  things,  so,  whether  it  was 
metals,  or  whether  it  was  textiles,  whether  it  was  chemicals, 
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or  whatever  it  might  be,  these  different  groups  were  asked, 
"What  can  you  save  out  of  this,  and  what  can  you  save  out 
of  that?  Is  that  piece  of  metal  necessary  on  that  stove, 
and  is  it  worth  while?"  "No,  that  is  a  selling  point." 
It  became  apparent  after  a  few  months  that  many  of  these 
things  which  had  entered  into  the  cost  of  production  of  a 
thousand  different  items  were  largely  "selling  points"  for 
salesmen.  They  were  not  essential.  The  industries  them- 
selves made  out  their  programs  of  conservation  under  sug- 
gestion and  guidance  of  the  Conservation  Division. 

The  reductions  in  units  agreed  upon  in  many  cases  were 
so  very  large  that  I  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  a  few  of 
them  to  you.  For  instance,  in  the  automobile  tire  industry 
the  representatives  of  that  industry  agreed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  types  of  tires  from  287  to  32,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  a  time  within  two  years  when  the  number  of 
types  would  be  reduced  to  nine.  The  mechanical  rubber 
goods  industry  arranged  for  the  discontinuance  of  307  grades 
of  hose  and  139  grades  of  belting. 

The  agricultural  implement  manufacturers  agreed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  kinds  of  steel  plows  from  312  to  76; 
and  of  planters  and  drills  from  784  to  29. 

It  was  agreed  to  reduce  trace  chains  from  504  types  to 
72,  and  the  estimated  saving  in  chains  alone  was  enough  in 
a  year's  time  to  provide  80  vessels  of  5,000  dead-weight  tons 
with  full  equipment  of  anchor  chains.  Types  of  stoves  and 
furnaces  were  to  be  reduced  by  75%;  metal  beds  in  similar 
amount. 

Of  course,  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  work  has 
been  carried  on  was  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  all 
these  reductions  were  going  to  be  found  satisfactory  after 
they  had  been  put  in  effect,  but  the  remarkable  thing  about 
the  whole  situation  was  that  after  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  December,  not  one  group  of 
manufacturers,  but  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  them  came  to  Wash- 
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ington — these  same  men  who  had  ridiculed!  he  plan  in  the  first 
place  —  saying,  "This  work  has  got  to  go  on  in  some  way  or 
another;  it  would  be  a  crime  to  let  this  in  elligent  elimina- 
tion of  waste  production  go  by  the  board,  for  we  manufac- 
turers have  learned  much;  we  now  know  that  we  can  produce 
the  articles  which  really  meet  the  large  needs  of  the  consumer 
at  very  much  lower  cost  through  the  pograms  upon  which 
we  have  agreed.  We  want  the  right  to  consult  together 
as  manufacturers  as  we  have  done  during  the  war.  We 
want  it  because  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
will  benefit  through  lower  production  costs. " 

As  an  instance,  the  furniture  manufacturers  had  thought 
they  were  going  to  be  put  out  of  business  when  they  first 
heard  of  the  drastic  curtailment  suggested,  but  as  late  as 
December  15th,  there  were  representatives  of  the  furniture 
manufacturers  in  Washington  urging  that  some  way  be 
found  for  continuing  their  program,  and  many  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  Secretary  Redfield  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  upon  Mr.  Baruch  and  upon  different 
congressmen  and  senators,  to  provide  away  for  a  continuance 
of  freedom  in  cooperation. 

If  production  can  be  increased  and  the  cost  of  production 
lowered  through  the  simplification  of  the  variety  of  products, 
and  still  leave  a  liberal  choice,  no  argument  is  necessary  to 
show  the  economic  gain.  There  is  no  possible  way  now, 
however,  for  manufacturers  to  meet  as  they  did  in  war  times 
without  risk  to  themselves. 

Secretary  Redfield  was  very  eager  to  be  of  any  assistance 
possible,  and  he  has  urged  manufacturers  to  come  to  him 
with  their  problems  and  stated  that  they  could  confer  to- 
gether in  his  office.  There  must,  however,  be  a  real  ad- 
visory board  which  shall  be  properly  authorized  to  hear  the 
plans  of  industry  and  to  definitely  say  what  may  and  what 
may  not  be  done.  This  very  week  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  its  bulletin  deplores  the  discontinuance  of  wartime 
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economy  and  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  at  large  for  the  conservation  of  capital, 
etc.  This  country  can  conserve  a  tremendous  sum  and  it  can 
produce  at  lower  cost  if  recommendations  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  are  here  noted, 
are  followed  and  legislation  results : 

"First:  The  Committee  recommends  that  Congress 
should  at  once  consider  the  situation  of  all  statutes  con- 
stituting our  anti  trust  legislation. 

"  Second :  The  Committee  recommends  there  should  be 
formulated  standards  of  general  business  conduct  to  be 
administered  by  a  supervisory  body. 

"Third: The  Committee  recommends  that  an  enlarged 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  made  the  supervisory 
body. 

"Fourth:  The  Committee  recommends  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should  be  in- 
creased from  five  to  nine. " 

You  may  not  all  be  sure  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  the  best  agency  to  employ  in  this  matter,  although 
I  am  satisfied,  if  it  is  shown  to  be  the  demand  of  the  country 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  be  reorganized,  that  it 
can  be  reconstituted  and  enlarged  and  made  into  an  agency 
where  manufacturers  and  merchants  can  go  and  discuss 
their  situations  before  an  administrative  body.  If  we  can 
in  any  way  promote  such  legislation,  I  believe  it  will  be  a 
fine  and  a  helpful  thing  to  do. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-FIFTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 
Saturday,  March  8,  1919 

Open  Meeting:  Vice  President  Hulbert  Presiding 
Invocation:  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone 

PROGRAM 

One  Way  Out  of  the  Railroad  Dilemma 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott 
President,  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Two  Years  of  Effort 

Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen 

State  Chairman  of  the  Woman's  Committee, 

Council  of  National  Defense,  Illinois  Division 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  Gentlemen  of  The  Commer- 
cial Club  and  guests:  Within  the  lifetime  of  some  of  the 
men  who  are  present  the  railroad  industry  has  grown  from 
very  small  beginnings  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  This  growth  has  been  so  rapid  and  the 
effects  of  it  have  been  so  revolutionary  that  neither  law  nor 
human  understanding  has  been  able  to  grasp  it  or  keep  pace 
with  it. 

The  problem  of  controlling  this  great  force  so  that  it 
may  be  a  service  and  not  a  menace  to  humanity  has  never 
been  solved  anywhere  in  the  world.  Wherever  we  find  the 
railroads  operated  by  governments  we  find  the  greatest 
inefficiency,  combined  with  the  greatest  cost  to  the  public; 
and  wherever  we  find  railroads  operated  by  private  enter- 
prise, uncontrolled  by  any  governmental  agency,  we  find 
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them  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare  in  discriminations 
between  individuals  and  between  communities,  and  a  danger 
to  the  people  who  furnish  the  money  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  roads,  because  there  are  always  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  men  seeking  control  of  these  great  highways  of 
commerce  for  their  own  gain. 

For  a  good  many  years  past,  discrimination  in  this 
country  has  been  pretty  well  done  away  with,  but  no  laws 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  adequately 
protect  the  investor  in  railroad  securities,  or  adequately 
punish  those  who  come  into  control  of  these  properties  and 
betray  their  trust.  Between  the  time  of  Jay  Gould  and  the 
collapse  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad, 
the  history  of  railroading  in  this  country  was  a  very  checker- 
ed one.  We  had  black  chapters,  chapters  of  disgrace  and 
disaster  written  by  men  whose  names  we  want  to  forget. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  chapters  of  clean  and 
splendid  achievement  written  by  men  who  stood  four-square 
to  all  the  winds  that  blew,  and  kept  their  ships  headed  to  the 
north  no  matter  which  way  the  tides  were  running. 

If  all  the  railroad  executives  of  the  country  had  been 
of  that  sort  we  would  have  no  railroad  problems  today. 
But,  after  the  collapse  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  road,  and  some  other  things  which  happened  at 
that  time,  a  wave  of  indignation  swept  over  the  country  and 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  new  deal  in  railroad  management; 
and  from  that  time  a  new  class  of  railroad  men  began  to 
appear  on  the  scene,  men  without  selfishness  or  arrogance, 
men  who  appreciated  the  responsibility  of  administering  the 
greatest  trust  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  human  hands. 

We  saw  at  that  time  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The  re- 
lations between  railroads  and  the  public  were  beginning 
to  be  cordial  and  satisfactory,  and  then  came  the  war.  The 
railroads  were  taken  over  as  a  military  necessity,  their 
organization  was  disrupted,  their  business  was  scattered, 
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they  were  loaded  with  preposterous  expense  accounts. 
And  then  the  war  stopped,  and  the  roads  were  offered  the 
alternative  of  taking  back  their  property  at  once  and  facing 
bankruptcy,  or  leaving  their  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  so  long  that  it  would  probably  be  impractica- 
ble to  ever  take  the  railroads  back  at  all. 

The  only  hope  we  have  of  getting  out  of  this  dilemma 
lies  in  that  splendid  body  of  railroad  executives  of  which  our 
guest  of  honor  this  evening  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members.  I  remember  very  well  when  he  was  first  made 
president  of  all  that  was  left  of  the  old  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad.  From  this  distance  he  looked 
a  good  deal  like  a  diamond  in  a  dirty  shirt.  I  remember  the 
first  day  he  took  control  of  that  road,  the  first  hour,  before 
he  had  had  a  chance  even  to  sit  down  in  his  office  chair, 
word  came  that  the  train  that  had  followed  him  into  New 
Haven  was  wrecked,  twenty-one  passengers  were  killed  and 
twice  as  many  had  been  injured.  That  was  nothing  out  of 
the  ordinary  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at 
that  time.  There  was  a  trail  of  blood  along  the  rails  of  that 
road  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  from  Bridgeport  to 
Bangor;  but  it  is  always  inspiring  to  see  what  a  thorough- 
bred sportsman  does  in  an  emergency.  Our  guest  had  had 
good  training  for  that  particular  hour,  when  he  was  short- 
stop on  the  old  Harvard  ball  team.  If  there  is  any  man  in  the 
world  who  has  to  think  quickly,  act  quickly  and  do  the 
right  thing,  it  is  the  short-stop  on  a  ball  team,  and  that  day 
our  friend  showed  himself,  I  think,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
short-stops  on  record.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  to 
the  care  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  then  he  began  issuing 
order  after  order  to  prevent  any  such  occurrences  in  the 
future.  That  was  on  the  second  of  September,  1913,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  but  one  wreck  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  where  a 
passenger  lost  his  life. 
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He  is  a  man  who  has  handled  pitch  without  being  defiled. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  stood  on  the  mountain  and  said,  "Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan!"  It  is  a  great  honor,  gentlemen, 
to  be  able  to  introduce  to  you  tonight  Mr.  Howard  Elliott. 

Mr.  Howard  Elliott:  Mr.  President  and  members 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago:  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  attend  once  more  a  meeting  of  your  club,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment  paid  in  asking  me  here.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Commercial  Club  from  1893  to 
1903,  when  I  moved  to  St.  Paul;  and,  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mercial Club  from  1913  to  1917,  when  business  took  me 
to  New  York  and  Washington. 

Work  of  Commercial  Clubs 
At  one  time  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati  and  Boston  clubs  to  entertain  each  other,  and 
these  visits  brought  together  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country,  some  of  whom  helped  to  make  the  United  States 
what  it  is.  Many  of  these  men  have  passed  on,  but  the 
results  of  their  hard,  courageous  work  are  a  benefit  to 
thousands  who  do  not  know  who  these  men  were,  or  do  not 
realize  what  those  pioneers  did,  and  who  sometimes  fail  to 
understand  the  greatness  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
United  States  in  the  last  fifty  years.  They  are  like  people 
who  do  not  see  the  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  the  forest 
because  they  see  only  trees  and  underbrush  that  are  not  to 
their  liking.  This  remark  will  apply  also  to  the  really 
remarkable  railroad  system  of  the  country,  built  practically 
since  the  Civil  War.  Hostile  critics  magnify  the  irritating 
defects,  and  minimize  the  vast  benefits  of  a  transportation 
agency  that  is  the  admiration  of  foreign  students  of  the 
problem. 

In  1880  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Chicago.  From  here  I 
went  to  Iowa  to  work  on  the  Burlington  and  lived  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  until  1913,  when  I  left  for  New  England  to 
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help  out  in  the  tangled  railroad  situation  there.  I  well 
remember  leaving  Chicago  on  the  Burlington  from  the  old 
Illinois  Central  station  on  the  Lake  Front,  and  the  slow 
trip  through  Illinois  and  Iowa.  What  changes  and  im- 
provements of  every  kind  there  have  been  since  then! 
Chicago,  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world.  The  country 
wonderfully  developed  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Great  railroad  building  northwest,  west,  and  south- 
west. The  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern  and  St.  Paul 
roads  all  completed  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  great  work  of 
grade  separation  in  Chicago  nearly  completed  and  improved 
freight  and  passenger  terminals  all  over  the  country.  These 
give  better  and  more  comfortable  service  to  the  public. 
Population,  land  values,  bank  deposits  and  clearings  in- 
creased. Manufacturing,  mining  and  agriculture  all  highly 
developed.  Marked  improvements  in  schools,  colleges  and 
charitable  institutions,  better  living  conditions,  and  more 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  both  poor  and  rich.  A  greater 
pride  in  country  and  community,  and  greater  desire  to  help 
the  world. 

In  this  huge  constructive  work  some  mistakes  were 
made,  but  the  sum  total  is  magnificent,  and  while  social 
conditions  are  not  perfect,  and  never  will  be,  vast  progress 
has  been  made  in  every  direction. 

The  work  of  these  generals  and  soldiers  of  commerce  and 
development  and  the  growth  of  the  country  during  the  last 
fifty  years  ought  to  be  a  repudiation  of  those  who  now  want 
to  establish  new,  untried,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  gauge, 
unsuccessful  methods  of  carrying  on  some  of  our  vast 
enterprises  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  so  largely 
depends. 

Change  Methods  With  Care 

That  there  must  be  changes  in  methods  and  habits,  in 
business  and  in  government  as  the  world  grows  and  the 
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complications  of  life  increase,  no  one  will  deny!  But  it  is 
surely  unwise  to  cut  loose  hastily  from  methods  that*n#ve 
already  accomplished  so  much  for  our  country. 

You  have  asked  me  to  say  something  about  one  of  the 
important  questions  now  under  consideration  by  the  people 
and  Congress,  namely: 

"What  will  be  the  best  plan  for  owning,  managing 
and  operating  the  railroads  of  the  United  States?" 

I  say  frankly  at  the  outset  that  thirty-nine  years  in  the 
railroad  business  have  led  me  to  believe  very  strongly: 

That  Government  ownership,  management  and 
operation  of  American  railroads  are  not  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

That  private  ownership,  with  wise,  energetic 
and  honest  management  and  operation  under  reason- 
able and  protective  regulation,  will  produce  the 
best  results  for  the  country. 

That  regulation  should  be  so  arranged  and 
directed  as  to  preserve  and  encourage  the  initiative 
of  the  American  citizen,  to  be  prompt  and  responsive 
to  changed  conditions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
checks  to  prevent  any  unfair  practices  by  owners  and 
managers,  and  also  to  prevent  repressive,  unreason- 
able  and   conflicting   action   by   regulatory   bodies. 

That  in  cases  of  disagreement  between  State  and 
National  the  National  authority  must  prevail. 

The  Railroad  Problem 

I  cannot  believe  that  human  nature  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment have  developed  sufficiently  to  make  Government 
ownership  and  operation  successful.  I  believe  that  embark- 
ing on  the  sea  of  Government  ownership  and  operation 
involves  a  risk  of  wreck,  not  only  to  the  railroad  system  of 
the  United  States,  but  to  some  of  the  fundamental  theories 
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of  American  life  and  effort  which  have  made  us  a  great 
Nation. 

I  believe  that  owning  and  running  a  railroad  is  business, 
just  as  much  as  owning  and  running  a  bank,  or  a  coal  mine 
or  a  steel  plant.  People  must  have  railroads;  they  must  have 
banks,  coal  and  steel.  I  believe  that  it  is  just  as  unwise  to 
make  the  furnishing  of  railroad  transportation  a  function  of 
Government  as  to  make  the  furnishing,  in  peace  time,  of 
money,  credit,  coal  and  steel  a  function  of  Government; 
that  the  best  result  for  the  nation  can  be  secured  by  adopting 
for    the  railroad  business  the  principles  discussed  later. 

What  is  Business? 

People  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  railroad  business 
is  very  different  from  other  forms  of  business  and  that  it  can 
be  successfully  conducted  under  many  conflicting  and 
restrictive  laws.  In  considering  this  it  is  well  to  define  busi- 
ness. Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin,  in  his  book,  "The 
Individual  and  Society,"  says: 

"Business  has  to  do  with  the  production  and  the 
distribution  of  valuable  things;  money,  utensils, 
anything  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  society,  or  on 
which  society  or  some  individuals  of  it  set  value;"  and 
again,  "to  produce  such  things  in  response  to  the 
demand  and  to  distribute  them  to  those  from  whom 
the  demand  comes,  is  the  undertaking  of  business." 

This  sets  forth  clearly  the  idea  that  the  distribution  of 
things  is  business  just  as  much  as  the  production  of  them. 
One  trouble  in  this  country  is  that  we  have  wandered  too  far 
from  the  common  sense  view  that  railroading  is  business. 

Energy,  Initiative  and  Liberty 

The  tireless  energy  and  individual  initiative  of  the 
American  people  have  built  our  great  systems  of  railroads, 
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have  made  Chicago  and  the  great  West;  and  have  made 
America,  today,  the  dominant  Nation  in  the  world,  and  we 
should  be  very  slow  to  injure  the  one  or  to  unduly  shackle 
the  other. 

In  his  preface  to  his  friendly  volume,  "The  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Century, "  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
one  of  the  keenest  of  foreign  observers  of  conditions  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  noted  economist,  uses  this  striking 
language: 

"Moral  worth,  which  includes  the  recognition  of 
duties  as  well  as  of  rights,  self-respect  and  respect  for 
one's  fellows,  has  contributed  fully  as  much  as  the 
magnificent  resources  of  their  country  to  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  American  people.  Of  the  qualities  that 
have  co-operated  to  elevate  them  so  rapidly  to  such 
a  commanding  position,  the  most  impressive  is  a 
great,  a  tireless  energy. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  care  of  the  Ameri- 
cans should  be  to  maintain  it  in  all  its  integrity. 
The  essential  condition  to  the  development  of  energy 
is  liberty.  Every  restriction  on  liberty,  with  however 
good  purposes,  diminishes  the  individual  responsi- 
bility and  initiative.  Yet  we  often  hear  mooted  in 
America,  as  elsewhere,  measures  which  under  the 
pretext  of  correcting  abuses,  would  immeasurably 
extend  the  State's  field  of  action,  and  reduce  the 
liberty  of  the  citizens.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the 
American  democracy  will  reject  such  enervating 
proposals,  and  will  remain  true  to  the  virile  and  liberal 
traditions  that  have  insured  the  United  States 
so  wonderful  a  growth. " 

The  American  railroad  system  has  been  created  almost 
entirely  through  the  tireless  energy  of  the  American  citizen 
who  has  been  at  liberty  to  use  his  splendid  individual 
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initiative  and  who  took  the  risks  of  business  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  have  the  rewards  of  success.  Growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  system  were  continuous  until  methods  of 
regulation  failed  to  respond  promptly  to  changed  conditions. 
The  railroad  executives  of  the  country  have  been  brought  up 
in  a  hard-working  school  and  have  for  many  years  been 
apprehensive  that  in  time  there  would  be  difficulties  such  as 
confront  the  railroads  and  the  country  today. 

Work  of  Railway  Executives 

Since  1912  the  Railway  Executives  have  been  actively  at 
work  on  the  question  of  a  better  basis  for  the  regulation 
of  the  railroads.  Much  work  has  been  done  on  these  lines 
and  a  committee,  then  known  as  The  Railway  Executives' 
Advisory  Committee,  was  instrumental  in  getting  President 
Wilson  to  send  to  Congress  the  following  message,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1915: 

"In  the  meantime  may  I  make  this  suggestion? 
The  transportation  problem  is  an  exceedingly  serious 
and  pressing  one  in  this  country.  There  has  from  time 
to  time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our  railroads 
would  not  much  longer  be  able  to  cope  with  it  success- 
fully, as  at  present  equipped  and  coordinated.  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  to  ascertain  by  a  thorough  canvass 
of  the  whole  question  whether  our  laws  as  at  present 
framed  and  administered  are  as  serviceable  as  they 
might  be  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  ob- 
viously a  problem  that  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  efficiency  as  a  people.  Such  an  inquiry  ought  to 
draw  out  every  circumstance  and  opinion  worth 
considering,  and  we  need  to  know  all  sides  of  the 
matter  if  we  mean  to  do  anything  in  the  field  of 
Federal  Legislation. 
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"No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  wish  to  take  any- 
backward  step.  The  regulation  of  the  railways  of  the 
country  by  Federal  commission  has  had  admirable 
results  and  has  fully  justified  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  those  by  whom  the  policy  of  regulation  was 
originally  proposed .  The  question  is  not — What  should 
we  undo?  It  is  whether  there  is  anything  else  we  can 
do  that  would  supply  us  with  effective  means,  in  the 
very  process  of  regulation,  for  bettering  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  railroads  are  operating  and 
for  making  them  more  useful  servants  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  the  part 
of  wisdom,  therefore,  before  further  legislation  in 
this  field  is  attempted,  to  look  at  the  whole  problem 
of  coordination  and  efficiency  in  the  full  light  of  a 
fresh  assessment  of  circumstances  and  opinion  as  a 
guide  to  dealing  with  the  several  parts  of  it. " 

Congress  thereupon  appointed  a  joint  committee  from 
the  House  and  Senate,  with  the  late  Senator  Newlands  of 
Nevada  as  Chairman.  The  committee  collected  much 
information  and  was  busy  on  the  subject  when  the  war 
overshadowed  everything.  When  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared the  executives  realized  that  the  question  was  more 
pressing  than  ever  and  the  old  association  was  renewed 
under  the  name  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 
They  formulated  suggestions  during  November,  December 
and  January,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  January  9,  1919. 
The  suggestions  represent  the  crystallized  opinion  of  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  business  and  who  represent 
the  earning  power  of  more  than  90%  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country.  These  men  are  as  earnest,  sincere,  and  patriotic 
as  any  class  of  citizens  in  their  efforts  to  suggest  a  basis  for 
the  ownership,  operation  and  regulation  of  the  roads  that 
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will  be  just  to  owner,  shipper,  traveler  and  worker — reflect 
promptly  changed  conditions,  and  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  country. 

Basis  of  Their  Suggestions 

Their  suggestions  are  based  on  a  belief: 

That  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  the  furnishing 
of  transportation  be  a  function  of  business  rather 
than  a  function  of  Government. 

That  every  reasonable  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  energy  and  initiative  of  the 
American  citizen  and  that  there  should  be  allowed 
reasonable  liberty  of  action. 

That  reasonable  regulation,  but  not  management 
and  operation,  by  State  and  Nation  is  necessary  and 
desirable,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  disagree- 
ment the  Nation  must  be  the  dominant  regulating 
authority   over   State,    County   and   Municipality. 

That  under  private  ownership  and  management 
conservation  of  railroad  facilities,  service  and  credit 
can  be  obtained  by  the  common  use  of  property  when 
such  use  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest. 

That  in  order  to  obtain  the  results  needed  for  the 
protection  and  development  of  the  Nation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  change  and  modify  some  practices  and 
ideas  that  have  long  prevailed.  The  owners  must 
assent  to  Federal  control,  but  they  should  also  have 
Federal  protection  and  encouragement.  The  great 
labor  organizations  must  assent  to  some  orderly  way 
of  settling  disagreements  over  wages  and  working 
conditions,  so  that  the  railroads  will  continue  to 
serve  the  public  pending  the  adjustment  of  disputes. 
The  Government,  in  its  regulating  practices,  must 
be  more  responsive  to  changed  conditions,  and  there 
must  be  protection  of  this  great  industry  as  well  as 
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regulation,    and   there   must   be   no   twilight   zone 
between  National  and  State  authority. 

Regional  Plan 

The  railway  executives  do  not  believe  in  the  so-called 
"regional  plan"  under  which  all  of  the  railroads  in  a  given 
territory  are  to  be  merged  into  one  system.  They  believe 
that  our  geographical,  economic  and  social  conditions  are 
so  different  from  those  existing  in  foreign  countries  that  we 
must  solve  our  problem  in  our  own  way  and  not  adopt  a 
plan  because  some  other  nation  may  have  experimented  with 
it.  The  present  great  systems  of  railroads  have  been  built 
up  in  the  last  forty,  fifty,  even  seventy  years,  and  they  have 
developed  along  certain  lines  and  are  now  a  part  of  the 
industrial  and  financial  structure  of  the  Nation.  They  are 
coordinated  to  themselves,  to  the  communities  they  serve, 
to  their  connections  and  competitors  as  to  tracks,  terminals, 
equipment  and  other  physical  facilities  and  their  financial 
structure  is  very  complicated  and  they  should  be  allowed 
to  preserve  their  identity  and  integrity  physically  and 
financially. 

Small,  unsuccessful,  and  so-called  "weak  lines"  de- 
pendent upon  their  connections  with  the  great  trunk  lines, 
must  gradually  be  absorbed  and  become  a  part  of  the  larger 
systems,  just  as  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Present  Great  Systems 

Regulated  competition,  especially  as  to  service,  should 
be  continued.  Without  reasonable  competition  development 
and  the  introduction  of  the  most  improved  methods  for 
giving  service  to  the  public  will  be  checked.  Without  at- 
tempting to  say  how  many  great  systems  will  serve  the 
country  best,  a  few  examples  may  be  given. 

It  will  be  better  for  the  growth  of  the  territory  between 
Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  if  the  New  York  Central 
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is  maintained  in  its  entirety;  so  also  the  Pennsylvania  system 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  in  the  West,  the  Burlington,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  North  Western ;  in  the  Northwest,  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern;  in  the  South,  the 
Southern  Railroad,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  etc.;  in  the 
Southwest  and  Pacific  coast,  the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern 
Pacific.  Other  examples  could  be  given.  The  continuation 
of  these  great  systems  will  develop  a  greater  spirit  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  employes  than  if  all  competi- 
tions were  eliminated,  and  this  spirit  means  much  for  the 
future  development  of  the  country  and  the  railroads  and 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

Summary  of  Suggestions 

A  summary  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Railway  Executives 
is  as  follows : 

Ownership,  management  and  operation  by  private 
owners  rather  than  by  the  Government. 

Regulation  as  to  all  essential  matters,  including 
rates,  both  State  and  Interstate,  to  be  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  shall  control  in  case  of  conflict 
with  States. 

Establishment  of  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

Placing  in  the  Department  of  Transportation 
various  executive  duties — such  as  the  enforcement 
of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  the  Hours  of  Service 
Law,  etc.,  and  relieving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  all  such  duties  except  those  relating  to 
Accounts  and  Valuation,  thus  making  it  a  quasi- 
judicial  body  with  ample  time  to  deal  with  the  great 
questions  of  discrimination,  relations  and  reasonable- 
ness of  rates,  etc. 
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State  Commissions  to  be  retained  with  powers  of 
local  regulation  except  as  to  rates  and  securities. 
Regional  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions  to  be 
created  upon  which  will  be  a  representative  from  each 
State  in  a  region.  This  will  enable  prompt  action  by 
local  tribunals  near  to  each  State  and  community  for 
local  matters.  More  important  matters,  national  in 
scope,  to  be  handled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  several  bodies  to  be  carefully 
defined  and  harmonized. 

The  rates,  both  State  and  Interstate,  established 
by  the  Director  General  to  remain  in  effect  until 
changed  by  lawful  process.  The  establishment  by 
Congress  of  the  rule  that  rates  shall  be  adequate  to 
attract  to  the  railroad  business  the  capital  needed 
to  give  the  public  the  facilities  and  service  they 
demand.  Also  requiring  that,  when  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  have  increased  rates  in  order  to  have 
adequate  facilities  and  service,  the  influence  of  the 
Administration,  through  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, shall  be  used  to  that  end.  The  carriers  to 
initiate  rates  subject  to  suspension  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  to  review  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission  to  have 
the  power  upon  complaint  to  fix  minimum  as  well  as 
maximum  rates. 

Amendment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  so  as 
to  permit  mergers,  combinations  and  other  agree- 
ments that  will  mean  conservation  of  capital  and 
service  and  elimination  of  waste.  Such  agreements, 
however,  to  become  effective  only  when  in  the  public 
interest  and  when  approved  by  Federal  Authority. 

Prohibition  of  lock-outs  and  strikes  until  in- 
vestigation and  report  so  that  public  opinion  can  have 
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a  chance  to  express  itself.  Provision  for  an  impartial 
board  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  public,  of  the  employers  and  of  the  employes 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  upon  the 
merits  of  any  controversy  which  the  parties  are 
unable  to  adjust. 

Exclusive  Federal  supervision  and  approval  of  all 
securities  issued  by  railroads.  The  funding  for  a 
term  of  years  of  railroad  obligations  now  due  to  the 
United  States. 

Federal  incorporation. 

The  power  to  rest  with  the  Federal  Government,  when 
it  is  clearly  to  the  general  interest  of  the  public,  to : 

Arrange  for  the  distribution  and  re-routing  of 
business  so  as  to  prevent  congestion  and  blockades. 
Arrange   for   fair   distribution   of   cars   between 
roads,  regions  and  shippers. 

Arrange  for  the  joint  use  of  terminals  when 
owning  roads  fail  to  agree. 

Prevent  waste  and  extravagance  in  construction 
of  new  roads,  branches,  expensive  terminals  and 
duplicate  facilities. 

Arrange  a  unification  of  the  roads  into  a  con- 
tinental system  in  a  national  emergency,  such  as  war. 
The  railway  executives  believe  that  with  these  principles 
embodied  in  suitable  laws  and  with  harmonious  machinery 
for  administering  them,  all  the  benefits  possible  under 
Government  ownership  or  operation,  or  both,  can  be  ob- 
tained and  the  obvious  dangers  of  such  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  avoided. 

Railroads  Did  Not  "Break  Down" 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  railroads  "broke 
down, "  and  that  therefore  better  results  for  the  Nation  and 
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for  the  railroads  can  in  the  long  run  be  obtained  under 
Government  operation  than  by  private  operation.  This  is 
discrediting  the  great  achievement  of  the  American  people 
in  creating,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  best  railroad 
system  in  the  world. 

Certainly  private  ownership  and  operation,  while  not 
perfect,  have  produced  unusual  results.  Private  owners 
created  a  system  of  railroads  with  less  investment  of  capital 
for  the  service  rendered,  and  had  up  to  December  28,  1917, 
furnished  better  service  to  the  public  and  at  lower  rates  and 
had  paid  higher  wages  to  employes  than  in  any  civilized 
country.  This  was  done  when  the  citizen  had  for  a  consider- 
able period  "liberty"  to  exercise  his  "tireless  energy" 
and  his  "individual  responsibility  and  initiative." 

More  transportation  was  demanded  from  the  railroads  in 
parts  of  the  country,  namely,  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  the  Vir- 
ginias, and  in  a  few  other  places,  than  could  be  furnished  with 
the  existing  plant  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  war, 
and  existing  regulatory  laws,  both  State  and  National. 
This  was  not  a  break-down  of  the  American  railroad  system 
any  more  than  the  inability  of  the  steel  companies  to  furnish 
all  the  steel  wanted,  the  cotton  mills  all  the  cotton  wanted, 
and  the  shipyards  all  the  ships  wanted  was  a  breakdown  of 
these  industries.  In  these  cases  immediate  steps  were  taken 
to  increase  capacity,  some  of  which  steps  are  not  even  com- 
pleted now.  Similar  steps  were  taken  to  enable  the  railroads 
to  get  money,  men  and  material,  but  they,  too,  were  delayed 
in  completing  their  work,  just  as  other  industries  were 
delayed.  The  real  trouble  was  that  under  the  existing  re- 
gulatory system  not  enough  latitude  had  been  given  to  the 
railroad  business  to  permit  it  to.  keep  its  plant  ahead  of  the 
demands  of  the  country.  There  should  be  a  "factor  of  safety  " 
in  the  transportation  machine,  so  it  will  at  all  times  be 
"ready  to  serve"  and  able  to  carry  the  "peak  load."   The 
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system  of  regulation  should  permit  reasonable  liberty  of 
action  and  give  rates  and  encouragement  enough  to  owners 
and  managers  to  provide  a  margin  as  a  national  insurance 
policy. 

Reforms  Under  Unified  Management 
Mr.  McAdoo,  in  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee, 
mentions  seventeen  different  reforms  or  improvements  that 
had  been  carried  on,  and  could  be  carried  on  under  Govern- 
ment operation.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  all  these, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  any  one  of  them  that  is  of  permanent 
value  to  the  public  can  be  carried  on  under  private  control 
with  a  system  of  regulation  as  herein  suggested.  Many  of 
the  suggestions  would  have  been  put  into  effect  years  ago  by 
the  railroads  had  it  not  been  for  the  restrictive  laws. 

Labor 
What  is  called  the  Labor  Question  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  confronting  the  whole  world,  the 
railroads  in  particular,  and  there  must  be  a  broad  view  of  it 
and  a  spirit  of  give-and-take  by  all  classes  of  people.  All 
good  citizens  desire  to  see  wages  and  living  conditions 
improve,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  commerce  and  in- 
dustry can  pay  and  survive.  It  is  surely  better  to  have 
reasonable  wages  and  continuous  employment  rather  than 
to  force  wages  so  high  that  industry  languishes,  for  then  the 
wage-earners  themselves  will  suffer  most  of  all.  The  Munn 
case  was  decided  in  1876  and  there  are  two  interesting 
paragraphs  in  it.    One  reads  as  follows: 

"Property  does  become  clothed  with  a  public 
interest  when  used  in  a  manner  to  make  it  of 
public  consequence,  and  affect  the  community  at 
large.  When,  therefore,  one  devotes  his  property  to  a 
use  in  which  the  public  has  an  interest  in  that  use  he 
must  submit  to  be  controlled  by  the  public  for  the 
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common  good,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  he  has 
thus  created.  He  may  withdraw  his  grant  by  discon- 
tinuing the  use;  but  so  long  as  he  maintains  the  use, 
he  must  submit  to  the  control. " 

The  other  reads: 

"When  one  becomes  a  member  of  society,  he 
necessarily  parts  with  some  rights  or  privileges 
which,  as  an  individual  not  affected  by  his  relations 
to  others,  he  might  retain. " 

In  legislation  for  public-utility  companies  the  doctrine 
laid  down  in  the  first  paragraph  has  been  followed  with 
increasing  particularity  even  to  the  extent  of  trying  to 
manage  rather  than  to  control.  But  not  so  with  the  second 
paragraph,  —  yet  in  the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  the 
laws  must  reflect  some  control  of  those  "  members  of  society  " 
who  work  for  public  utilities. 

The  man  who  puts  a  dollar  of  his  savings  into  the  trans- 
portation business  does  so  knowing  that  his  dollar  is  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  make  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  business.  The  man  who  decides  to 
earn  his  dollar  by  working  for  the  railroad  should  be  willing 
to  submit  to  reasonable  wages,  rules  and  regulations,  just  as 
much  as  does  the  man  who  puts  in  his  dollar  already  earned. 
It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have  the  dollar  invested  regulated 
reasonably,  and  it  is  equally  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
dollar  paid  for  service  and  the  conditions  of  service  should  be 
regulated  reasonably.  In  a  complex  civilization  like  ours  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  great  concentrated  populations 
to  be  served  with  food,  fuel,  shelter,  light,  etc.,  there  must  be 
continuous  service  by  the  transportation  agencies,  just  as 
much  as  a  continuous  supply  of  water. 

To  bring  this  about  there  must  be  some  method  devised 
for  fair  and  reasonable  Federal  supervision  and  regulation  of 
wages  and  working  conditions,  and  such  regulation  should 
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eventually  receive  the  final  approval  from  the  same  power 
that  is  responsible  for  the  rates  of  fare  and  freight  charged  by 
the  transportation  agencies,  so  that  the  question  of  income 
with  which  to  pay  will  be  considered  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  final  deciding  power  as  the  outgo  to  be  paid.  Just 
as  the  Government  should  have  the  power  to  prevent  wasteful 
use  of  the  railroad  dollar  invested,  upon  which  the  public 
will  be  asked  to  pay  a  return  through  rates,  so  should  the 
Government  have  power  to  supervise  wages  and  conditions 
of  service,  which  ultimately  are  paid  for  by  the  public, 
through  these  same  rates. 

With  the  preservation  of  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment in  individual  systems  of  railroads  there  will  be  a  better 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  great  army  of  railroad  employes 
than  if  all  became  employes  of  the  Government. 

And  if  employes  can  once  be  satisfied  that  a  fair  and  im- 
partial tribunal  is  in  existence  to  hear  important  complaints 
that  cannot  be  settled  promptly  on  the  "home  road"  be- 
tween employe  and  employer,  there  should  be  no  need  of 
strikes,  which  are  simply  a  form  of  war.  The  world  has  just 
lost  millions  of  men  and  billions  of  treasure  in  a  struggle 
whether  force  rather  than  justice  and  reason  was  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  Surely  the  United  States,  the  most 
enlightened  and  progressive  Nation  in  the  world,  can,  if  it 
takes  up  the  question  seriously,  work  out  some  plan  for 
adjusting  industrial  disputes  that  will  carry  out  the  doctrine 
of  "live  and  let  live"  and  save  the  waste,  loss,  sorrow  and 
anguish  that  come  to  thousands  of  innocent  people  who  have 
no  part  or  voice  in  the  controversy  or  its  settlement. 

.Capital  and  Credit 

Capital  may  be  timid,  but  it  was  bold  enough  in  the  last 
fifty  years  to  create  our  great  American  railway  system.  It 
will  be  willing  to  go  on  with  that  work  if  it  can  be  assured  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  will  be  to  sustain  the  railroads 
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in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  their  business  and  allow  reason- 
able liberty  of  action  instead  of  repressing  and  hampering  the 
work.  The  credit  of  the  roads  will  come  back  when  people 
understand  that  Congress  has  laid  down  the  rule  that  a  reason- 
able rate  is  also  an  adequate  rate,  sufficient  to  reflect  changed 
costs,  increased  wages  and  rates  for  the  use  of  money;  when 
Congress  insists  that  some  reasonable  method  of  adjudicating 
controversies  over  wages  and  working  conditions  shall  be 
written  into  the  law  of  the  land;  and  when  the  Nation  insists 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  President  to  preserve,  protect  and 
expand  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country,  just  as 
much  as  Agriculture,  Banks,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  or 
other  forms  of  individual  activity. 

Making  Prices  and  Rates 

The  railroads  should  have  the  right  to  initiate  their 
rates  or  prices  in  order  to  take  prompt  action  to  protect  the 
country  and  patrons  as  well  as  the  railroads.  The  manager 
of  an  enterprise  is  studying  it  more  closely  than  any  one  else. 
He  desires  to  please  his  patrons,  to  develop  his  markets  and 
to  improve  his  plant.  He  is  in  a  better  position  than  anyone 
to  say  what  the  price  shall  be  for  the  article  or  service  he  is 
selling.  He  knows  what  complications  and  difficulties  he  must 
meet  and  he  is  constantly  looking  ahead.  Public-service 
corporations,  however,  must  be  controlled  in  their  prices  or 
rate-making.  Hence,  provision  is  made  in  the  Railway 
Executives'  plan  of  suspension  of  rates  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  review  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  is  an  absolute  safeguard  against  dis- 
crimination or  extortion  and  protects  the  public  fully,  while 
permitting  liberty  of  action,  prompt  decisions  and  business 
judgment  between  the  railroads  and  the  communities 
served  by  them.  If  railroads  are  to  be  managed  as  business 
enterprises  it  seems  essential  that  they  shall  have  the  right 
to  name  their  rates,  subject  to  the  checks  described. 
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Secretary  of  Transportation 

Whether  to  put  all  the  regulatory  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  that  overburdened  body  by  giving  it  help  in  the 
form  of  Regional  Interstate  Commerce  Commissions  who 
will  be  nearer  the  people  and  to  the  State  Commissions,  and 
whether  to  recognize  the  great  importance  of  the  transporta- 
tion business  by  having  a  Cabinet  officer  to  take  charge  of 
some  of  the  executive  work  connected  with  regulation  and  to 
watch  and  protect  the  transportation  agencies,  are,  of  course, 
questions  of  individual  judgment. 

I  believe,  on  the  whole,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
and  that  better  results  for  the  Nation  will  be  secured  by  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  railroads. 

Washington  had  only  five  Cabinet  officers.  Since  then 
the  growth  of  the  country  has  required  the  addition  of 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  of 
Commerce,  and  of  Labor. 

An  effective  transportation  machine  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  in  war  and  peace.  Its  importance 
justifies  having  a  man  in  the  Cabinet  to  confer  on  an  equality 
with  other  Cabinet  officers  dealing  with  great  national 
questions  and  resources,  and  to  present  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  nation  directly  to  the  President  and  his  advisers. 
He  will  not  manage  and  operate  the  railroads  any  more  than 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  manages  and  operates  the 
farms  of  the  country,  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
manufacturing  plants.  He  will  not  exercise  the  vast  powers 
conferred  upon  the  Director  General  as  a  war  measure,  and 
he  will  not  have,  as  some  have  suggested,  2,000,000  or  more 
railroad  employes  reporting  to  him  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  he  cannot  hire  or  discharge  them.  He  will  have  powers 
of  supervision,  of  correction,  and,  what  is  equally  important 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  of  protection  to  the  largest 
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single  business  interest  in  the  country  after  agriculture. 
The  Administration,  through  him,  will  have  the  same  in- 
tense pride  as  to  adequacy  of  service  and  a  successful 
transportation  system  to  serve  the  country  as  it  has  in  a 
successful  administration  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  War  De- 
partment, of  the  Navy,  and  of  the  Interior  Department. 
His  executive  powers  will  depend  upon  the  laws  and  policies 
as  to  rates  and  regulations  and  practices  which  Congress 
will  enact  and  there  will  be  checks  upon  him  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  charge  is  made  that  this  plan  injects  the  management 
of  the  railroads  into  politics  —  unfortunately  you  cannot 
divorce  politics  entirely  from  the  situation  if  you  admit  the 
principle  of  regulation  by  the  Government, — but  in  the  long 
run,  with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
directly  interested  in  giving  the  country  good  service,  it  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  highest  standard  of  political  action 
would  be  attained. 

The  suggestion  of  a  Department  of  Transportation 
was  first  made,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Prouty,  long  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  a  speech  made  in  1907,  in  which  he  said  in 
commenting  on  the  very  great  difficulties  confronting  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  its  varied  duties: 

"The  Commission  itself  might  perhaps  be  re- 
organized and  its  duties  divided.  Its  executive 
functions  could  be  transferred  to  a  bureau  in  some 
department.  I  have  myself  thought  that  a  new 
department  should  be  created.  Such  a  department 
would,  from  the  first,  have  occupation  in  plenty. 
No  department  would  be  oftener  applied  to  by  all 
classes,  nor  would  any  be  of  more  service  to  the 
whole  public,  railways  and  patrons  alike. " 

Seven  years  later  I  advanced  the  same  thought  in  an 
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address  at  Norwich,  Connecticut.  Judge  Lovett,  in  1918, 
after  nearly  two  years'  service  with  the  Government, 
strongly  recommends  the  plan,  and  all  these  suggestions  were 
made  without  any  knowledge  of  the  viewpoint  of  others. 
The  railway  executives  have  considered  this  question 
seriously  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  they  debated  it 
during  December  and  January  last.  Finally,  with  practical 
unanimity,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  suggestion 
would  on  the  whole  produce  the  best  results  for  the  Nation 
and  the  railroads. 

In  considering  this  question,  all  will  admit  that  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  are  paramount  and  that  what 
is  needed  is  a  national  transportation  system  coordinated  as 
to  rail,  water,  electric  traction  and  highway  that  will  furnish 
the  country  with  adequate,  safe,  convenient  and  comfortable 
transportation  in  keeping  with  improved  living  conditions 
that  should  exist  in  a  country  with  such  wonderful  resources 
as  the  United  States. 

The  railway  executives  have  no  right  to  speak  for  other 
forms  of  transportation,  but  it  is  in  their  minds  that  a 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  supervise  all  forms  of 
transportation  and  work  to  bring  about  the  greatest  develop- 
ment and  co-operation  between  Railroads,  Inland  Water- 
ways, Coastwise  Vessels,  and  our  new  Mercantile  Marine 
Fleet,  with  a  minimum  of  duplicate  investment,  and  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress  the  national 
needs  for  an  adequate  system  of  transportation. 

Interstate  Commerce  Law 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Law  was  passed  in  1887  and 
we  have  been  going  along  under  that  plan  and  its  amend- 
ments for  more  than  thirty  years.  Since  that  law  was 
passed  new  men  and  new  minds  have  come  into  the  business 
world  and  the  social  fabric  of  the  Nation.  Not  unnaturally 
after  thirty  years  some  defects  have  been  developed  in  a 
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plan  created  out  of  the  thought  and  opinion  of  people  thirty 
to  forty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  found  lacking  under  the 
conditions  of  today;  and  this  is  also  true  of  restrictive  and 
conflicting  State  laws  and  regulations.  It  is  fortunate  and 
natural  that  many  suggestions  about  this  important  subject 
are  now  being  made. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Government  guarantee  a 
fixed  return  upon  railroad  property.  The  railway  executives 
believe  that  a  guarantee  would  tend  to  reduce  initiative  and 
retard  efficient  management,  and  they  do  not  ask  for  it. 
They  believe  with  adequate  rates,  reasonable  liberty  to  act, 
and  good  management,  roads  that  have  been  wisely  planned, 
honestly  financed  and  well  managed  can  sustain  themselves. 
Poorly  located  or  unwisely  promoted  or  badly  financed 
roads  may  have  to  reorganize  or  merge  with  other  roads. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  more  reason  for  a  guarantee  of  a 
return  upon  railroads  than  a  return  upon  banks,  coal  mines, 
electric  light  plants,  etc.  A  guarantee  would  lead  to  a 
divided  responsibility  and  to  an  increased  participation  by  the 
Government  as  the  guarantor  in  the  actual  management  of  the 
properties,  which  would  eventually  lead  to  Government  own- 
ership. There  can  be  no  enduring  middle  ground;  there  must 
be  private  ownership  and  operation  with  reasonable  Govern- 
mental regulation,  or  there  must  be  Government  ownership 
and  operation. 

Others  have  suggested  a  profit-sharing  basis,  and,  after  a 
return  is  made  of  a  fixed  sum  —  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
property  is  generally  suggested  —  the  excess,  if  any,  to  be 
divided  between  the  Government,  the  employe  and  the 
owners  of  the  property.  The  work  of  valuation  will  not  be 
completed  for  several  years,  as  before  it  can  be  finished 
controversial  questions  will  no  doubt  be  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  All  this  means  much  delay  in  arriving  at  a 
working  basis. 

A  Federal  corporation,  with  the  nine  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commissioners  and  eight  railroad  men  as  directors,  is 
suggested  for  performing  certain  functions  now  resting 
partly  with  the  Commission  and  partly  with  the  Companies. 

Others  suggest  the  selling  of  all  existing  railroads  to  new 
regional  companies,  in  number  from  six  to  twelve,  and  a 
Government  guarantee  of  a  return  on  the  securities  of  the 
new  companies.  This  would  mean  a  very  complicated 
financial  transaction,  would  involve  a  large  amount  of  detail 
that  would  require  much  time  to  work  out,  and  doubtless 
much  litigation. 

Some  of  the  great  labor  organizations  have  suggested 
that  the  Government  purchase  all  the  stocks  of  the  com- 
panies and  own  the  roads  subject  to  the  bonds,  —  all  the 
roads  to  be  then  managed  as  a  national  system  by  a  board  to 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  the  officers  of  the  roads,  and  by  the  employes. 
This  would  eliminate  competition  and  put  vast  powers  in 
this  proposed  board. 

We  talk  about  solving  the  railroad  problem.  Probably 
none  of  the  great  economic  problems  can  actually  be 
solved  permanently.  We  can,  and  always  will,  improve 
on  past  practices  and  we  should  approach  this  matter  with 
that  idea  in  mind  and  not  with  the  idea  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  plan  can  be  developed  and  put  into  effect.  Congress, 
in  its  wisdom,  can  surely  take  the  accumulated  information 
and  the  best  thought  obtainable  on  this  important  matter 
and  produce  a  law  that  will  better  the  present  situation  and 
provide  a  basis,  perhaps,  for  another  thirty  years  of  railroad 
operation,  during  which  period,  no  doubt,  new  men,  new 
minds,  and  new  conditions  will  make  it  clear  that  some 
other  arrangement  is  more  desirable  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

If  all  the  information  accumulated  in  the  so-called 
"Newlands  Inquiry"  and  that  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    the    United    States 
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Railroad  Administration,  State  Commissions,  the  railroads, 
and  from  students  of  the  situation,  is  utilized,  does  anyone 
believe  that  some  conclusion  cannot  be  reached  within  the 
period  fixed  by  the  present  law,  —  that  is,  twenty-one 
months  after  peace? 

If  the  desire  and  the  will  to  accomplish  this  result  is  in 
existence,  it  can  be  reached,  and  should  be  reached  in  even 
less  time  than  the  twenty-one  months'  period. 

What   the   Transportation   System   Should   Provide 

In  a  growing  and  still  undeveloped  country  like  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  future  that  should  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  past,  any  system  of  internal  transporta- 
tion should  provide  for: 

Inducement  for  the  individual  citizen  to  engage 
in  the  business  by  permitting  reasonable  rewards  for 
brains,  energy,  industry  and  the  capital  employed, 
substantially  equal  to  the  same  kind  of  rewards  in 
other  forms  of  human  effort. 

Constant  development  of  the  transportation 
machine  to  keep  it  at  all  times  ahead  of  the  needs 
of  the  growing  country. 

Adoption  of  improved  methods  of  carrying  on 
the  business  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency 
and  economy. 

Reasonable  and  regulated  competition  and  co- 
operation for  the  purpose  of  producing  development 
of  different  sections  of  the  country  and  improvement 
in  the  methods  employed  by  the  transportation  agen- 
cies serving  the  country. 

Continuity  of  service  so  that  the  transportation 
machine  will  always  be  in  a  position  to  serve  the 
country  unless  prevented  by  Act  of  God  or  by  war. 

Regulation  through  suitable  Government  agencies, 
which  regulation  must  be  of  such  form  as : 
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(a)  To  attract  capital  and  permit  a  steady  im- 
provement in,  and  expansion  of,  the  facilities. 

(b)  Which  must  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public  using  the  railroads,  and  promote  the  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety  of  that  public. 

(c)  Which  must  protect  the  officers  and  employes 
who  maintain  and  operate  the  road  and  which  must 
work  constantly  in  the  direction  of  improved  working 
and  living  conditions;  and  which  must  provide  some 
method  of  adjustment  of  all  controversies  over  wages 
and  working  conditions. 

(d)  And  which  must  also  protect  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  invested  in  the  securities  of  the  rail- 
roads and  who  are  also  directly  interested  because  of 
railroad  investments  represented  in  insurance  policies, 
savings  bank  deposits,  etc. 

The  railway  executives  do  not  claim  that  their  plan  is 
perfect  and  they  realize  that  the  working  out  of  details  will  be 
difficult,  but  it  can  be  done  and  they  believe  it  is  a  practica- 
ble plan  that  can  be  made  effective  during  1919  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  co-operate  to  that  end. 

If  later  on  the  people  decide  that  profit-sharing,  guaran- 
tees, regional  consolidations,  are  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  those  principles  can  then  be  enacted  into  law. 

They  further  believe  that  the  Nation  is  about  ready  to 
allow  once  more  "liberty  of  action"  which  permitted  the 
American  citizen  to  use  so  effectively  his  "tireless  energy" 
and  his  "individual  initiative"  in  making  the  United  States 
what  it  is. 

They  still  further  believe  the  country  is  ready  to  say  that 
regulation  does  not  mean  interference  with  personal  liberty 
and  management  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public  will  be 
amply  safeguarded  through  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    Regional    Interstate 
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Commerce  Commissions,  and  State  Commissions.  These 
will  not  be  managing  agents  of  our  great  National  Trans- 
portation System,  but  a  combination  of  alarm  clocks  to  warn 
railroad  owners  and  managers  that  they  must  be  reasonable, 
and  of  policemen  to  check  them  if  they  are  not,  and  of 
guardians  in  the  interest  of  the  people  that  the  transportation 
system  will  be  kept  adequate. 

While  I  am  an  optimist  on  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  I  do  not  minimize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  confronting  the  railroads  and  the  country 
today,  growing  out  of  conditions  produced  by  the  war. 
During  the  reconstruction  period  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
present  rate  structure  should  stand,  and  until  the  new  laws 
herein  suggested  are  effective  that  the  "Just  Compensation  " 
provided  by  the  present  control  law  be  continued. 

Otherwise  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  financial  collapse 
of  some  roads  —  and  an  inability  of  others  to  pay  dividends 
which  will  affect  the  bonds  now  held  by  savings  banks. 
The  recent  statement  by  Mr.  Hines,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
President  had  no  intention  of  returning  the  roads  to  the 
owners  hastily  and  before  a  reasonable  opportunity  had  been 
given  Congress  to  legislate  is  reassuring;  although  it  is  what 
many  believed  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  good  judgment, 
would  do  when  he  assessed  the  whole  situation. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  the  $750,000,000  appro- 
priation bill  creates  added  difficulties,  but  I  have  faith  that 
the  Director  General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the  Bankers  and  the  railway  com- 
panies will  find  a  way  to  save  the  situation  until  the  incoming 
Congress  can  act. 

Let    the    Companies    Help    the    Director    General 

One  administrative  step  that  might  be  taken  in  the 
not  distant  future  and  would  pave  the  way  to  a  return  to 
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private  ownership  and  operation  is  this  suggestion,  and  I 
believe  it  would  help  the  situation: 

Let  the  President  continue  the  central  organization  in 
Washington  under  the  Director  General,  who  with  his 
staff  will  supervise  the  whole  situation,  direct  policies,  and 
make  those  adjustments  with  the  railroads  that  will  be 
required  after  Governmental  control  ceases.  This  central 
organization  should  direct  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
through  the  companies  themselves,  rather  than  through  a 
system  of  regional  directors.  In  other  words,  say  to  the 
boards  of  directors  and  executive  officers  of  each  company 
that  from  and  after  a  given  date  they  are  to  take  charge  of 
their  properties  and  manage,  maintain  and  operate  them  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States  and  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  President  through  the  central  organization  in  Washing- 
ton. At  once  there  will  be  a  better  feeling  among  officers  and 
men,  and  less  uncertainty  about  the  future;  the  intricate  and 
delicately  adjusted  organization  of  the  great  system  of 
railroads  will  begin  to  function  better  and  work  more 
smoothly  and  effectively;  there  will  be  less  lost  motion  and 
less  crossing  of  wires  than  under  the  very  highly  centralized 
system  now  in  existence  with  regional  directors.  This 
suggestion  will  be  carrying  out  the  theory  of  the  President 
when  in  his  address  to  Congress  on  January  4,  1918,  he  said: 

"The  common  administration  will  be  carried 
out  with  as  little  disturbance  of  the  present  organiza- 
tion and  personnel  of  the  railways  as  possible. 
Nothing  will  be  altered  or  disturbed  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  disturb.  We  are  serving  the  public 
interest  and  safeguarding  the  public  safety,  but  we 
are  also  regardful  of  the  interest  of  those  by  whom 
these  great  properties  are  owned  and  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  experience  and  trained  ability  of 
those  who  have  been  managing  them. " 
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Most,  if  not  all,  railroad  managers  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  what  is  known  as  the  "divisional  system" 
of  operation  is  better  than  the  "departmental  system." 
In  other  words,  that  someone  must  be  in  the  driver's  seat 
on  a  small  enough  unit  of  property  to  control  the  ordinary 
maintenance  and  operation,  subject  to  a  central  directing 
authority  as  to  general  methods,  standards  of  work,  main- 
tenance, and  accounts. 

Where  the  departmental  system  has  been  tried  it  has 
not  proved  effective  because  of  conflict  of  authority  between 
representatives  of  different  departments  at  long  distances 
from  a  central  directing  authority. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  make  no  criticism  of  the 
Director  General,  or  of  his  staff  in  Washington,  or  of  the 
various  regional  directors  and  their  assistants  (nearly  all  of 
whom  I  know  personally).  All  are  good  and  experienced 
men,  loyal  to  the  country,  to  the  Director  General,  to  the 
railroads  —  and  all  have  worked  unceasingly.  It  is  the 
system  of  management  I  am  discussing,  not  individuals. 

The  People  to  Decide 

The  American  people,  of  course,  can  have  any  kind  of 
railroad  ownership  and  management  they  want.  Get  them 
really  interested  and  give  them  all  the  facts,  and  they 
will  decide  right.  We  all  know  how  nearly  the  "talkers" 
came  to  placing  the  country  on  a  silver  basis,  and  how 
slowly  the  country  woke  up  to  the  serious  danger  confront- 
ing it.  But  when  it  did  wake  up  it  decided  honestly  and 
wisely. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  country  will  ruin  its 
marvelous  industrial  and  railroad  system,  and  will  unjustly 
impair  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  nearly  twenty  billions 
of  railroad  property.  It  will  not  be  done.  But  it  is  essential 
for  the  quiet  thinkers  and  workers  who  make  the  great 
public   opinion  of  the  country  to  get  busy  to  offset  the 
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"talkers,"  who  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  majority  because 
they  make  more  noise. 

If  we  lived  in  a  town  of  10,000  people,  and  100  of  them 
were  discontented  and  busy  trying  to  change  everything,  the 
other  9,900  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  them,  but 
would  go  on  about  their  daily  affairs  until  the  100  got  to  be  a 
nuisance;  then  the  9,900  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Does  anyone  believe  there  are  really  1,000,000  active 
so-called  Bolsheviki  in  the  country?  And  yet  that  number 
is  the  same  proportion  of  100,000,000  Americans  as  100  is  of 
the  town  of  10,000.  The  Bolsheviki  are  not  going  to  ruin  the 
country;  they  are  not  going  to  ruin  industry;  they  are  not 
going  to  ruin  the  railroads.  The  other  99,000,000  people  are 
going  to  insist  upon  American  methods,  American  industry, 
American  railroads,  and  will  not  permit  foreign  Bolsheviki 
methods,  and  foreign  Bolsheviki  Socialism  of  all  industry. 
The  Bolsheviki  are  making  a  lot  of  noise,  but  the  quiet, 
sensible  people  are  thinking  and  will  rise  up  and  say  a  few 
simple,  old-fashioned  things,  such  as  "two  and  two  make 
four,"  "you  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,"  "you 
cannot  have  something  for  nothing. " 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  "scrap  of  paper,"  and 
the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  mean  what  they 
say. 

People  are  beginning  to  tire  of  the  idea  of  having  the 
Government  say  how  everything  should  be  run,  and  they 
want  a  return  to  that  "liberty  of  action  "  that  Leroy  Beaulieu 
spoke  of,  and  that  permitted  the  "tireless  energy"  and  "in- 
dividual initiative"  to  upbuild  the  United  States. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  fifty  years  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  or  of  any  country,  and  our  only 
danger  is  that  because  of  inaction  we  let  good,  hard  common 
sense  and  the  eternal  verities  be  put  in  the  background  and 
lose  a  lot  of  valuable  time  and  effort  trying  futile  experi- 
ments. 
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So  it  is  time  for  every  patriotic  American  to  stand  up  for 
America  and  her  institutions  and  have  courage  to  speak 
and  act  for  what  is  right  and  true.  We  need  a  few  more 
Ole  Hansons  in  every  community,  and  the  people  are  ready 
to  support  good,  old-fashioned,  wholesome  American  doc- 
trines administered  by  Americans  who  believe  in  America 
first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

With  the  principles  suggested  made  a  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  with  properly  co-ordinated  regulative 
machinery,  I  believe  Government  ownership  and  operation 
can  be  avoided  and  that  a  sound  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question  "WTiat  will  be  the  best  plan  for  owning,  managing 
and  operating  the  railroads  of  the  United  States?"  —  that 
the  railroads  will  enter  upon  another  period  of  stability,  and 
that  they  will  be  able  to  serve  the  country  wisely  and  well 
and  give  to  their  owners  reasonable  rewards  for  their  in- 
vestments. 

I  hope  very  much  that  men  of  affairs,  such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  this  club  and  of  similar  organizations,  will  continue 
their  interest  in  this  important  matter  and  use  their  in- 
fluence to  have  a  new  system  of  regulation  made  effective 
in  1919. 

Vice  President  Hulbert  :  On  behalf  of  The  Commer- 
cial Club  I  thank  Mr.  Elliott  for  his  splendid  and  inspiring 
address.  I  hope  he  has  enjoyed  his  visit  to  Chicago  and  that 
we  will  see  him  here  again. 

Vice  President  Hulbert:  We  had  expected  to  have 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  State  Chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense,  Illinois  Division, 
with  us  this  evening  to  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
work  done  by  Illinois  women  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Mrs.  Bowen  is  unable  to  be  present  but  has  written  an 
address  which  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting. 
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Mrs.  Bowen's  address: 

Two  Years  of  Effort 

The  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
Illinois  Division,  was  organized  in  May,  1917,  when  the 
heads  of  all  women's  organizations  in  the  State,  gathered 
together,  formed  the  Illinois  Division  and  elected  their 
officers.  At  the  same  time  the  Governor  did  me  the  honor 
of  appointing  me  on  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and  I 
was  made  Chairman  of  women's  activities  throughout  the 
State.  The  two  organizations  were  thus  combined  in  one, 
under  one  set  of  officers,  but  with  two  names,  and  I  have 
found  these  two  names  to  be  of  great  use  on  occasions.  For 
example,  when  the  legal  advisor  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense  gave  as  his  opinion  that  all  the  money  raised  by  the 
State  Council's  various  committees  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Council  and  requisitioned 
out  only  by  the  State  Council,  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  be 
able  to  say  that  our  money  was  raised  under  the  name  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  Illinois  Division. 

We  were  told  in  the  beginning  to  prepare  for  a  long  war 
and  we,  therefore,  built  a  very  solid  foundation.  From  Cairo 
to  Rockford,  from  Quincy  to  Paris,  every  city,  town  and 
township  has  added  its  unit  to  make  up  the  most  complete 
organization  of  women  that  Illinois  has  ever  attained,  an 
organization  including  women  of  all  classes,  creeds  and 
nationalities  united  in  one  democratic  force,  under  one 
standard  —  Win  the  War!  We  have  in  the  State  2,136  local 
units  and  7,700  chairmen  who  direct  the  work  of  the  eighteen 
departments,  the  active  workers  numbering  326,333.  In 
addition  we  have  registered  for  war  work  692,229  women. 

The  registration  cards  of  every  city  and  town  have  been 
kept  by  that  unit  and  have  been  of  great  value  in  furnishing 
workers  for  governmental  drives,  for  the  exemption  boards, 
for  nurses  in  the  recent  epidemics  and  for  many  other 
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purposes.  In  Chicago  alone,  where  the  registration  was  very- 
small  compared  to  the  State,  7,052  lists  of  women  and  17,000 
individual  names  of  workers  have  been  given  to  various 
associations  seeking  volunteers.  The  women  who  registered 
offered  every  type  of  service,  from  the  stenographer  who 
worked  all  day  and  offered  to  give  two  hours  every  evening  to 
help  win  the  war,  or  the  little  cripple,  confined  to  her  bed, 
who,  because  she  had  trained  a  canary  bird,  volunteered  to 
train  carrier  pigeons  for  the  army,  or  the  woman  who 
registered  that  she  was  "willing  but  nervous"  but  would 
pray  if  necessary,  to  the  woman  of  wealth  who  offered  her 
machine,  her  home  with  all  of  her  employees,  for  the  use  of 
wounded  soldiers. 

The  Finance  Department  has  raised  most  of  its  money  in 
a  very  democratic  way.  Every  woman  who  registered  was 
asked  to  contribute  ten  cents,  and  this  sum  amounted  to 
$73,000.  Nearly  $100,000  in  addition  was  raised,  partly  by 
subscription,  some  of  it  in  business  ventures.  At  one  time, 
when  the  Government  was  urging  the  use  of  potatoes  in- 
stead of  bread,  the  Finance  Department  put  upon  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  throughout  the 
State,  bags  of  potato  chips  which  they  called  "Liberty  Chips," 
and  these  chips,  selling  for  five  cents  a  bag,  netted  in  Chicago 
alone  $7,000  in  three  days.  In  addition  $473,000  has  been 
raised  by  Tag  Days  for  various  war  and  other  charities,  and 
the  Committee  sold  $3,250,000  worth  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
Expenditure  to  date  has  been  $97,793.98. 

The  Speakers'  Department,  numbering  565  speakers,  has 
held  2,408  meetings  and  reached  600,509  people,  carrying  its 
war  message  as  an  offset  to  German  propaganda  to  even  the 
most  remote  hamlets  in  the  State. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  requests  for  speakers  were  very 
absurd;  one  club  wrote  asking  us  to  send  "an  atrocity" 
immediately,  who  would  tell  war  stories  set  to  music!  But, 
on  the  whole,  the  demand  for  information  was  genuine,  and  it 
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was  sorely  needed.  At  one  meeting,  at  which  the  subject  was 
Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps  —  and  the  meeting  was 
composed  of  educated  and  intelligent  people  —  the  idea 
seemed  to  prevail  that  war  savings  stamps  and  thrift  stamps 
were  much  like  the  Red  Cross  tuberculosis  stamps  and  were 
to  be  pasted  on  the  outside  of  letters. 

At  another  meeting  where  the  subject  of  Liberty  Bonds 
was  being  discussed,  a  foreign  woman  arose  and  said  she  did 
not  think  it  was  right  for  the  Government  to  put  out  these 
bonds;  they  were  the  kind  her  old  man  always  used  when  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  jail  and  she  did  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  make  it  any  easier  for  him. 

The  Speakers'  Bureau  has  been  quick  to  seize  opportu- 
nities to  get  hold  of  the  people.  One  of  the  speakers  —  a  very 
forceful  woman  —  recently  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
(it  was  at  the  time  of  the  influenza  epidemic) ,  wrote  back  to 
the  Chief  of  her  Department  in  Chicago,  saying  that  no 
meetings  could  be  held,  only  funerals,  to  which  her  chief 
rather  lightly  replied,  "Better  go  to  the  funerals."  The 
speaker  was  a  literal  person,  and  she  went  to  the  first  large 
funeral.  The  church  was  full,  and  after  the  mourners  had 
left  the  church,  she  stood  up  and  in  a  commanding  voice  said, 
"Stop!  listen!  I  have  a  message  from  the  Government!" 
They  stopped  and  listened.  She  gave  a  message  on  the 
subject  of  child  welfare,  and  formed  a  Child  Welfare  League 
in  that  town! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  found  that  large  numbers 
of  women  whose  husbands  and  sons  had  gone  to  war  came  to 
us  for  employment  which  was  necessary  in  order  that  they 
might  live.  Our  Employment  Department  has  registered 
9,082  such  women  and  it  has  found  positions  for  2,205. 
It  is  probable  that  it  found  positions  for  more  than  that, 
but  a  great  many  did  not  report  back  again.  Most  of  these 
women  were  over  forty  years  of  age  and  utterly  untrained, 
and  they  hoped  for  positions  of  responsibility  with  no  work. 
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One  woman  said  she  would  like  the  position  of  opening 
mail  and  being  responsible  for  the  keys  of  the  Association. 
Many  of  them  felt  that  they  knew  all  about  children,  their 
reason  sometimes  being  no  better  than  the  Irish  woman's  who 
had  borne  ten  and  lost  nine.  Others  who  had  kept  their  own 
home  seemed  to  feel  that  the  position  of  housekeeper  grew 
on  every  bush. 

It  was  found  that  we  had  to  have  some  kind  of  training 
for  these  women,  and  so  classes  of  instruction  were  started 
in  65  cities  throughout  the  State,  and  90  courses  were  offered 
in  Chicago  where  women  could  get  training  to  enable  them  to 
take  some  kind  of  clerical  or  other  position. 

In  this  connection  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a 
mending  shop  for  women,  some  of  them  over  seventy,  too 
old  to  take  a  regular  position.  This  shop  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, is  now  self-supporting  and  gives  steady  work  to 
thirty  women. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  has  done  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work  all  over  the  State,  but  its  activities  have  largely 
had  to  do  with  questions  concerning  military  matters, 
finance,  crops,  labor,  business,  etc.,  while  the  Women's 
Committee  has  had  to  do  more  with  the  women  and  children 
and  with  the  practical  details  of  the  home.  It  has  dealt 
mainly  with  human  beings. 

The  Child  Welfare  Department,  financed  and  managed 
by  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  has  weighed 
and  measured  325,000  children  and  has  instructed  the  par- 
ents of  these  children  as  to  their  proper  care.  It  has  dis- 
tributed 1,750,000  pieces  of  literature.  This  Department 
has  succeeded  in  arousing  the  whole  State  to  the  necessity 
of  conserving  its  children.  Even  the  school  boys  have 
become  excited  on  the  subject.  One  boy  wrote  a  composition 
in  which  he  said:  "Now  that  we  are  at  war,  it  is  every- 
body's business  to  have  a  baby  and  to  save  it!"  The  De- 
partment is  making  this  work  permanent  by  the  establish- 
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inent  of  Child  Welfare  Centers,  the  employment  of  Com- 
munity Nurses,  the  extension  of  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  and  the  education  of  mothers  in  the  care  of  children. 

During  the  war,  the  Government  called  upon  the  women 
of  the  country  to  practice  conservation,  and  our  Con- 
servation Department  has  given  throughout  the  State,  in 
almost  every  town  and  city,  demonstrations  concerning 
substitutes  for  flour  and  sugar,  the  remaking  of  clothes,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  elimination  of  waste.  In  Chicago 
205,000  women  were  reached  by  these  demonstrations, 
which  were  held  in  vacant  shops,  department  stores,  settle- 
ments, and  even  on  a  motor  van  which  was  turned  into  a 
portable  kitchen. 

We  have  tried  to  reach  the  girls  of  our  State  by  enrolling 
12,000  of  them  into  Patriotic  Leagues  and  through  our 
Social  Hygiene  Department,  which  has  given  them  in- 
structions necessary  to  their  well  being.  The  Chairman  of 
this  last  Department  has  just  been  made  the  head  of  a  newly 
created  Woman's  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  under  the  title  of  Supervisor  of  Education  for 
Women.  She  has  already  reached,  in  her  lectures,  54,000 
girls  and  women  in  shops  and  factories. 

The  Food  Production  Department  immensely  stimulated 
the  raising  of  crops  throughout  the  State.  It  had  110  school 
gardens  and  90,000  war  gardens  manned  by  children  reported 
to  it. 

At  our  farm  in  Libertyville,  Illinois,  we  have  been  train- 
ing young  women  in  agriculture  and  dairying  pursuits.  We 
have  turned  into  farmers  76  young  women,  and  a  thousand 
applications  have  been  received  from  girls  who  were  inter- 
ested. Forty  thousand  people  have  been  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

Knowing  that  a  singing  nation  is  a  winning  nation,  we 
have  established  throughout  the  State  265  Liberty  Choruses 
and  have  distributed  81,000  song  books. 
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The  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  Department  have 
greatly  benefited  the  condition  of  women  and  children 
throughout  the  State. 

Our  War  Information  Department  with  500  representa- 
tives has  supplied  speakers,  schools,  clubs,  libraries  and  other 
agencies  with  up-to-date  material.  As  example,  143,000 
pamphlets  were  distributed  in  three  weeks'  time  to  high 
schools  outside  Chicago  for  use  in  classes;  this  does  not 
include  service  given  Chicago  schools  or  individuals. 

Our  Publicity  Department  has  not  only  conducted  the  pub- 
licity for  the  Woman's  Committee,  but  has  sent  a  news  letter 
throughout  the  State  every  week,  has  published  three  war- 
time recipe  books,  and  has  conducted  a  "Do  Without  Club." 

Our  Americanization  Department  has  held  three  institutes 
for  the  foreign  born,  and  although  organized  late  in  1918,  the 
department    has    reached    something   like    50,000    people. 

The  Social  Welfare  Department  has  made  connections 
between  1,516  volunteers  and  Social  Agencies,  and  provided 
wool  for  the  "Shut-Ins"  in  hospitals,  insane  asylums,  old 
people's  homes  and  prisons,  where  the  inmates,  for  the 
first  time,  felt  that  they  were  doing  their  "bit"  toward 
winning  the  war.  In  addition,  this  department,  it  is  estimated, 
has  saved  agencies  $100,000  in  money  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  paid  to  employees. 

Lastly,  the  Allied  Relief  Department  has  raised  for  relief 
$788,130.68  and  has  sent  to  Europe  705,140  hospital  supplies, 
182,035  garments,  27,188  kits,  and  has  adopted  8,844 
fatherless  children. 

I  wish  that  I  had  time  and  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Woman's  Committee  to  all  the  people  who  have 
so  generously  helped  that  Committee.  I  especially  wish  to 
make  public  mention  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  which 
gave  the  Woman's  Committee  its  rooms,  rent  free;  its  light, 
heat,  telephone,  services  of  two  stenographers,  supplies 
and  postage  approximating  $1,000.00  a  month. 
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And  then,  I  want  to  say  for  myself  how  very  grateful  I  am 
to  all  the  women  on  my  Executive  Committee,  to  all  the 
chairmen  throughout  the  State,  and  to  the  women  on  the 
City  and  State  Committees  who  have  so  generously  and  so 
kindly  upheld  my  hands  and  have  shown  me  such  loyalty 
and  such  willing  co-operation. 

When  we  met  last  June  and  listened  to  the  inspiring 
speeches  which  were  made  to  us  then  and  which  gave  us 
courage  for  the  great  struggle  which  lay  ahead  of  us,  we 
were  looking,  at  that  time,  in  our  mind's  eye,  at  the  shell-torn 
battlefields  of  France,  the  ruined  villages,  the  desolate 
homes,  the  long,  dusty  roads  filled  with  artillery  wagons, 
motors,  guns,  cannon,  ambulances  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  war,  and  that  endless  procession  of  khaki-clad  men  who 
had  crossed  the  seas  to  fight  for  the  greatest  cause  for  which 
any  nation  ever  fought. 

Nine  months  have  passed  since  that  meeting,  nine 
months  full. of  momentous  events,  and  we  know  now  that 
those  boys  of  ours,  with  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Crusader  in  their  hearts,  went  into  the  fight  just  at  the 
crucial  moment,  and,  by  the  sheer  weight  of  their  will  to  win, 
turned  the  tide  and  pushed  back  the  foe. 

Most  of  these  men,  thank  God,  are  coming  back  to  us, 
but  many  of  them  sleep  in  France.  All  honor  to  them,  and  to 
the  brave  and  noble  dead  of  our  allies  with  whom  the  fields 
of  France  are  sown !  "They  found  their  lives  by  losing  them : 
They  forgot  themselves,  but  they  saved  the  world. " 

Toward  the  men  who  are  returning  we  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  obligation.  They  gave  up  comfort,  pleasure,  home,  family, 
everything  they  held  most  dear;  they  were  ready  to  give  up 
their  lives.  They  have  learned  all  that  suffering  and  sacrifice 
can  teach;  they  understand  the  real  meaning  of  fellowship; 
and  these  men  have  today  a  vision  of  better  things,  a  vision 
of  a  happier  home,  a  cleaner  city,  a  better  state,  a  greater 
nation. 
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They  have  been  fighting  for  democracy,  but  we  will 
never  have  a  real  democracy  in  this  country,  that  democ- 
racy of  which  we  caught  just  a  glimpse  during  the  war, 
when  we  were  brought  together  by  a  common  danger  and  by 
a  common  sympathy,  until  we  once  more  continuously 
work  together  for  the  good  of  our  community;  until  we  learn 
to  reverence,  not  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  and 
position,  but  only  the  aristocracy  of  service;  until  we  can 
assure  to  every  citizen  of  our  great  republic  equal  op- 
portunity for  health,  for  education,  for  work,  for  decent 
living,  for  love,  for  happiness. 

These  men  will  look  to  us  to  help  them  realize  their 
vision.   Shall  we  fail  them? 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-SIXTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  Blackstone 

Saturday,  April  12,  1919 

Closed  Meeting :  President  Donnelley  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  Annual  Reports 

ANNUAL  ELECTION 

Report  of  Secretary* 

Report  of  Treasurer* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago 

Report  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission 

Report  of  Soliciting  Committee* 

Report  of  Committee  on  War* 

Report  on  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve 
School* 

Report  of  Inspection  of  Army  Hospital  at  Fort  Sher- 
idan* 

Report  on  War  Camp  Community  Service* 

Report  of  Educational  Committee* 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Schools* 

Report  on  The  Merchants  Club  Fund* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Club  Portraits  and  Club 
Memorabilia* 

Report  of  First  State  Pawners'  Society* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Military  Road* 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

President  Donnelley:   I  am  somewhat  embarrassed 
in  presiding  tonight,  for  I  feel  as  if  it  were  the  case  of  a  man 

*For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section  of  Year  Book. 
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having  another  doing  all  the  work  and  then  coming  in  him- 
self at  the  finish. 

Since  we  have  quite  a  long  program,  we  will  start  in  im- 
mediately and  I  will  call  first  for  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 
(For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Secretary.   What  is  your  pleasure? 

On  motion,  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was 
received  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Donnelley:  I  will  call  next  for  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Wilder. 

Mr.  Wilder:  Mr.  Seeberger  has  worked  out  from  the 
Year  Books  of  1915  and  1916  the  following  interesting  items. 
I  will  read  you  the  report  in  full : 

"The  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1915-1916,  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  Wacker  made  a  request  for  a  further  fund 
of  $40,000,  was  interested  in  ascertaining  the  total  sum  raised 
by  The  Commercial  Club  for  the  promotion  of  the  Chicago 
Plan.  An  approximation  was  made,  totaling  $107,450,  up 
to  May  28th,  1915,  and  a  memorandum  entry  was  then 
made  upon  the  Treasurer's  books  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  appears  in  the  Treasurer's  statement  for  the  year 
1915-1916.  The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  same  year  shows 
receipts  on  behalf  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago  from  assessment, 
$22,150.  The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  succeeding  year 
shows  among  the  receipts  a  contribution  by  Commercial 
Club  members  of  only  $500  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  total  subscriptions  received  in  the  Spring  of  1915, 
payable  in  two  annual  installments,  as  I  understand  it,  were 
$41,150,  according  to  the  copy  of  the  subscription  list  fur- 
nished me  by  Mr.  Wacker.  It  is  my  recollection  that  the 
subscription  list  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wacker  when  it  had 
been  completed  and  collections  thereon  were  made  by  him. 
This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer's 
report  for  the  year  1916-1917  does  not  show  the  amount  of 
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the  contributions  paid  the  second  year  on  the  subscription 
of  1915. 

"If  the  Executive  Committee  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  amount,  I  suggest  that  the  Treasurer 
be  requested  to  enter  upon  his  books  a  memorandum  that 
will  bring  the  total  up  to  the  mark,  in  much  the  same  way  as 
was  done  in  1915-1916. 

"My  computation  is  as  follows: 

Total  to  May  28,  1915 $107,450 

Subscriptions  February  1915 41,150 

Amount  paid  by  members  1916-17.  500 

Subscriptions  January,  1919 31,950 

Total $181,050" 

(For  complete  report  see  Treasurer's  statement  in  next 
section.) 

The  Treasurer  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  incoming 
Executive  Committee  that  if  possible  and  found  feasible  the 
expenses  of  the  Treasurer's  office  and  the  Secretary's  office 
be  combined  in  one  person,  and  if  possible  the  records  of  the 
Club  be  kept  in  one  person  in  order  to  be  kept  more  consecu- 
tively. 

Upon  my  coming  into  office  I  received,  I  think,  three 
boxes  of  papers  from  the  former  Treasurer,  and  amongst 
those  records  I  found  there  were  things  of  great  value  to  the 
Club.  The  assets  of  the  Club  also  are  somewhat  scattered, 
and  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  assets  be  gathered 
together  into  a  common  statement  and  concentrated  into 
some  definite  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club. 

I  will  offer  the  report.  (For  financial  statement  see  next 
section.) 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  was  received  and  filed  and  the  Treasurer  discharged 
with  thanks. 
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President  Donnelley:  Do  you  wish  to  take  any  ac- 
tion upon  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Treasurer? 

Upon  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  suggestion 
of  Treasurer  Wilder  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

President  Donnelley:  I  will  next  call  for  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission.  Mr.  Butler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Plan  of 
Chicago  Committee,  is  absent,  and  Mr.  Wacker,  Chairman 
of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  also  is  absent,  for  a  very 
good  reason.  I  will  therefore  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Butler's  secretary,  and  also  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Moody,  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

Secretary  Dawes:  Mr.  President,  I  will  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Creider,  secretary  to  Mr.  Butler,  to  Mr.  John  V. 
Farwell,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

"I  believe  there  were  no  meetings  of  the  Plan  Committee 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  and,  therefore,  unless  you 
deem  it  advisable  to  say  a  word  about  the  activities  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission,  with  perhaps  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Club  to  raise  money  within 
its  membership  for  the  Plan  Commission's  support,  then 
your  report  will  be  merely  perfunctory  and  will  consist 
chiefly  of  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  to  report. " 

(For  full  text  of  report  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission  see 
next  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  what  do  you  wish 
to  do  with  these  two  letters?  , 

Mr.  B.  A.  Eckhart:  I  move  that  they  be  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Joy  Morton:  How  much  has  been  contributed  to 
the  Chicago  Plan  by  other  organizations  outside  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club?  Has  anything  been  contributed  other  than 
by  the  Club? 
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President  Donnelley:  Is  there  anyone  here  who  can 
answer  that  question?  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  anything 
has  been  subscribed  to  the  Commission  except  what  came 
through  the  Club  and  the  City  Council.  Of  course,  in  our 
first  collection,  if  you  will  remember,  we  went  outside  of  our 
Club,  but  I  do  not  believe  anything  has  been  subscribed  to 
the  Commission  except  through  the  Club  and  what  has  come 
from  the  City  Council. 

Mr.  Morton:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  that  it  be  ascertained  whether  anything  has  been 
subscribed  outside  of  The  Commercial  Club,  and  that  it  be 
made  a  matter  of  record  for  the  Club,  showing  where  we 
stand  at  the  present  time  with  regard  to  this  subject,  merely 
to  have  that  record  right. 

Mr.  John  W.  Scott:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  some 
years  ago  when  the  first  canvass  was  made,  others  outside  of 
the  Club  made  contributions. 

I  think  also,  in  this  connection,  that  it  would  be  too  bad 
to  file  this  report  without  an  acknowledgment  from  The 
Commercial  Club  to  Mr.  Wacker  and  to  Mr.  Moody  for 
the  report,  together  with  a  word  of  appreciation  from  the 
Club  for  the  very  excellent  work  they  have  done.  Person- 
ally, I  believe  we  are  all  surprised  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished. 

I  move,  therefore,  that  the  Club  make  due  acceptance  of 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Moody  and  offer  a  word  of  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  work  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  has 
done. 

Mr.  Morton:  I  would  like  to  second  Mr.  Scott's  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  question  was  called  for  on  Mr.  Scott's  motion,  and 
being  put  to  a  viva  voce  vote,  prevailed. 

President  Donnelley:   Now,  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Morton:  I  only  wanted  to  suggest  that  the  Club 
make  a  record  of  the  financial  expenditures  with  regard  to 
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the  Chicago  Plan,  as  made  by  the  Club  from  the  beginning  of 
the  movement.  Of  that  $181,000,  part  was  contributed  from 
outside,  and  most  of  it,  I  think,  by  the  late  Mr.  Porter.  But 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  record  as  to  just  what  the 
Club  has  done,  for  the  Club's  record  only,  and  not  for  pub- 
licity. When  this  thing  becomes  successful,  people  will  for- 
get The  Commercial  Club's  part  in  it;  and  I  think  that  we 
have  done  most  of  the  real  tangible  work  that  has  been  done 
with  regard  to  this  Chicago  Plan. 

Mr.  Wilder:  I  think  Mr.  Seeberger  attempted  to  as- 
certain the  exact  amount  of  funds  contributed  by  members 
of  The  Commercial  Club. 

President  Donnelley:  Suppose  we  allow  this  to  be 
laid  over  until  we  hear  from  Mr.  Seeberger's  committee. 
Would  your  report  touch  upon  this,  Mr.  Seeberger? 

Mr.  Seeberger:  No,  it  does  not  touch  on  the  ques- 
tion raised. 

President  Donnelley:  As  I  understand  you,  Mr. 
Morton,  your  idea  is  that  we  should  have  a  summary  pub- 
lished in  the  Year  Book  of  the  amounts  of  money  collected 
through  The  Commercial  Club  and  subscribed  by  The  Com- 
mercial Club  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Morton:  Yes.  It  is  only  in  line  with  Mr.  Wilder's 
suggestion.  We  have  a  rather  vague  idea  of  what  we  have 
done.  We  know  that  we  have  been  doing  something  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  might  as  well  be  added  up  and  made  a  per- 
manent record. 

President  Donnelley:  And  published  in  the  Year 
Book? 

Mr.  Morton:   Yes. 

President  Donnelley:  I  consider  that  that  motion 
has  been  seconded.   All  in  favor  of  it  will  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  adopted  by  a  viva  voce  vote. 

(For  statement  of  Plan  of  Chicago  account  see  Treasur- 
er's Report,  next  section.) 
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President  Donnelley:  Mr.  Seeberger,  will  you  re- 
port for  the  Soliciting  Committee  for  funds  for  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission?  (For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  If  there  is  no  objection,  we 
will  consider  that  the  report  has  been  accepted  and  placed  on 
file,  and  the  Committee  discharged  with  thanks. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  John  E.  Wilder:  There  is  in  the  treasury  $4,900 
in  cash,  which,  of  course,  would  apply  against  the  second  in- 
stallment, due  in  March,  1920.  In  Mr.  Moody's  report  he 
states  that  Mr.  Wacker's  notes  are  out  for  expenditures  made 
by  the  Plan  Commission.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that 
$4,900  should  not  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wacker  at  this  time? 
It  is  simply  an  advance;  and  as  Mr.  Wacker  has  given  his 
notes  and  we  have  that  money  on  hand,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  be  advanced  to  him  in  order  to  take  care  of  those 
notes. 

It  was  moved,  and  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried, 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

President  Donnelley:  Mr.  Secretary,  will  you  read 
the  report  of  Mr.  Buffington  of  the  Committee  on  War? 

Secretary  Dawes:  Mr.  Buffington  regrets  that  a  sud- 
den call  to  New  York  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  asks  that  his  report  be  read. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Are  there  any  remarks  on  this 
report?  If  not,  the  report  will  be  received,  placed  on  file, 
and  the  Committee  discharged  with  thanks. 

President  Donnelley:  We  will  now  call  for  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary 
Reserve  School,  by  Mr.  Wetmore.  (For  full  text  of  report 
see  next  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Reserve  School  Committee. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 
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On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  was 
received  and  placed  on  file,  and  the  Committee  discharged 
with  thanks. 

Mr.  Porter:  May  I  say  a  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  the  report  which  has  just  been  adopted? 

I  think  very  few  of  the  members  realize  the  importance 
and  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  school  on  the 
Municipal  Pier,  which  is  referred  to  in  that  report  of  Mr. 
Wetmore's.  An  incident  illustrating  the  value  of  the  school 
came  under  my  direct  notice  in  that  we  had  a  young  man  in 
the  office  who  had  come  to  us  as  an  office  boy  and  had  just 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  clerk,  when  he  enlisted  in 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  and  was  assigned  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Pier  school.  In  a  very  short  time  I  heard  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  school  at  Pelham  to  complete  his  education 
for  an  ensign's  commission.  He  returned  about  three  weeks 
ago,  having  been  discharged  from  the  Navy,  and  I  learned 
that  he  had  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  had  been  the 
navigating  officer  and  second  officer  on  an  8,000  ton  ship 
traveling  through  the  war  zone. 

Now,  personally,  I  know  of  no  other  place  where  a  young 
man  could  have  gained  the  knowledge  necessary  to  fill  that 
position,  outside  of  this  school  on  the  Municipal  Pier. 

President  Donnelley:  We  will  next  hear  the  report  in 
reference  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  and  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  by  Mr.  Howard  Elting,  the  Club's 
representative  on  the  War  Recreation  Board  of  Illinois. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  are  there  any  re- 
marks to  be  made  on  this  report?  If  not,  we  will  consider  it 
accepted  and  placed  on  file,  and  the  Club's  representative 
discharged  with  thanks. 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  Educational  Committee,  by 
Mr.  Sewell  L.  Avery,  Chairman.  (For  full  text  of  report 
see  following  section.) 
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President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Educational  Committee.  Have  you  any 
remarks? 

Mr.  David  R.  Forgan:  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  discharge  that  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
report?  I  do  not  believe  the  Club  has  any  possible  chance 
of  getting  any  legislation  through  for  anything  at  Spring- 
field ;  least  of  all,  anything  that  seems  to  touch  on  the  cap- 
ital and  labor  question  now  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  If 
this  Club  seemed  to  advocate  anything  that  apparently 
touched  that  question,  I  think  we  would  be  defeated  before 
the  first  step  was  taken,  and  I  am,  therefore,  asking  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  discharge  this  committee. 

President  Donnelley:  I  think  my  whole  procedure 
has  been  wrong.  I  believe  the  committees  are  usually  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  the  year  and  are  renamed  by  the  in- 
coming Executive  Committee,  so  we  will  consider  that  all 
these  motions  have  included  the  discharge  of  the  committee 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Club. 

The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Schools,  by  Mr.  Upham.  (For  full  text  of  report  see  follow- 
ing section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report.  I  think  it  is  rather  embarrassing  at  this  time  to 
discharge  that  committee  right  in  the  middle  of  its  work. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

On  motion  duly  seconded  and  carried,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  was  accepted  and  filed,  and  the  Committee  con- 
tinued. 

President  Donnelley:  The  Merchants  Club  Fund, 
by  Mr.  Clow.    (For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

Mr.  William  E.  Clow:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  evening 
I  would  like  to  renew  a  suggestion  made  several  years  ago, 
which  is  that  whatever  portion  of  this  fund  that  may  be 
necessary  shall  be  used  to  write  a  history  of  The  Merchants 
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Club.  Tonight  I  came  in  here  to  look  at  the  pictures  of  the 
dead,  and  I  believe  we  owe  a  debt  to  them.  There  are  pic- 
tures here  of  the  men  of  The  Commercial  Club  who  did  great 
work  for  Chicago. 

Mr.  Morton  remarked  while  speaking  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  and  asking  that  a  record  be  made  of  it,  that  when  the 
work  was  finished,  people  might  forget  who  did  it.  I  thought 
at  that  time  that  these  men  who  started  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
and  who  are  now  dead,  should  have  future  generations  know 
that  they  began  this  work;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  them  that  we 
should  go  on  with  our  work  and  take  the  credit  which  is  be- 
ing given  to  this  Club  today  for  a  great  deal  of  the  work  done 
by  those  men. 

I  will  say  for  those  who  do  not  know  it,  that  Mr.  Fred 
Greeley  was  to  have  written  a  history  for  The  Merchants 
CJub,  and  that  this  money  was  to  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  Fred  Greeley  died  and  no  one  has  taken  his  place, 
but  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  history  of  The  Merchants 
Club  should  be  written,  and  I  again  make  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  done,  and  that  it  be  paid  for  with  the  funds 
contributed  by  the  living  and  the  dead. 

President  Donnelley:  Before  that  motion  is  put  and 
seconded,  I  should  like  to  have  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Club  Portraits  and  Club  Memorabilia,  by  Mr.  Glessner, 
part  of  whose  work  you  have  seen  hung  on  the  walls  here  to- 
night. (Referring  to  photographs  of  deceased  members 
which  were  displayed.) 

Mr.  John  J.  Glessner:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men :  Just  a  year  ago  our  executive  officers,  with  their  very 
laudable  desire  to  get  some  work  out  of  an  otherwise  useless 
member,  honored  me  with  the  chairmanship  of  this  Com- 
mittee —  a  very  good  committee,  too,  because  the  other 
members  are  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Seeberger  —  whose 
duty  it  was  to  gather  together  the  portraits  of  the  members 
of  this  Club  and  the  memorabilia  of  its  activities. 
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The  Committee  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  quite 
finish  its  work.  On  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  speaking  es- 
pecially for  myself,  I  desire  to  thank  the  officers  for  giving  us 
this  very  pleasant  work,  and  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of 
the  Club  for  the  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which  they 
have  responded  to  every  request. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty  in  getting  photographs 
of  some  of  the  earlier  members,  those  long  since  deceased, 
and  especially  of  some  of  the  charter  members.  There  are 
two  of  these  cases  particularly;  one,  Andrew  Brown  who  died 
only  ten  years  ago,  though  he  must  have  left  Chicago  twen- 
ty years  before  that.  To  all  inquiries  we  made  we  got  al- 
most the  same  answer,  "Andrew  Brown?  I  don't  think  I 
knew  him.  Oh,  you  mean  Andy  Brown.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  a 
packer  and  provision  dealer.  His  office  was  on  South  Water 
Street.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  him  or  his  family. " 
Another  man  knew  he  lived  on  Michigan  Avenue.  Another 
that  he  was  of  short  stature;  but  they  all  said,  "We  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  him  or  his  family. "  Finally,  how- 
ever, we  learned  that  his  brother's  widow  was  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  she  said  she  was  sure  she  could  send  us  an  auto- 
graph, but  did  not  remember  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
photograph;  at  least  she  had  never  seen  one.  Since  then, 
however,  I  have  stumbled  over  the  fact  that  he  has  a  brother 
living  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  still  have  hopes  of  getting  that 
photograph. 

Another  one  was  Richard  C.  Meldrum,  who  died  in  1881. 
He  was  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  here.  I 
exhausted  all  of  my  resources,  and  finally  I  enlisted  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Earling  and  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Harvester  Com- 
pany, with  the  result  that  I  got  two  typewritten  copies  of 
Mr.  Meldrum's  obituary  that  was  printed  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  stating  that  he  had  died  in  Jacksonville  and  had 
been  buried  in  West  Virginia.  Then  I  took  up  the  trail  in 
West  Virginia  and  found  I  could  get  his  photograph  from  a 
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lady  who  had  been  a  classmate  and  roommate  of  Mrs. 
Glessner's,  and  whose  husband's  grandfather  and  my  own 
grandfather  had  been  intimate  friends  and  neighbors  in 
Greenville  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago;  and  the  two  families 
have  been  in  close  friendly  connection  ever  since.  The  re- 
sult is  I  have  two  photographs  of  Mr.  Meldrum  now. 

(For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

Mr.  Glessner:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  say  to- 
night what  you  would  like  to  have  done  with  these  photo- 
graphs, because  they  are  rather  difficult  to  keep  in  good  order 
unless  they  are  put  away  in  some  permanent  form. 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
this  report.  This  Committee  was  a  pet  scheme  of  my  own  and 
was  suggested  to  me  by  a  meeting  held  some  time  ago  when 
Mr.  Seeberger  brought  to  my  attention  some  of  the  old  menus 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Club.  It  seemed  to  me  if  we  could 
collect  now  all  such  memorabilia,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  that 
there  is  in  existence  —  all  the  old  programs,  old  menus,  pho- 
tographs of  banquets,  and  so  forth — and  mount  them  in  al- 
bums so  that  as  the  years  go  by  they  could  be  inspected  by 
the  newer  members,  both  for  pleasure  and  inspiration,  it 
would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do. 

I  think  we  want  to  congratulate  ourselves,  as  well  as  the 
Committee,  upon  the  remarkable  work  it  has  done;  and  the 
first  question  which  the  Committee  has  asked  us  is,  what  can 
we  do  or  ought  we  to  do  with  these  photographs?  What  is 
your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  connection  with  that? 

Mr.  Eckhart:  Did  the  Committee  make  a  recom- 
mendation? 

President  Donnelley:  It  made  three  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Glessner:  It  makes  one  recommendation  — three 
suggestions  and  one  recommendation. 

Mr.  Eckhart:  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  be  adopted. 
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Secretary  Dawes:   I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  viva  voce  vote  and  unani- 
mously prevailed. 

President  Donnelley:  Now,  Mr.  Glessner,  there  was 
another  question  about  what  further  should  be  done.  What 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Club  in  regard  to  that?  Should  this 
Committee  go  ahead  with  its  work  of  collecting  such  Club 
memorabilia  as  are  in  existence,  or  not? 

Mr.  Wilder:  I  move  that  the  Committee  be  contin- 
ued and  directed  to  continue  its  work. 

President  Donnelley:  How  do  you  describe  "its 
work"? 

Mr.  Wilder:   What  it  has  been  doing. 

President  Donnelley:  It  has  completed  its  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  practically. 

Mr.  Glessner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs has  been  practically  completed,  as  you  say.  There  is 
just  one  of  the  deceased  members  whose  photograph  is  not 
yet  received.  There  are  four  of  the  living  members  whose 
photographs  are  not  yet  received,  one  of  which  I  believe  was 
taken  today,  and  in  one  other  case  the  member  is  in  England 
now  and  I  hope  to  get  that  as  soon  as  he  comes  home.  An- 
other one  is  that  of  a  gentlemen  who  is  here  tonight,  and  he 
reports  that  he  has  not  as  yet  his  photograph,  but  will  get  it 
in  a  short  time.  There  is  one  member  who  very  gracefully, 
but  still  at  the  same  time,  declined  to  give  us  his  photograph. 

President  Donnelley  :  Gentlemen,  what  is  your  pleas- 
ure as  to  what  this  Committee  should  do?  Is  it  that  they 
should  simply  complete  the  collection  of  these  photographs 
and  attend  to  the  preservation  of  them,  and  do  you  wish 
the  Committee  to  continue  to  collect  such  memorabilia  of 
the  Club  as  are  in  existence? 

Mr.  Sunny:  I  move  that  we  refer  that  matter  to  the 
Committee.  I  should  like  further  to  make  this  remark: 
Mr.  Glessner  has  shown  his  devotion  to  this  Club  on  very 
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many  occasions  and  in  very  many  ways,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  he  has  ever  done,  and  he  has  done  a  great 
deal,  that  we  appreciate  more  deeply  than  the  gathering  of 
these  photographs  —  many  of  them  are  of  very  dear  friends 
—  and  I  think  we  ought  to  give  him  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
for  what  he  has  done,  and  let  him  go  ahead  and  finish  what 
he  has  so  splendidly  begun. 

The  motion  received  many  seconds  and  was  carried  by 
an  unanimous  viva  voce  vote. 

President  Donnelley:  We  will  come  back  now  to  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Clow  concerning  the  history  of  The  Merchants 
Club.  I  was  surprised  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee yesterday  to  find  how  few  members  of  that  committee 
had  copies  of  or  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Club,  written  by  Mr.  Glessner.  I  understand  only  sufficient 
copies  were  printed  for  the  members  of  the  Club  at  that 
time,  and  those  who  have  joined  the  Club  since  1910  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  a  copy  of  its  history.  I  picked  it  up 
last  night  and  read  the  first  chapter,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  a 
very  interesting  and  fascinating  book.  It  seems  too  bad  that 
we  cannot  continue  that  history  in  some  way,  make  it  more 
complete  and  bring  it  up  to  date,  and  make  it  possible  for  all 
the  new  members  of  the  Club  to  have  a  copy,  because  no  new 
member  can  read  that  history  without  receiving  inspiration 
from  what  this  Club  has  stood  for  during  the  last  forty  years 
in  helping  to  make  Chicago  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

With  those  remarks  I  will  entertain  Mr.  Clow's  motion. 
Your  motion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  confined  to  The  Mer- 
chan  s  Club. 

Mr.  Clow:  To  The  Merchants  Club  because  there  is 
nothing  printed  about  the  old  Merchants  Club,  and  I  feel 
that  very  deeply.  A  couple  of  volumes  of  the  history  of 
Chicago  were  given  to  me,  and  the  other  evening,  sitting  in 
my  library  I  ran  over  them,  and  here  and  there  I  found  some- 
thing about  The  Merchants  Club.  Now  nearly  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  that  Club  are  dead.  They  did  good  work.  And  as  I 
read  through  that  book  I  thought  of  the  men  who  had  passed 
on  and  had  been  forgotten,  and  what  they  had  done,  and  how 
little  record  there  was  of  it.  We  are  gathered  here  tonight 
and  we  have  Mr.  Moody  telling  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Moody  knew  nothing  of  the  night  it  was  first  presented  to 
The  Merchants  Club,  and  I  feel  very  keenly  that  while  there 
are  some  of  us  living  that  still  think  kindly  of  the  old  Mer- 
chants Club  and  the  men  who  made  it  what  it  was,  there 
should  be  a  record  written  of  it,  and  it  should  be  made  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  for  they  did  work  that 
was  worthy  of  such  a  remembrance. 

Mr.  Scott:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clow  where  that 
$3,500  came  from.  (Referring  to  The  Merchants  Club 
Fund.) 

Mr.  Clow:  When  The  Merchants  Club  was  consoli- 
dated with  The  Commercial  Club,  Mr.  Scott,  the  latter  did 
not  have  any  money.  The  former  did.  It  was  thought  best 
to  continue  the  officers  of  The  Merchants  Club  and  retain 
the  organization  and  name,  and  Mr.  Norton  is  still  Presi- 
dent of  The  Merchants  Club  and  I  am  still  the  Treasurer. 
They  had  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  as  I  remember  it,  on 
hand.  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  Wacker  and  I  were  made  trustees 
of  that  fund.  We  have  invested  the  fund  in  bonds,  and  just 
as  quickly  as  we  have  gotten  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
from  interest,  some  one  has  put  up  the  balance  and  we  have 
bought  a  $500  bond.  So  we  have  gone  along  until  the  fund 
is  now  $3,500  in  bonds,  that  we  have  bought  from  The  North- 
ern Trust  Company  and  left  with  them.  That  is  the  fund  to- 
day, and  I  feel  that  whatever  may  be  necessary  of  that 
amount  should  be  used  in  writing  a  history  of  The  Mer- 
chants Club,  and  I  so  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Scott:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  a  matter  for  The 
Commercial  Club?  It  seems  to  me  that  rests  with  the  trus- 
teeship. 
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President  Donnelley:  I  was  just  going  to  make  the 
ruling  that  that  was  a  matter  that  would  have  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  special  meeting  of  The  Merchants  Club.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  that  we  can  dispose  of  here. 
I  think  the  idea  is  a  splendid  one. 

President  Donnelley:  Next  will  be  the  report  of  the 
First  State  Pawners'  Society. 

Secretary  Dawes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  J.  V.  Farwell,  President  of  the  First 
State  Pawners'  Society.  (For  full  text  of  report  see  follow- 
ing section.) 

President  Donnelley:  We  will  consider  this  report 
received  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Donnelley:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Road. 

Secretary  Dawes:  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pirie  re- 
gretting his  absence,  and  presenting  the  following  report: 
(For  full  text  of  report  see  following  section.) 

President  Donnelley:  Any  remarks  on  this?  If  not, 
we  will  consider  the  report  received  and  placed  on  file,  and 
continue  the  committee. 

President  Donnelley:  Before  we  receive  the  report  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  is  there  anything  which  any 
member  wishes  to  bring  before  the  meeting?  If  not,  I  will 
ask  for  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Will  you 
read  the  report,  Mr.  Scott? 

Mr.  Scott:  I  think  the  Secretary  has  the  report  and  I 
would  ask  that  he  read  it. 

Secretary  Dawes:  The  Nominating  Committee  begs 
to  report  the  following  nominations: 

For  President,  Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

For  Vice  President,  Frank  O.  Wetmore 

For  Treasurer,  Robert  J.  Thorne 

For  Secretary,  Rufus  C.  Dawes 

For  Executive  Committee:  For  one  year,  Martin  A.Ryer- 
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son;  for  two  years,  Sewell  L.  Avery  and  Oliver  T.  Wilson;  hold 
over  members  are  John  T.  Pirie  and  Henry  H.  Porter. 

For  Reception  Committee:  James  Simpson,  Chairman, 
who  thereby  becomes  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Joseph  M.  Cudahy,  Richard  T.  Crane  Jr.,  James  O.  Hey- 
worth  and  Wallace  C.  Winter. 

Nominating  Committee: 

Benjamin  Carpenter 
John  V.  Farwell 
Rollin  A.  Keyes 
Theodore  W.  Robinson 
John  W.  Scott,  Chairman. 

President  Donnelley:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Are  there  any 
other  nominations?  If  not,  I  will  declare  the  nominations 
closed.   What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Warner:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  all  the  officers  and  committees  nom- 
inated. 

The  motion  received  many  seconds,  and  the  Secretary 
announced  that  he  had  accordingly  cast  the  unanimous 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  officers  and  committees  nom- 
inated. 

President  Donnelley:  The  ballot  has  been  cast  and 
the  gentlemen  have  been  elected. 

In  laying  down  the  gavel  of  this  office  I  probably  can  do 
something  that  no  other  retiring  President  of  The  Commer- 
cial Club  has  ever  been  able  to  do,  and  that  is,  utter  encom- 
iums on  his  administration,  because  I  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

I  appreciate  very  much  indeed  the  fact  that  the  Nom- 
inating Committees  of  The  Commercial  Club  have  followed 
an  excellent  custom  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  Vice 
President.  They  always  select  one  who  is  able  to  do  the  job 
as  well  if  not  a  little  better  than  the  President.  You  all  know 
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with  what  extreme  ability  our  Vice  President  has  presided 
at  the  meetings. 

But  it  is  not  the  meetings  that  show  the  heart  of  the 
Club's  life,  it  really  is  the  work  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary —  the  Vice  President  and  Secretary,  in  this  case. 
Unless  you  gentlemen  have  been  one  of  the  executive  officers 
of  this  Club,  you  cannot  realize  the  constant  obligations  and 
the  pestering  amount  of  detail  required  to  make  a  success- 
ful year.  This  year  you  heard  that  the  Executive  Committee, 
embarrassed  as  it  was  by  the  loss  of  four  people,  held  twenty- 
nine  meetings  at  which  there  were  quorums.  The  amount  of 
work  this  Executive  Committee  and  the  executive  officers 
have  to  do  to  get  up  dinners,  find  speakers,  make  arrange- 
ments, and  so  forth,  is  in  itself  a  big  job;  and  as  The  Commer- 
cial Club  extends  its  influence  the  things  put  up  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  The  Commercial  Club,  which  you 
gentlemen  never  hear  of,  are  innumerable,  and  they  all  have 
to  be  treated  with  care  and  courtesy  and  often  take  a  good 
deal  of  time.  I  think  we  should  all  be  extremely  grateful 
that  we  have  had  this  year,  during  the  war,  two  such  officers 
as  have  taken  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Club. 

I  regret  especially  that  I  could  not  have  been  here,  be- 
cause, as  I  said  at  the  time  of  my  inauguration,  seventeen 
years  ago  when  I  received  election  to  The  Merchants  Club, 
I  felt  it  was  the  greatest  honor  a  man  could  receive  from  his 
business  peers,  and  last  year  when  your  committee  selected 
me  to  be  your  President,  I  felt  that  it  was  the  greatest  honor 
a  more  mature  man  could  receive  from  his  peers ;  and  to  real- 
ize that  I  have  had  to  be  away  from  the  activities  of  this 
Club  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  but  the  lure 
of  Washington  and  the  desire  to  do  something  for  the  coun- 
try got  the  best  of  me,  and  after  spending  several  months  in 
Washington  it  took  me  three  months  to  get  over  it,  so  I 
could  attend  only  the  first  and  last  meetings. 

I  also  regret  that  the  Executive  Committee  did  not  ac- 
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cept  my  resignation,  as  I  requested  several  times,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  man  like  Mr.  Hulbert,  who  has  done  so 
much  this  year  to  make  this  Club  a  success,  should  at  least 
have  had  the  honor  of  having  his  name  go  down  through  the 
Club  book  as  the  presiding  officer  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Sunny:   He  is  young. 

President  Donnelley:  I  know  he  is  young,  and  the 
only  trouble  is  that  to  give  him  that  honor  again  means  that 
he  would  have  to  do  the  work  over  again;  but  I  have  found 
that  one  of  the  things  about  Mr.  Hulbert  which  makes  you 
love  him  is  the  fact  that  he  is  willing  to  do  his  duty,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  does  not  care  whether  the  other  fellow 
gives  him  credit  for  it  or  not. 

But  in  my  own  behalf  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Hulbert  and 
Mr.  Dawes,  and  the  Executive  Committee,  for  the  remark- 
able work  they  have  done  this  year  in  my  absence. 

I  think  we  are  very  happy  in  the  selection  of  our  lead- 
ing officer  for  next  year.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in 
the  Club  that  knows  more  about  the  workings  of  the  Club 
than  our  new  President.  He  has  been  President  of  the  old 
Merchants  Club  and  I  think  he  has  served  on  every  impor- 
tant committee  and  in  every  important  place  in  the  Club, 
and  knows  all  of  the  detail.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
body among  us  who  has  the  spirit  of  the  Club  more  than  he 
has,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  nobody  who  can  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Club  with  more  grace  or  who  can  in  public 
affairs  represent  us  with  more  ability  than  our  new  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Bancroft. 

President  Edgar  A.  Bancroft:  I  wish  it  were  a  little 
earlier  in  the  evening  so  that  I  could  do  more  than  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  honor  the  Club  has  done  me  in 
calling  me  to  this  post  of  service  and  of  dignity.  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart,  and  I  feel  the  responsibility  which  the 
acceptance  of  it  involves. 

I  confess  I  was,  as  much  as  I  prize  it,  loath  to  accept  the 
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nomination  by  the  Committee  when  it  was  tendered,  be- 
cause I  have  a  very  deep  appreciation  of  what  the  traditions 
and  the  record  of  this  Club  require  its  officers  and  its  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  do  to  maintain  that  standard.  It  cannot 
be  done,  as  our  retiring  President  has  just  said,  without  a 
great  deal  of  work,  and  it  means  the  work  not  only  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  officers  but  the  work  of  the 
members  as  well. 

We  have  come  upon  a  time  which  I  think  we  all  realize 
is  in  many  ways  as  important  as  the  war  period  that  has 
just  passed.  We  are  going  to  be  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  getting  out  of  the  war  some  compensations  for  the  ter- 
rible costs  of  the  war.  We  are  going  to  be  brought  to  deci- 
sions, the  importance  of  which  will  not  be  realized  unless  men 
who  take  citizenship  seriously  endeavor  to  look  ahead.  The 
Commercial  Club  by  its  traditions  and  its  record  and  its 
membership  is  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  I 
think  you  who  are  members  owe  it  to  us  who  are  to  serve 
the  Club,  to  give  to  the  Executive  Committee  from  time  to 
time,  and  especially  now  while  we  are  planning  the  work  of 
the  year,  any  suggestions  that  may  come  to  you.  Send  them 
freely  to  the  Secretary  or  to  me,  and  they  will  have  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Executive  Committee. 

There  are  two  things  that  the  war  made  most  conspicu- 
ous: The  lack  of  unity  among  our  people  before  the  war, 
and  the  possibility  and  reality  of  unity  under  the  pressure 
of  an  ardent  patriotism  and  of  an  appreciation  of  impend- 
ing danger  to  our  country.  The  other  thing  was  an 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  that  lack  of  unity,  in  diver- 
sity of  racial  origins  and  of  language  and  in  arti- 
ficial class  distinctions.  Therefore,  your  Executive  Committee 
is  confronted  with  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  bring  into 
the  work  of  the  new  year  some  helpful  suggestions  or  dis- 
cussion or  action  that  will  continue  in  times  of  peace, 
that  war-time  spirit  of  unity  in  the  fundamentals  of  our 
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Republic  —  the  maintenance  of  order  —  the  stability  of  its 
institutions  of  freedom  —  and  a  real  democratic  universal 
education  that  reaches  all  and  fits  all  for  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. 

If  we  can  find  ways  to  meet  these  problems  we  can  con- 
tinue the  high  traditions  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

I  accept  this  responsibility  with  great  misgiving;  it 
would  be  still  greater  but  for  the  fine,  strong,  experienced 
and  wise  body  of  men  that  you  have  associated  me  with  in 
this  new  administration  of  the  Club. 
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SPECIAL  MEETING 
THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

AND 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

The  Blackstone 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1919 

Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Presiding 

Invocation:  The  Reverend  Norman  Hutton 

PROGRAM 

The  Merchant  Marine 

Captain  Robert  Dollar  of  San  Francisco 

Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson  of  Newport  News 

Chairman  Bancroft  :  The  American  Merchant  Marine. 
That  has  a  familiar  sound,  but  for  many  years  it  has  been 
hardly  more  than  a  name.  Yet  it  has  been  a  proud  tradition 
of  the  days  when  ships  were  building  in  many  a  river  mouth 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  were  reaching  nearly  all  the 
ports  of  the  world. 

What  happened  to  it?  What  brought  it  to  its  low  estate? 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  it  ran  afoul  of  Congres- 
sional physicians  and  was  doctored  to  death.  It  seems  at 
least  to  be  certain  that  it  grew  into  strength  and  vigor  with- 
out much  legislative  action,  and  that  under  legislative  action 
it  has  pined  away. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  to  be 
carried  in  ships.  Of  that  commerce  on  June  30th,  1913 — 
the  imports  and  exports  of  America — only  about  8  per  cent 
was  carried  in  American  vessels ;  80  per  cent  in  the  vessels  of 
foreign  nations;  and  the  balance  was  by  land  transportation. 

The  war  has  brought  more  vividly  to  the  attention  of  our 
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people  the  importance  of  shipping  than  it  has  ever  been 
brought  to  their  attention  before.  Here  in  the  great  center 
of  our  country,  the  farmers,  manufacturers,  and  miners,  and 
those  who  cooperated  with  them  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
large  parts  of  which  found  markets  in  foreign  countries, 
were  very  slow  to  learn  that  the  value  of  those  vast  produc- 
tions was  controlled  in  a  large  measure  by  shipping.  They 
were  slow  to  learn  that  the  ruthless  piracy  of  Germany  af- 
fected industry  and  commerce  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
continent,  and  imperiled  it,  hardly  less  than  the  commerce  of 
the  seaports.  But  they  have  learned  that  lesson.  It  has 
been  driven  home  to  them,  we  hope.  In  order  that  the 
lesson  may  be  applied,  The  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago  and 
The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  more  than  two  years  ago 
appointed  committees  on  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
They  have  made  investigations  and  planned  work  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Government,  while  it  was  in  the  war,  and 
toward  a  sane  and  successful  solution  of  the  American  ship- 
ping problem  after  the  war. 

The  war,  we  trust,  is  ended  and  a  durable  peace  is  soon  to 
come.  The  question  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  is 
directly  upon  us.  Our  position  in  discussing  it,  the  way 
America  is  considering  it,  would  be  curious,  and  almost 
humorous  if  the  matter  were  not  so  grave.  It  is  treated 
as  though  it  were  an  emergency  question  thrust  upon  us, 
without  warning  almost,  even  as  our  entrance  into  the  war 
itself,  and  yet  it  has  been  an  obvious  and  long  existing  situa- 
tion that  had  to  do  directly  with  the  commerce,  the  prosper- 
ity, the  growth  and  the  development  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

There  are,  or  will  be  when  normal  times  come,  anywhere 
from  six  million  to  ten  million  tons  of  American  shipping. 
Judged  by  England's  experience  we  ought  to  have,  and  we 
will  really  need,  three  millions  or  more  tonnage  capacity  for 
the  handling  of  the  American  foreign  trade. 
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Now,  shall  that  be  done  by  Government-owned  and  Gov- 
ernment-operated merchant  ships,  or  by  Government-owned 
and  privately-operated  ships;  or  shall  it  be  left  to  the  enter- 
prise, the  initiative,  the  ingenuity  and  the  irresistible  pur- 
pose of  private  organizations  under  a  sane  and  sensible  ship- 
ping program  embodied  in  legislation  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  the  men  who  know?  This  is  the  problem  that  is 
presented  to  us.  It  is  not  a  problem  of  the  possession  of 
ships.  It  is  not  a  problem  even  of  facilities  or  equipment 
for  building  ships.  Fundamentally  the  problem  is  the  opera- 
tion of  ships — the  costs  of  operation,  the  obstacles  to  opera- 
tion and  the  burdens  upon  operation.  Unless  American 
merchant  ships  can  compete  on  even  terms  with  foreign 
ships,  they  cannot  compete  at  all. 

The  war  taught  us,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  that  it 
makes  some  difference  whether  American  commerce  is  car- 
ried in  American  bottoms,  or  whether  it  is  carried  in  foreign 
bottoms.  It  makes  a  difference  not  only  in  the  cooperation 
secured,  but  also  in  the  extent  and  development  of  that  com- 
merce itself. 

So  we  are  met  tonight,  as  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  plans  of  these  two  Clubs  of  Chicago  and  these 
two  committees,  to  help,  if  we  can,  toward  the  dissemination 
of  sound  views  on  this  question;  and  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Central  West  of  America,  at 
last  realizes  that  it  has  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part 
and  interest  in  this  question. 

So  these  Clubs  have  brought  here  from  the  far  west  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  two  gentlemen  who  know.  One  of 
them  began  life  in  Scotland,  and  then  came  to  Canada  to 
begin  the  active  work  of  his  life  in  a  lumber  camp.  He  was 
first  a  cook's  boy,  and  then  a  lumber  jack;  and  then  out  of  a 
salary  that  never  exceeded  $26  a  month  he  saved  enough 
money  to  be  a  lumberman  on  his  own  account.  Black  Friday 
came  in  1873  and  wiped  him  out,  and  left  him  under  a 
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heavy  indebtedness  that  it  took  three  years  to  pay  off.  Then 
he  began  again.  First  in  Canada,  then  in  Michigan.  He  soon 
learned  that  in  lumbering  transportation  was  a  very  im- 
portant question.  At  that  time  his  shipments  were  largely 
to  England.  Then  seeking  a  larger  field  he  became  a  great 
lumberman  in  the  Red  Woods  of  California.  There  again 
transportation  confronted  him;  and  he  entered  upon  sea 
transportation  by  the  purchase  for  his  own  use  of  a  300-ton 
boat,  which  paid  for  itself  almost  in  the  first  year.  Then  he 
became  a  ship-builder  and  a  ship  operator,  as  well  as  a  great 
lumberman.  He  learned  the  Orient,  the  markets  of  Japan 
and  China,  by  personal  investigation,  not  once  or  twice. 
He  found  there  markets  for  his  products,  and  established 
there  a  name  which  any  merchant  in  the  world  might  well 
envy;  a  reputation  for  dependability  and  friendliness  that 
makes  his  name  revered  and  loved  throughout  the  Orient, 
and  has  enabled  him  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  United 
States  in  its  relations  with  those  two  nations.  And  yet, 
this  great  American  cannot,  under  American  laws,  success- 
fully operate  under  the  American  flag  or  sail  his  ships  from 
American  ports. 

We  begin  then  by  hearing  from  a  man  who  knows.  It 
is  related  that  in  his  lumber  camp  the  fare  of  salt  pork  and 
beans  and  flour  produced  an  illness  called  "night  blind" — 
destroying  the  eyesight  from  sunset  to  sunrise — and  that 
this  Scotch  lumberman  discovered  a  cure  for  it.  I  think  we 
have  still  in  many  parts  of  America — and  perhaps  not  least 
at  the  seat  of  Government — a  sort  of  day  blind,  resulting 
from  a  poor  mental  diet,  and  so  we  have  summoned  to 
cure  these  people,  and  help  us  all,  the  great  shipbuilder  and 
shipmaster,  Captain  Robert  Dollar  of  San  Francisco. 

Captain  Robert  Dollar:  Mr.  Chairman,  our  honored 
guests  and  members  of  the  Clubs:  I  do  not  know  very  well 
how  to  start  after  such  a  send-off  as  our  Chairman  has  given 
me.     It  is  certainly  rather  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least. 
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I  had  a  good  deal  of  diffidence  in  coming  here  to  address 
you  for  the  reason  that  the  operation  of  ships  has  been 
explained  so  well  that  it  is  really  an  old  story  or,  I  might 
say,  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said.  It  is  well 
known  why  we  cannot  operate  our  ships.  However,  if 
what  I  may  say  to  you  may  press  home  a  little  more  forcibly 
to  your  minds  what  you  all  know,  I  will  not  have  appeared 
before  you  in  vain. 

We  all  agree  that  foreign  trade  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
I  could  not  have  said  that  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  because 
I  know  that  a  great  many  thought  that  foreign  trade  then 
was  not  a  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  that  now,  however, 
there  is  a  person  in  this  room  but  will  agree  that  foreign 
trade  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  that  we  have  got  to  have  it. 

We  are  all  interested  now  in  the  world's  commerce  and 
incidentally  we  must  be  interested  in  ships  to  carry  on  foreign 
commerce.  How  can  we  carry  on  foreign  commerce  without 
ships?  It  cannot  be  done.  Some  say,  "Well,  there  may  be 
others  that  are  interested,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  foreign 
trade."  I  took  the  manifests  of  two  of  our  steamers,  just 
two  cargoes  of  16,000  tons,  8,000  tons  for  each  boat,  and  I 
got  one  of  our  clerks  to  make  a  classified  list  of  the  commodi- 
ties that  we  were  carrying,  as  a  matter  of  satisfying  my  own 
curiosity,  and  I  was  astounded  beyond  measure.  Those  lists 
were  made  out  when  there  were  considerable  embargoes  on, 
as  you  all  know,  by  Government  restriction;  but  I  found  that 
there  were  286  commodities  on  board  those  ships  that  were 
being  transported  from  this  country  to  China.  I  want  to 
tell  you  gentlemen  that  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  this 
room  who  is  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested, 
and  most  of  you  are  directly  interested  in  those  com- 
modities. 

Then  again  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  China  I  found 
130  different  commodities,  so  you  see  we  are  all  interested. 
Therefore  in  talking  to  you  on  this  subject  I  am  not  talking 
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to  you  because  I  am  interested  and  you  are  not;  we  are  all 
equally  interested,  every  single  person  in  the  room. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  talk  plainly  to  you.  I  am  going  to 
tell  the  unvarnished  truth,  and  in  doing  that  it  might  be 
quite  possible  that  some  of  you  might  think  that  I  am  talking 
politics.  I  am  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  difference  between  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 
The  Republicans  did  their  best  to  put  the  shipowner  out  of 
business  and  came  very  near  doing  it.  The  Democrats 
knew  a  little  better  how  to  do  it,  with  the  result  that  they 
put  us  out  of  business  altogether.  Of  course  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  think  my  definition  of  politics  is  right  or  not, 
but  that  is  pretty  near  it  anyway. 

We  must  have  ships  to  carry  our  products.  Suppose  that 
our  friends  in  Washington  had  listened  to  the  appeals  we 
have  been  making  for  twenty  odd  years  in  Washington, 
asking  them  almost  "For  God's  sake  won't  you  make  the 
laws  so  as  to  permit  us  to  operate  our  ships?"  If  they  had 
done  that  we  would  have  had  a  merchant  marine  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe 
did  England  go  almost  crazy  trying  to  get  ships?  They  did 
not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  They  actually  shut  their  ship- 
yards up  as  to  the  building  of  merchant  ships  and  turned 
them  over  to  the  uses  of  the  navy.  When  we  went  into  the 
war  we  woke  up  the  next  morning  and  discovered  that  we 
had  no  ships  to  carry  our  troops  across  the  ocean.  And  we 
nearly  broke  our  necks  trying  to  start  building  ships;  with 
the  result  that  several  billions  of  dollars — and  it  is  pretty 
hard  to  understand  what  a  billion  dollars  means — have  been 
expended  in  order  to  get  ships.  Whereas  that  money  could 
all  have  been  saved  if  Washington  hdd  given  us  laws  en- 
abling us  to  operate  our  ships;  because  then  the  ship- 
owners of  this  country  would  have  been  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  shipowners  of  Great  Britain;  and  they  could 
have  furnished  our  Government  with  all  the  ships  needed 
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without  costing  it  a  cent.  Furthermore,  the  war  would  have 
been  shortened.  The  war  was  not  very  long  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  but  it  would  have  been  shortened  had  we 
had  the  ships. 

In  that  connection  let  me  say  that  some  years  ago,  you 
will  remember,  we  sent  a  battleship  fleet  around  the  world. 
Secretary  Metcalf  at  that  time  was  severely  criticised  be- 
cause he  chartered  foreign  colliers  to  carry  coal  for  those 
ships.  He  did  not  like  to  tell  why,  but  he  was  goaded  on 
until  finally  he  did  tell,  and  he  said  that  it  was  a  physical 
impossibility  to  send  our  ships  to  South  America  without 
engaging  foreign  colliers  to  give  them  coal.  That  was  the 
condition  we  were  in  at  that  time.  Now  it  cannot  be  said 
our  congressmen  did  not  know  that.  That  must  be  eight 
or  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  I  forget  just  exactly  how  long  ago 
it  was,  but  it  is  plain  that  they  had  plenty  of  warning  about 
it  and  that  they  knew  of  it. 

Now  the  owners  of  ships  are  pretty  near  "boss  of  the 
job,"  and  the  nation  that  has  the  ships  likewise  is  pretty 
near  "boss  of  the  job."  Hence  we  see  England's  greatness. 
What  made  England  great?  It  was  having  ships  in  every 
seaport  in  the  world.  What  would  you  think  of  a  merchant 
here  having  a  great  big  store  and  having  to  depend  on  his 
neighbor  across  the  street  for  delivery  wagons  to  deliver  his 
goods?  That  is  the  exact  position  that  we  have  been  in; 
and  furthermore,  the  fellow  that  is  driving  your  wagon,  when 
he  delivers  the  goods,  says  to  your  customer,  "If  you  had 
bought  those  goods  from  my  boss  over  here,  we  could  have 
delivered  them  ourselves  and  you  would  have  gotten  a  better 
price."  Now  that  identical  thing  was  happening,  because 
the  British  captains  and  the  British  officers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries told  that  very  thing.  Why?  I  will  tell  you  why.  If 
they  could  induce  the  people  in  foreign  countries  to  buy  goods 
from  their  own  country  they  would  be  running  to  their  own 
country  and  they  would  not  be  running  to  this  country, 
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away  from  their  family.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  the 
fellow  who  has  the  ships  is  pretty  near  boss  of  the  job. 

There  is  no  drummer  for  trade  who  is  as  good  as  the 
ship-owner.  You  get  a  fellow  who  has  a  ship  in  a  foreign 
country  and  has  no  cargo  for  it,  and  he  will  resort  to  any- 
thing short  of  stealing  to  get  a  cargo  for  that  ship.  There- 
fore the  ships  are  all  pulling  for  their  home  ports  and  thus 
are  developing  commerce  for  their  home  ports.  We  ship- 
owners who  are  right  on  the  job  are  very  often  compelled  to 
take  cargoes  that  we  do  not  like  and  that  we  do  not  want  and 
that  we  do  not  make  a  cent  out  of,  but  in  that  way  we  get  a 
cargo  for  the  ship  and  keep  the  ship  earning  something. 

Let  me  say  in  that  connection  that  true  commerce  is  an 
exchange  of  commodities.  A  great  many  people  think, 
"Well,  we  just  want  to  sell;  we  do  not  want  to  buy. "  That 
is  not  true  commerce,  and  such  commerce  as  that  will  not 
last.  You  have  got  to  have  a  fair  exchange  of  commodities. 
You  have  got  to  buy  from  the  other  fellow. 

Just  to  show  you  in  that  connection  the  sort  of  traders 
the  Chinese  are,  let  me  relate  this  little  incident  to  you. 
We  think  they  do  not  know  very  much.  I  was  trying  to 
make  an  agreement  with  them  one  time  in  regard  to  buying 
iron  ore  and  pig  iron  from  them,  but  we  could  not  agree.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  you  know  our  fellows  are  not  able  to  trade 
with  them.  They  are  far  better  traders  than  we  are.  They 
invited  me  to  a  banquet.  I  went  to  the  banquet.  Before  the 
banquet  we  had  a  meeting  and  they  said  to  me,  "We  cannot 
agree  to  your  terms;  we  cannot  come  to  your  price. "  I  re- 
plied, "I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not  split  it  any  further."  As 
a  parting  shot,  however,  this  thought  came  to  me  and  I  said, 
"Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  that  you  won't  sell  me  this  ore  for 
the  reason  that  I  intend  carrying  more  cargoes  to  China  and 
I  wanted  this  ore  to  carry  back  with  me  in  payment  for  my 
cargoes."  I  said  to  them,  "I  have  yet  to  take  the  first 
dollar  out  of  China  in  all  the  trading  I  have  done  over  here, 
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but  now  you  compel  me  to  compel  you  to  pay  money  instead 
of  giving  me  this  ore."  They  said,  "Sit  down  a  minute/' 
I  sat  down  and  they  had  a  long  conversation  in  Chinese, 
which  of  course  I  did  not  understand,  but  finally  the  chair- 
man said  to  me,  "Mr.  Dollar,  we  have  talked  all  this  time 
trying  to  frame  an  answer  to  you  and  we  have  utterly  failed. 
We  cannot  answer  your  question  and  we  are  going  to  give 
you  the  ore  at  your  price. " 

Again,  banking  is  a  great  necessity  for  shipping.  We 
must  have  banks  in  foreign  countries  if  we  are  going  to 
handle  our  foreign  trade  properly,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  the  bankers  now  are  on  the  move,  especially  in  Chicago, 
in  starting  into  business  in  the  far  East.  That  is  a  most  re- 
markable thing  for  me  to  say.  I  told  you  I  was  not  going  to 
talk  politics,  so  do  not  think  that  I  am  going  to  cast  any 
aspersions  on  any  of  the  parties,  but  you  know  our  banking 
laws  prohibited  American  banks  from  establishing  a  branch 
in  a  foreign  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  of 
Germany  took  the  bankers  by  the  neck  and  said,  "You  have 
got  to  start  banks  in  foreign  countries,"  and  he  made  them 
do  it.  Of  course  our  congressmen  finally  got  their  eyes 
opened.  They  are  a  good  deal  like  kittens;  when  they 
come  into  the  world  kittens  are  all  born  blind  and  after  a 
little  time  they  begin  to  get  a  little  eyesight.  Well,  our 
Congress  got  a  little  eyesight  and  actually  allowed  our  bank- 
ers to  go  into  foreign  countries  and  establish  banks,  with  the 
result  that  I  suppose  as  many  as  100  banks  have  been  formed 
now,  and  that,  as  I  say,  is  a  necessity. 

I  suppose  you  all  know  what  you  can  expect  in  doing 
business  with  foreign  bankers,  as  we  have  been  compelled  to 
do.  I  want  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  in  this  foreign  trade 
blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  you  cannot  get  the  same  kind 
of  deal  out  of  foreign  banks  that  you  could  out  of  your  own 
banks  if  you  had  them  there,  because  the  foreign  banks  are 
pulling  all  the  time  for  their  own  country,  and,  of  course, 
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rightly  so.  Furthermore,  the  documents  all  go  through 
the  banks  and  the  banks  see  pretty  well  what  is  going  on,  and 
they  are  not  very  slow  to  give  their  own  people  the  tip. 
I  talk  from  experience  in  saying  that,  gentlemen,  because 
I  have  gotten  tips  myself,  so  I  know  how  it  goes. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Government 
running  those  ships  in  the  foreign  trade.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment can  run  ships  in  the  coastwise  trade,  because  it  can 
put  the  screws  on  the  public  and  make  them  pay  the  freight. 
It  can  run  railroads — it  is  easy  for  the  Government  to  run 
railroads;  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  raise  the  rates  of  freight  and  it 
can  run  the  railroads.  You  know  when  the  Government 
took  hold  of  running  the  railroads,  the  managers  of  the 
various  railroads  and  the  presidents,  with  their  hats  in  their 
hands,  were  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
crying,  "Oh,  won't  you  permit  us  to  raise  the  rate  about  ten 
per  cent?"  Mr.  McAdoo  came  along  immediately  after, 
and  raised  it  something  over  30  per  cent,  and  in  the  foreign 
trade  he  raised  it  60  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  small  about 
that.  It  pretty  nearly  put  us  out  of  business  on  the  coast, 
however,  with  this  heavy  charge  against  us. 

The  Government  cannot  operate  ships  in  the  foreign 
trade,  because  that  requires  an  organization.  I  need  not 
tell  any  of  you  gentlemen  here  what  an  organization  means. 
I  can  see  from  the  class  of  men  I  am  talking  to  that  every 
one  of  you  knows  what  an  organization  means.  But,  you 
attempt  to  start  a  business  without  an  organization,  and 
unless  you  are  pretty  well  heeled  you  will  land  in  the  poor 
house.  So  with  the  Government.  It  has  no  organization 
in  foreign  trade,  and  I  tell  you  that  it  cannot  do  it.  It  is 
impracticable.  It  can  do  it  at  home  here,  that  is  all  right; 
but  when  it  gets  into  foreign  trade  it  cannot  do  it. 

The  thing  that  the  Government  at  Washington  does,  as 
you  all  know  because  you  have  had  a  little  experience  with  it 
now,  is  that  it  destroys  the  initiative  of  the  individual,  and  as 
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a  result  the  live  men  that  were  in  the  railroads  are  all  looking 
o  get  in  with  gentlemen  like  you,  a  live  lot,  so  that  they  will 
mix  in  with  their  own  kind  of  people  and  not  have  to  stay 
with  the  Government.  That  shows  that  it  is  impossible 
for  it  do  to  business  without  organization. 

Why  is  Great  Britain  great  throughout  the  world?  You 
go  into  any  port  in  the  world  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
port  and  you  will  find  the  British  merchant  there,  you  will 
find  the  British  banker  there  and  you  will  find  the  British 
organization  there  handling  their  ships.  I  want  to  tell  you 
gentlemen  that  that  is  another  thing  our  American  ship- 
owners are  going  to  be  up  against  some  time.  Some  of  us 
are  equipped  in  that  way,  but  not  all;  and  with  the  expansion 
that  is  going  to  take  place  in  handling  all  the  ships  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have,  we  will  be  up  against  it  for  the 
want  of  an  organization.  We  have  been  told  by  some  of  our 
Government  officials  that  the  great  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  American  people  can  surmount  all  difficulties.  Well,  you 
cannot  surmount  that  difficulty  in  the  foreign  trade  until 
you  get  an  organization.  You  cannot  perform  miracles; 
the  day  of  miracles  has  gone. 

We  want  Americans  in  the  foreign  countries.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  in  the  foreign  trade  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  having  agents  of  foreign  nationality,  and  you  have 
found  out  that  you  come  off  second  best  and  their  own 
nationality  comes  off  ahead  of  you.  So  we  want  Americans 
in  the  foreign  trade  to  conduct  our  business. 

There  has  been  a  great  effort  made  in  Washington  to 
camouflage  —  I  want  to  use  that  new  word  now  —  to 
camouflage  the  situation  and  to  put  smoke  in  the  atmosphere 
or  throw  dust  in  our  eyes  so  that  the  general  public  will  not 
understand  this  matter  thoroughly.  We  have  been  told  we 
are  going  to  beat  the  world  because  we  are  going  to  burn  oil  un- 
der the  boilers  of  our  steamers.  Forsooth,  the  poor  foreigners 
would  never  find  out  that  oil  is  a  better  fuel  than  coal! 
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On  the  British  ships  now  every  one  of  them  is  burning  oil. 
Do  you  think  the  British  are  so  foolish  that  they  could  not 
find  out  that  oil  is  better  as  a  fuel  than  coal?  It  goes  with- 
out saying  they  would  do  that.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
are  going  to  have  great  wharf  equipment  here  that  is  going 
to  enable  our  ships  to  beat  the  world.  Will  not  the  foreign 
ships  when  they  come  into  our  country  have  the  benefit  of 
our  wharf  equipment?  Why,  of  course  they  will.  But 
when  our  ships  go  to  foreign  countries  they  are  going  to  have 
to  put  up  with  the  kind  of  wharf  equipment  that  is  found  at 
the  other  end.  There  is  another  fallacy  exploded  here. 
You  all  know  that. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  measure- 
ment of  ships.  I  published  a  pamphlet  a  short  time  ago 
stating  that  American  ships  were  measured  larger  than  the 
ships  of  other  nations.  A  high  official  of  the  Government 
said  that  I  lied.  He  did  not  tell  me;  he  told  another  fellow. 
If  he  had  told  me,  well — .  The  other  fellow  told  me  he  said 
I  lied.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  carried  these  figures  with 
me  in  case  I  should  meet  that  gentleman  so  that  I  could 
show  him  the  actual  facts. 

I  took  eleven  ships  that  were  built,  all  duplicates  of  the 
steamer  called  the  Robert  Dollar  that  I  had.  They  are 
all  built  as  exact  duplicates.  I  have  the  names  of  the 
American  ships,  but  I  need  not  read  them — I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  that — but  if  any  one  says  it  is  not  so,  you 
can  tell  him  that  I  have  the  documents  here.  Those  figures 
show  that  the  American  ship  was  measured  a  little  over  600 
tons  larger  than  the  others. 

Just  before  the  war  I  was  looking  into  this  matter  and  I 
took  three  British  ships  and  three  Norwegian  ships  and  two 
Danish  ships  and  one  German  ship  and  totaled  them  up,  and 
their  net  tonnage  by  their  own  national  measurement  was 
30,555  tons;  by  the  American  measurement  it  was  41,148 
tons. 
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The  reason  they  have  the  different  measurement  is  this: 
When  a  ship  comes  into  this  country  under  the  registry  of  a 
foreign  nation  we  measure  the  ship  and  we  make  that  ship 
pay  the  tolls  assessed  against  the  tonnage  of  the  ship  on  the 
American  measurement,  which  is  all  right  because  American 
ships  pay  the  same.  But,  can  any  one  tell  me  why  American 
ships  are  measured  larger  when  they  go  into  a  foreign  country 
and  why  we  are  compelled  to  pay  from  25  to  30  per  cent 
more  tonnage  tax,  more  dry-docking,  more  pilotage,  and 
more  on  every  charge  that  is  assessed  against  the  ship?  In 
talking  of  that  today  I  said,  "You  take  a  British  ship  and  it 
will  pay  $3,000  to  be  docked  in  England,  if  you  please,  or  in 
any  foreign  country,  and  the  American  ship  will  pay  $4,000. " 

Now,  Government  officials  will  tell  you  that  is  not  so,  but 
I  have  here  the  names  of  all  those  ships.  That,  gentlemen,  I 
say  is  camouflaging  with  a  vengeance  and  making  the  Ameri- 
cans pay  the  piper,  and  to  no  benefit.  If  the  Americans  were 
going  to  get  the  benefit  of  it,  it  might  present  a  different 
situation.  But  Colonel  Goethals  not  long  ago  in  a  lecture 
that  he  delivered  said  that,  take  two  ships,  one  under  the 
English  flag  and  another  under  the  American  flag,  duplicate 
the  ships,  and  the  American  ship  pays  $500  more  every  time 
she  goes  through  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  course  you  might 
say  that  it  went  into  the  public  coffers,  but  why  penalize 
the  American  ship?  Is  it  any  wonder  American  ships  are 
not  in  the  business  today? 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  was  stated  in  the  papers 
and  which  you  probably  saw,  to  the  effect  that  the  higher 
wages  on  American  ships  that  have  been  so  much  talked 
about  did  not  amount  to  anything  for  the  reason  that  wages 
in  the  fixed  charges  of  a  ship  only  amounted  to  seven  per 
cent.  You  have  no  doubt  seen  that  published  broadcast  in 
your  papers. 

Now,  I  just  took  two  or  three  ships;  for  instance,  here  is 
the  Grace  Dollar,  an  American  ship  of  2000  tons.     This  in- 
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formation  has  been  taken  from  our  own  statistical  records  for 
a  year  and  then  divided  by  365  to  find  out  just  what  it  was 
per  day.  Her  total  fixed  charges  per  day  were  $142.58, 
and  of  that  there  was  nearly  $40  which  was  insurance.  The 
wages  was  $53.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  seven  per  cent 
comes  in?     I  will  quote  that  again;  $142  against  $53. 

I  have  some  more  American  ships  here,  but  I  will  take 
a  British  ship  that  has  a  Chinese  crew.  She  is  an  8000  ton 
boat.  Her  fixed  charges  are  $123.36  a  day,  and  her  wages  is 
$37.72.  Probably  some  wise  guy  in  Washington  can  figure 
that  out  and  show  some  of  us  that  it  is  only  seven  per  cent. 
Personally  I  am  too  thick  in  the  head  to  get  that  through 
my  head. 

Let  me  say  to  you  gentlemen  further,  that  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  you  anything  here  tonight  that  some  other  fel- 
low told  me  or  something  that  I  read  in  books.  I  am  only 
going  to  tell  you  what  I  know  myself  to  be  the  facts,  and 
those  are  the  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  they  are 
from  my  own  ship.  You  might  find  some  ship  where  the 
wages  was  only  seven  per  cent,  but  God  knows  where  she  is. 
I  would  like  to  find  her. 

We  have  been  told  also  that  the  wages  of  the  world  are 
about  equalized  now  on  board  ships.  I  happen  to  have  a 
Japanese  ship  chartered  just  now,  the  wages  of  which  is  $20 
a  month.  I  know  that  on  our  American  ships  we  are  paying 
$75,  and  if  that  is  equalized  why  then  we  are  equal. 

Then  there  is  another  thing:  Mr.  Redfield  in  delivering 
an  address  here  two  or  three  years  ago  said  that  we  can 
well  afford  to  pay  the  Americans  the  high  wages  they  are 
being  paid  and  feed  our  men  better  than  any  other  nation  is 
feeding  its  men  aboard  ships,  for  the  reason  that  we  get  so 
much  more  work  out  of  them  than  any  other  nationality  does. 
When  he  had  finished,  I  said,  "Mr.  Redfield,  your  depart- 
ment compels  me  to  carry  30  per  cent  more  men  in  the  engine 
room  of  all  our  ships  than  the  ships  of  any  other  nation  have 
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to  carry.  Can  you  tell  me  why  that  is,  when  the  American 
men  are  so  efficient?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  look  that 
up. "     He  has  been  looking  it  up  ever  since. 

But  it  is  no  use  to  take  any  statistics  of  today;  they 
are  misleading.  We  are  not  through  with  the  war  yet, 
and  everything  is  up  on  a  high  plane,  and  if  we  want  to  make 
any  comparison  that  is  going  to  be  worth  anything  it  must  be 
pre-war — immediately  before  the  war  started — because  we 
are  on  the  down  grade  now.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean  I  will  say 
that  we  are  more  than  on  the  down  grade,  we  are  on  the 
toboggan.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  I  was  carrying 
stuff  across  the  ocean  for  $60  a  ton.  We  are  carrying  it  now 
for  $12.  You  gentlemen  want  to  take  that  home  to  your  own 
business.  If  you  happened  to  be  on  a  down  grade  like  that 
wouldn't  you  call  it  a  toboggan? 

The  difference  in  the  wages  and  costs  of  operation  of 
an  American  ship  against  a  British  ship  before  the  war  was 
$32,000.  On  that  I  have  the  exact  figures,  because  having 
ships  of  different  nationalities  operated  from  my  own  office 
I  do  not  need  to  go  outside;  I  have  the  books  right  there  and 
I  get  the  figures  right  there,  and  it  is  like  shaking  a  red  rag 
at  a  bull  when  I  look  at  the  difference  in  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing a  British  ship  and  an  American  ship,  and  then  have  our 
wise  men  in  Washington  tell  us  that  there  is  no  difference. 
It  is  quite  aggravating. 

And  there  are  a  great  many  more  fictitious  requirements 
that  I  will  not  trouble  to  tell  you  about  tonight.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  that  we  are  not  on  an 
equality.  Let  me  say  this  right  here:  The  American 
owners,  and  they  do  not  all  agree  with  me  on  it,  but  I  make 
free  to  say,  that  I  for  one,  and  many  of  the  other  ship  owners, 
do  not  want  any  subsidy,  but  we  do  demand  that  Congress 
put  us  on  an  exact  equality  with  the  ships  of  all  other  nations, 
and  if  we  cannot  operate  our  ships,  then  we  deserve  to  go 
bankrupt.     But,  if  that  is  done,  we  can  operate  them. 
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Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Wilson  told  me  this: 
"If  you  cannot  operate  your  ships  the  Government  will 
help  you  do  it."  I  said,  "Mr.  Wilson,  before  the  war  the 
American  citizens  owned  two  and  one  quarter  million  gross 
tons  of  shipping  that  was  flying  foreign  flags,  and  we  suc- 
cessfully operated  those  ships.  Now,  if  you  would  only  put 
us  on  an  exact  equality  with  other  nations,  why  could  we 
not  operate  them  under  the  American  flag?"  Gentlemen, 
there  is  no  argument  about  it  at  all.  The  enterprise  is  here, 
we  have  the  men  to  do  it,  we  can  do  it  and  will  do  it,  but  the 
situation  is  as  I  said  to  him,  "  What  you  propose  to  do  is  this : 
You  propose  to  tie  my  hands  securely  behind  my  back  and 
put  me  in  the  prize  ring  to  fight  a  bully,  and  then  you  say, 
'If  you  cannot  do  it,  why,  get  out  and  we  will  get  some  one 
else  that  will.'  " 

In  1913, — this  is  a  Pacific  Coast  matter  but  I  think 
probably  you  may  be  interested  in  it,  to  show  you  the  trend 
of  affairs  and  to  show  you  how  things  are  going, — in  1913 
the  Japanese  had  26  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  the  Americans  had  about  26  per  cent.  In  1917 
after  we  got  the  LaFollette  Bill  and  all  the  rest  of  the  legis- 
lation dumped  onto  us,  the  Japanese  had  51  per  cent  and 
the  Americans  had  1.97  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  than  two  per 
cent  left  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  have  a  little  more  now 
because  there  are  some  Government  ships  on  there,  but  the 
Japanese  have  very  much  more;  in  fact,  the  Japanese  practi- 
cally have  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Japan  when  the  Seaman's  Bill  be- 
came effective,  and  the  ship  owners  of  Japan  had  a  meeting 
at  Osaka.  They  asked  me  to  attend.  I  went  there  and  they 
had  the  Seaman's  Bill  distributed  among  them,  printed  in 
Japanese.  The  chairman  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Dollar,  we  asked 
you  here  to  explain  to  us  about  this  Seaman's  Bill.  The  way 
we  read  it  it  is  going  to  put  the  American  ships  off  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  is  going  to  put  us  on.     Now  that  cannot  be. 
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Won't  you  explain  that  to  us?  "  And  so  I  told  him  that  was 
just  exactly  what  was  going  to  happen.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "we 
expected  and  hoped  in  the  years  to  come,  maybe  many  years 
hence,  that  we  would  be  able  to  control  the  situation  on  the 
Pacific  with  our  ships,  but  we  never  expected  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  was  going  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  do  it. "     That  was  his  opinion  about  it. 

All  I  have  said  so  far,  gentlemen,  is  very  discourag- 
ing, but  I  have  something  encouraging  to  say  now.  Our 
ships  declined  from  40  per  cent,  until  in  1914  we  only 
had  about  one  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  foreign 
trade.  But  now  we  are  going  to  have  a  merchant  marine. 
The  question  now  is,  how  is  that  merchant  marine  going  to 
be  operated?  We  have  tried  to  ascertain  and  would  like 
very  much  indeed  to  hear  from  the  Shipping  Board  as  to  what 
their  policy  is  going  to  be,  but  no  man  knows.  We  can- 
not find  out.  It  has  been  vacillating  and  changing  a  great 
deal  so  that  we  don't  know.  All  we  do  know  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  the  ships. 

Now,  I  have  told  you  of  the  great  drop  in  the  freight 
rate  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Freights  are  dropping  also  on 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  one  thing  which  our  Government 
ignores,  but  which  it  will  eventually  have  to  take  notice  of,  as 
you  gentlemen  all  understand  thoroughly,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  supply  and  demand.  You  can  boost  the  price 
up  and  you  can  keep  it  up  for  some  time,  but  the  inevitable 
is  going  to  happen  with  supply  and  demand.  It  is  therefore 
only  a  question  until  the  supply  of  ships  in  the  world  comes 
up  to  the  world  requirements,  and  immediately  that  happens 
the  price  of  ships  begins  to  decline  and  the  rates  of  freight 
begin  to  decrease,  and  that  is  what  is  going  to  happen  just 
as  sure  as  we  are  all  in  this  room.  There  is  no  question 
about  that  at  all. 

Now,  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  absolutely 
destructive.     If  we  could  only  get  it  to  adopt  a  somewhat 
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constructive  policy  and  try  to  help  the  ship  owners  along  it 
would  mean  everything  to  us,  but  every  move  it  makes  is 
downward. 

For  instance,  the  very  latest  one  is  this:  The  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  put  a  man  aboard  the  ship  which  it  sells — 
every  ship  it  sells — and  that  man  will  have  control  of  that 
ship.  He  will  dictate  where  the  ship  is  going  to  go  and 
what  she  is  going  to  do.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  buy  a  ship  and 
pay  one-quarter  down  and  take  the  ship  and  begin  to  operate 
her,  then  this  whipper-snapper  from  Washington  is  going  to 
tell  me  what  I  am  going  to  do  with  the  ship,  and  he  is  to  be 
a  man  between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  and  is  going  to  tell 
us  fellows  that  are  in  the  shipping  business  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  It  would  make  a  horse  laugh  to  read  the  discussion. 
When  I  read  it  over,  I  said,  "Well,  I  know  some  ship  masters 
who,  if  that  guy  got  on  board  and  began  to  tell  that  captain 
what  to  do,  he  would  turn  up  minus  at  the  next  port. " 

All  we  want,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  put  on  an  equality. 
Give  the  American  ship  owners  absolutely  no  advantage 
whatever  over  those  of  foreign  nations,  but  put  us  on  an 
equality.  It  does  not  matter  what  wages  we  pay.  If  the 
wages  of  the  world  is  $100  a  month  for  a  sailor,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  to  us?  Absolutely  no  difference  at  all. 
But,  if  we  have  to  pay  $75  a  month  for  a  sailor  and  the  other 
fellow  gets  him  for  $25  or  $30,  why  it  makes  a  very  great 
difference.  So,  as  I  say,  if  the  Government  would  only  put 
us  on  an  equality  it  would  solve  our  problems. 

I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened aboard  a  ship,  which  will  illustrate  this  better  than 
anything  else  I  can  say.  There  was  a  man  aboard  this  ship 
who  had  beaten  practically  every  one  on  it  except  one  man. 
He  left  him  till  the  last  and  then  he  stumped  him  out  to  fight 
him.  This  fellow  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  but  he  said, 
"All  right,  I  will  go  in  and  take  off  my  clothes  and  then  I 
will  come  out  and  fight  you."     So  when  he  got  inside  he 
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thought  he  would  offer  a  prayer  before  he  went  out  to  tackle 
him,  because  it  was  such  a  big  job,  and  he  prayed  somewhat 
in  this  manner:  "Now,  Lord,  I  am  not  like  these  people  who 
are  bothering  you  all  the  time.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  prayed  to  you,  and  this  will  be  the  very  last  time  too. 
I  don't  ask  any  favors  of  you  at  all,  I  don't  want  you  to  help 
me,  but, "  said  he,  "just  you  don't  help  that  other  fellow  out 
there  and  I  will  surprise  you  when  you  see  how  quick  I  will 
wipe  the  deck  with  him." 

Chairman  Bancroft:  Captain  Dollar  has  not  only 
added  greatly  to  our  knowledge,  in  a  practical  and  straight- 
forward way,  of  the  shipping  problem,  but  he  has  also  given 
us  a  little  new  light  on  the  Chinese  question  in  California. 
His  point  of  view  seems  to  be  that  the  Chinese  ought  to  be 
kept  out  because  a  Scotch  Yankee  has  hardly  an  even  chance 
with  them! 

Our  next  speaker  knows  the  shipping  problem  from  the 
standpoint  and  the  experience  of  a  naval  constructor  and 
shipbuilder.  The  Scotch  blood  that  his  name  betrays  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  education  that  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy of  Annapolis  could  give  him,  and  he  took  up  ship 
building  and  naval  construction  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Following  that  he  passed  through  all  the  ranks  to  that 
of  the  general  managership  and  finally  the  presidency  of  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Company. 

His  experience,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  these 
interests.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  sent  him 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  London,  in  1913,  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea;  and  his  business  experience  embraces  di- 
rectorships in  a  number  of  important  companies,  and  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  another  man  who  knows  the  facts  and  who  is  a 
distinguished  representative  of  his  profession.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Homer  L.  Ferguson:   Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
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men:  I  was  roped  into  this  speech-making  tonight  by  Mr. 
Piez,  a  distinguished  fellow-townsman  of  yours,  who  had 
intended  to  come  to  this  banquet  but  finally  found  he  could 
not  come  because  of  a  banquet  to  be  given  him  in  Phila- 
delphia on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  Fleet 
Corporation. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  Captain  Dol- 
lar said.  He  has  told  you  about  the  working  of  various 
things,  and  to  my  great  surprise  he  did  not  mention  Mr. 
Furuseth.  In  London,  in  1913,  there  was  a  conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  as  a  result  of  the  Titanic  disaster.  I 
was  a  delegate,  and  Mr.  Furuseth  was  one  of  ten  or  twelve 
delegates.  Because  the  other  delegates  would  not  agree 
with  certain  of  his  notions  in  regard  to  the  unionization  of 
the  crews  of  ships  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  seamen, 
virtually  putting  us  in  a  condition  where  we  could  not  man 
our  own  ships,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  this  war,  he 
quit — walked  out  of  the  convention  and  came  home.  And 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  held  a  convention  there 
with  fourteen  other  powers,  with  125  delegates,  and  present- 
ed the  results  of  our  work  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  a  view  of  making  greater  safety  of  life  at  sea, 
and  with  an  actual  result  of  doing  that,  as  has  been  proven; 
and  although  our  report  and  the  results  of  the  convention 
were  approved  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  a 
special  letter  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  we  were 
called  before  the  President  twice  and  on  each  occasion  he 
told  us  he  thought  we  had  done  splendid  work,  Mr.  Furuseth 
went  to  the  Senate  and  had  the  Senate  pass  his  bill,  putting 
into  it  the  very  things  that  had  been  refused  not  only  by 
eleven  other  members  of  the  United  States  Commission  in 
London,  but  by  every  country  in  the  world,  including  the 
labor  union  people  of  other  countries.  So  while  the  owners 
and  the  builders  of  ships  have  not  gotten  anything  from 
Congress,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  our  people  who  are  or- 
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ganized  have  gotten  a  good  deal,  and  they  have  finally 
driven  us  onto  so  high  a  peak  of  costs  that  it  not  only 
deters  the  capital  which  wants  to  build  ships,  but  it  deters 
the  shipbuilders  who  want  to  keep  on  building  them. 

When  I  say  high  costs  I  do  not  mean  ten  per  cent  or 
fifty  per  cent  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  higher.  Ships  that  we  formerly  built  at  $50 
a  ton,  5,000  ton  ships  (and  we  built  eight  of  them  for  the 
same  company  at  a  cost  of  from  $250,000  to  $275,000)  are 
now  costing  the  United  States  $960,000  apiece,  with  a  guar- 
antee for  any  increase  in  wages.  And  yet  when  built  they 
are  not  nearly  as  good  ships,  if  I  do  say  it,  because  they  are 
built  in  too  great  a  hurry. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  Bill  was  up  you  may  remember 
there  was  a  great  flurry  and  furor.  The  President  finally  in 
a  special  message  to  Congress  insisted,  for  grave  reasons  of 
state,  that  an  American  canal  built  with  American  money 
should  not  afford  special  rates  to  coastwise  ships  of  the 
United  States  passing  through  the  Canal,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  those  ships  could  not  compete  in  that  trade 
with  the  ships  of  a  foreign  country  because  foreign  ships 
could  not  enter  it.  I  think  for  that  reason  that  eventually 
our  English  friends  expect  to  operate  through  it  from  coast 
to  coast.  That  went  into  effect,  and  that  same  Canal  Bill 
provided  that  no  railroad  operating  in  any  business  com- 
petitive with  ships  going  through  the  Canal  could  own  ships 
going  through  the  Canal;  although  at  that  time  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany agreed  if  they  were  allowed  to  build  such  ships  they 
would  not  operate  them  in  competition  with  themselves, 
but  would  run  right  on  through  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  on  to  Hong  Kong  and  the  Orient.  Our  company 
had  a  contract  to  build  two  of  the  finest  ships  plying  the 
Panama  Canal,  but  that  contract  fell  through  because  our 
Government  was  not  willing  to  trust  its  own  citizens  to 
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build  their  own  ships.  I  read  two  weeks  ago  in  the  papers 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  ships  are  now  going  to  use  the 
Canal  from  Vancouver  around  to  the  eastern  ports.  A  great 
deal  of  our  legislation  has  apparently  been  based  on  the 
thought  that  American  corporations  could  not  be  trusted, 
but  that  foreign  corporations  could  be  trusted  in  the  ship- 
ping game. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody  in  Chicago  carries  as  small 
a  bill  as  $20,  but  if  you  will  look  at  the  $20  Federal  Reserve 
Note  you  will  find  on  one  end  of  it  an  engraving  of  an 
American  locomotive  and  on  the  other  end  an  engraving  of 
the  Mauretania!  There  has  never  been  an  American 
merchant  ship  built  with  four  stacks,  not  one;  and  yet  on 
our  money,  printed  by  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
I  presume  out  of  our  friendly  feeling  for  our  Allies,  we  put 
a  picture  of  their  ship;  and  if  it  is  not  a  British  ship  then  it  is 
a  German  ship,  which  would  be,  of  course,  a  great  deal  worse. 

Now,  like  Captain  Dollar,  I  do  not  want  you  to  think 
that  there  are  few  pleasant  things  about  this.  We  have  had 
a  tremendous  boom  in  shipbuilding.  There  are  400,000 
shipbuilders  now  in  the  United  States,  whereas  before  the 
war  we  had  only  about  150,000.  We  have  mobilized  a 
great  army  of  shipbuilders,  but  like  the  army  of  boys  coming 
back  from  Europe  now,  many  of  these  men  will  be  disbanded 
and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  Those  400,000  shipbuilders 
could  build  in  a  year  about  20  dead  weight  tons  of  shipping 
per  man,  which  would  be  8,000,000  dead  weight  tons,  which 
is  more  than  the  world's  requirement.  We  are,  therefore,  in 
the  same  fix  as  the  army;  we  have  got  too  big  an  army.  We 
are  in  the  same  fix  as  the  munition  plants;  we  have  too  big  a 
production. 

So  those  who  hope  to  keep  shipbuilding  going  at  the  same 
rate  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  no  matter  what  laws  are 
passed  or  what  is  doing.  It  has  been  suggested,  therefore, 
and  I  think  very  wisely,  that  those  who  do  not  keep  their 
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costs  down  within  range,  should  get  out  and  get  out  now 
rather  than  to  have  administered  a  salt  solution  to  keep 
them  alive  a  little  bit  longer  and  so  have  a  lingering  death; 
and  that  they  get  out  now  with  proper  payment  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  for  the  cancellation  of  their  con- 
tracts. 

Of  course,  to  build  ships  at  $250  a  ton,  and  some  of 
them  have  cost  $324  a  ton,  and  then  to  write  them  down  to 
$125  a  ton  or  $150,  is  all  very  well  as  a  war  measure;  but 
after  the  war  is  over,  to  continue  to  build  ships  at  any  such 
prices  with  a  view  of  writing  them  down,  does  not  strike  a 
good  many  of  us  as  being  particularly  good  business.  Of 
course  many  of  these  ships  are  so  far  along  that  they  can  be 
finished  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  they  can  be  abandoned. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe,  shipbuilding 
was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  country.  The  first  great  com- 
pany to  see  what  was  coming,  and  the  first  to  size  up  the 
probable  length  of  the  war  and  the  strength  of  the  armies, 
was  probably  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  We  are  right 
well  acquainted  with  them  on  the  coast,  and  I  dare  say  you 
are  acquainted  with  them  out  here,  and  I,  for  one,  take  off 
my  hat  to  their  long-headedness.  When  the  war  started  and 
oil  tonnage  became  scarce  they  placed  contracts  in  every 
ship  yard  in  the  United  States  that  could  build  an  oil  ship, 
for  from  one  to  eight  ships  apiece,  and  those  ships  were 
started  a  year  and  a  half  before  we  were  in  the  European  war, 
and  finally  when  we  got  into  the  war  some  of  them  had  been 
completed,  and  from  that  time  on  they  were  completed  in 
large  numbers  with  the  result  that  more  than  any  other 
one  factor  of  our  entire  shipbuilding  situation,  they  saved 
the  game  for  us,  because  they  were  the  ships  that  supplied 
the  vital  industries  with  fuel  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  interior 
and  they  were  also  the  ships  which  carried  the  oil  to  the 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  around 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  they  were  the 
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ships  which  carried  the  gasoline  that  reached  the  automobiles 
and  the  aeroplanes  of  the  armies  in  France.  It  was  their 
foresight  and  their  long-headedness  that  made  that  possible. 

Others  came  along  after  them,  and  so  when  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  was  given  its  extraordinary  powers 
and  practically  limitless  appropriations,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  not  having  any  new  contracts  which 
they  could  place  and  on  which  get  early  deliveries,  that  is, 
with  the  established  shipbuilding  yards. 

Then  still  another  difficulty  was  added  to  the  situation. 
The  Navy  Department,  and  in  fact  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  decided,  in  consultation  with  our  foreign 
friends,  and  particularly  with  Lloyd  George,  that  we  should 
build  150  destroyers  and  afterwards  practically  150  ad- 
ditional ones  were  added  to  that,  making  almost  300  de- 
stroyers to  be  built  in  this  country.  Now,  "destroyer" 
sounds  right  simple.  I  think  most  of  us  think  of  a  destroyer, 
at  least  I  know  I  do  oftentimes,  as  a  sort  of  amplified  torpedo 
boat;  but  when  you  consider  that  those  300  destroyers  had 
in  them  a  total  of  seven  and  a  half  million  horse  power,  or 
enough  to  put  nearly  3,000  horse  power  in  over  3,000  mer- 
chant ships,  you  get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  job 
from  a  mechanical  and  a  machinery  standpoint. 

So  the  Fleet  Corporation  was  unable  to  utilize  the 
tremendous  facilities  of  the  country  in  marine  work,  but  had 
to  create  new  facilities. 

Another  difficulty  was  added,  which  was  this:  We  had 
been  in  the  war  I  think  about  a  year  before  any  one  took  the 
trouble  to  find  out  just  how  many  dead-weight  tons  of  ship- 
ping we  really  needed.  It  was  guessed  that  we  would  need 
anywhere  from  5,000,000  to  15,000,000  tons  output  per 
annum.  There  was  a  notion  that  ships  could  be  created  by 
fiat — that  everybody  could  get  together  and  get  busy  and 
build  ships,  which  of  course  they  could  not  and  did  not  do. 
But  6,000,000  tons  was  supposed  to  be  the  correct  output. 
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That  tonnage  was  based  on  the  fact  that  a  soldier  in  Europe 
would  require  so  many  pounds  a  day  to  keep  him  going, 
and  it  was  based  on  the  fact  or  thought  that  we  would  carry 
all  our  soldiers  to  Europe  in  American  ships.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  did  not  need  six  million  dead-weight  tons  because 
we  did  not  get  six  million,  but  only  about  half  of  six 
million.  We  got  about  three  million  tons  last  year  instead  of 
six  million  tons,  but  our  soldiers  were  provisioned  in  Europe 
and  carried  to  Europe,  and  how  was  that  done?  It  was  done 
by  the  orderly  and  simple  process  of  buying  in  Europe  about 
half  the  weight  they  needed  of  army  supplies.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  those  needed  army  supplies  were  bought  abroad  by 
General  Pershing,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  them 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place,  the  British 
were  very  glad  to  send  over  their  ships  when  they  got  up 
against  it  in  the  March  operations.  Another  thing,  we  took 
over  the  Dutch  ships,  and  of  course  we  had  the  German  ships 
which  had  been  put  in  commission.  So  that  of  the  2,060,000 
men  who  went  to  Europe,  only  22  per  cent  were  carried  in 
American  ships;  and  by  American  ships  I  mean  not  only 
American  built  ships,  but  also  foreign  built  ships  which  had 
been  put  under  American  registry  during  the  war.  Twenty- 
two  per  cent  went  in  our  ships,  and  among  those  ships  we  had 
the  German  ships  which  they  left  with  us,  and  I  hardly  think 
we  could  depend  on  that  another  time;  and  if  the  British  had 
not  been  on  our  side,  instead  of  getting  2,000,000  men  to 
Europe  we  would  have  gotten  440,000  men  to  Europe,  or 
wherever  we  might  have  been  sending  them.  And,  of 
course,  we  were  perfectly  helpless  except  for  the  merchant 
fleet  and  battle  fleet  of  Great  Britain. 

We  got  through,  and  we  won  the  war;  we  furnished  the 
men  and  God  knows  they  did  a  good  job  of  it,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  we  won  the  war  through  the  sea  might  of  another 
power.  Great  Britain  carried  51  per  cent  of  all  the  soldiers 
carried  to  Europe. 
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Our  shipbuilding  program  went  along  very  well.  I  think 
it  did  marvelously  well  under  the  circumstances,  but  in 
building  these  six  million  tons  of  ships  they  were  forced  into 
odd  designs  and  forced  to  adopt  any  expedient  that  could  be 
adopted  to  get  out  the  tonnage. 

In  order  to  get  out  this  vast  tonnage,  designs  of  ma- 
chinery and  boilers  and  engines  were  adopted  which  were  not 
the  standard  design.  The  best  companies  we  had  in  this 
country  turned  in  to  build  geared  turbines  and  watertube 
boilers  by  the  hundreds.  You  can  imagine  the  situation 
that  resulted  when  I  tell  you  that  a  Scotch  boiler  such  as  we 
use  in  our  ships  is  fool  proof,  and  when  you  are  changing 
firemen  every  trip  you  cannot  get  along  without  them; 
and  that  while  these  geared  turbines  and  watertube  boilers 
are  all  right  if  you  know  how  to  build  them  and  operate  them, 
they  are  all  wrong  if  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it. 

But  these  people  with  all  their  skill  in  land  work  did 
not  know  Low  to  build  ships,  and  they  are  learning  how 
at  tremendous  expense.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  about  this 
war  that  hurts  my  feelings  as  a  professional  shipbuilder,  is 
that  men  have  assumed  all  along  the  line  that  this  was  a 
right  easy  game  and  they  would  just  walk  in  and  show  us 
how,  and  they  have  shown  us  how.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  difficult  game  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that 
you  do  not  make  shipbuilders  in  a  year;  you  do  not  make 
them  in  less  than  ten  years.  They  cannot  do  it  and  they 
have  not  done  it,  and  not  any  of  them  have  come  within 
a  block  of  doing  what  they  promised,  yet  they  have  done 
the  best  they  could,  and  the  reason  is,  they  were  trying 
to  perform  that  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  perform. 
Of  course,  they  adopted  a  standard  design  of  ship.  That 
sounds  very  well;  build  standard  ships  just  as  they  build 
standard  automobiles.  There  are  no  more  varieties  of  ships 
than  there  are  of  automobiles,  but  the  difference  is  that  a 
ship  costs  about  a  million  dollars  and  an  automobile  a 
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thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars.  Now  you  can  stan- 
dardize anything  that  you  produce  in  large  quantities,  where 
the  unit  is  reproduced  over  and  over  again,  but  the  manu- 
factured parts  of  a  ship  after  it  is  started  are  not  five  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  It  is  building,  just  as  this  hall  here  is 
building,  except  it  is  a  little  more  difficult,  because  the 
finished  thing  has  to  go  to  sea  and  has  to  stand  the  strain 
and  stress  of  storms,  and  has  to  travel  in  harbors  with 
varying  depths  of  water.  You  can  standardize  ships  where 
the  trade  is  standardized,  but  not  otherwise.  The  British 
have  not  standardized  their  ships  except  for  standardized 
trades  and  for  special  trips  to  the  same  port.  Take  even 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  whose  name  is  standard — 
we  have  built  seven  ships  for  them  exactly  alike  except 
every  one  of  them  was  different.  Shipbuilding  is  a  growing 
art,  and  you  cannot  standardize  engineering.  If  a  man  is 
spending  a  million  dollars  he  is  not  going  to  let  you  tell  him 
what  he  wants.  He  wants  to  have  that  ship  built  up  to  date 
so  that  it  will  earn  money  and  enable  him  to  compete  with 
it  and  to  fight  for  trade  with  it. 

The  fabrication  of  ships  was  started  on  a  grand  scale. 
We  were  told  that  it  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  it  was  going  to  last  after  the  war.  That  all 
sounds  very  well,  and  this  was  a  new  thing;  that  is,  it  was 
new  to  the  people  who  did  not  know  but  it  is  not  new  to 
those  who  do  know.  Right  here  on  the  Great  Lakes  you 
have  developed  splendid  fabricated  ships  and  standardized 
shipbuilding  plants  for  the  reason  that  those  ships  are 
engaged  in  a  standard  business.  The  New  York  Ship- 
building Company,  one  of  the  greatest  and  finest  ship- 
yard companies  in  the  world,  started  it  through  Henry 
Morse  of  that  company,  twenty  years  ago.  He  was  a  bridge 
builder  and  he  went  with  that  company  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting  to  shipbuilding  every  method  of  bridge  building 
which  could  be  used,  and  as  I  say,  he  adopted  the  idea  of 
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fabricating  methods  twenty  years  ago.  We  do  it  at  Newport 
News,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  they  do  it  back  in  the 
country  and  we  do  it  on  the  job. 

It  all  sounds  very  well  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  build 
boats  in  huge  flocks,  but  you  do  not  get  your  rivets  driven 
for  any  less,  and  it  cannot  be  done,  and  I  will  say  that  our 
cost  is  actually  less  as  compared  with  any  fabricated  yard 
of  the  Government.  Of  course,  they  can  run  the  fabricated 
yards  like  the  Navy  Yards.  You  know  this  question  of 
Government  ownership  frightens  a  whole  lot  of  people,  but 
we  have  been  competing  with  the  Government  for  years. 
They  have  equipped  six  of  these  great  navy  yards,  because 
we  are  getting  to  be  in  the  class  of  brewers  and  distillers, 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  in  this  murderous  business  of 
building  these  dangerous  engines,  the  modern  battleship. 
How  did  we  compete  with  them?  They  don't  have  to  pay 
anything  for  the  money;  that  is  all  right.  They  don't  have 
to  write  any  item  for  the  cost  of  the  fabrication  plant  be- 
cause it  is  already  paid  for  and  they  own  it,  and  they  don't 
have  to  charge  off  anything  to  overhead  expense,  but  I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  they  have  it  just  the  same.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  what  happens  to  men  who  have  no  overhead 
expense,  if  they  just  hang  on  long  enough. 

Now,  these  navy  yards  were  all  built  up  in  order  to  do 
this  tremendous  work  during  the  war,  and  probably  these 
fabricating  yards  may  follow  along  in  the  same  footsteps 
and  try  to  keep  at  work,  but  they  won't  work  the  men  on 
the  Government  payroll.  I  know  what  the  Government 
payroll  is  like.  I  was  on  it  for  seventeen  years,  and  it  is  a 
fine  thing  for  doing  Government  work,  but  in  the  manu- 
facturing business  and  in  the  shipbuilding  business  it  is 
a  joke.  Men  work  when  their  jobs  depend  on  their  work- 
ing, and  you  men  know  it;  and  men  and  mechanics  do  not 
work  when  they  know  that  they  can  be  reinstated  with 
full  pay  for  the  time  lost.  Under  those  conditions,  they  don't 
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work  and  won't  work  and,  therefore,  a  man  who  cannot 
beat  a  Government  navy  yard  in  shipbuilding  costs  had 
better  go  out  of  the  business.  But  the  trouble  is  that  these 
new  places  have  been  built  up,  and  I  am  not  saying  it  was 
not  all  right  to  build  them,  although  I  could  never  see  the 
sense  of  building  fifty-one  ways  in  one  yard,  when  the 
biggest  shipbuilding  yard  that  we  have  in  this  country 
found  that  fifteen  ways  were  all  that  they  could  handle. 
The  human  factor  enters  into  it.  Even  the  Steel  Corporation 
did  not  want  to  make  all  its  steel  in  one  place,  because  it 
would  get  its  supervision  spread  out  too  thin,  and  the 
problem  of  handling  and  taking  care  of  so  many  men  was 
too  great.  But  at  any  rate,  that  is  what  it  did,  and  thought 
it  was  all  right,  and  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  men  who  under 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  and  obstacles  toiled  the  best 
they  could;  but  of  course  they  could  not  do  or  give  what 
they  promised. 

The  great  difficulty  was  this,  that  everybody  in  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  do  more  than  he  could  do. 
Ordinarily,  a  contractor  could  come  into  the  Chicago  labor 
market,  for  instance,  and  count  on  10,000  men  to  do  his  job. 
That  is  all  right,  but  if  everybody  is  looking  for  10,000 
men  to  do  his  job,  it  means  an  immense  turn-over  in  labor, 
and  that  is  what  happened  to  nearly  all  of  us.  And  so  the 
cost  of  ships  went  up;  and  then  we  got  into  the  labor  prob- 
lem and  we  found  out  that  not  only  were  they  strong  in 
Mr.  Furuseth's  game  of  ship  operating,  but  they  were 
somewhat  strong  as  well  in  the  game  of  shipbuilding. 

As  a  result,  at  the  present  time  our  average  wage  is  $35 
a  week,  fixed  by  the  Government.  That  is  the  pay  to  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  11,000  of  them.  That  is  a 
pretty  good  wage.  They  used  to  be  paid  about  $12.50  or 
$14  per  week.  And  we  have  black  men,  common  black  men 
making  as  high  as  $175  to  $200  a  week  under  the  Govern- 
ment piece  work  wage. 
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I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  them  down  to  earth 
again;  every  time  I  think  of  it,  it  gives  me  the  shivers.  May- 
be some  of  you  gentlemen  can  think  of  a  way  to  do  it,  but 
we  are  rather  afraid  to  tackle  it. 

Some  of  the  best  men  we  have  are  Scotchmen  and  English- 
men and  Irishmen,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  Americans,  and  we 
believe  we  have  pretty  good  men;  and  we  think  we  can  build 
ships  about  as  cheaply  as  anybody  can  build  them  in  the 
United  States — that  is,  the  same  quality  of  ship;  and  we 
know  we  can  build  them  cheaper  than  they  can  build  them 
abroad  if  they  had  the  same  wage  rate;  but  the  trouble  with 
this  work  is  that  so  much  of  it  is  hand  work. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  asked  me  why  we  did  not  build 
ships  cheaper.  We  were  building  them  then  for  about  $30 
a  ton  of  steel  that  went  into  the  ship,  and  we  worked  on  them 
with  twelve  or  fourteen  trades,  mostly  hand  work,  such  as 
riveting,  caulking,  painting  and  so  on,  and  I  felt  that  inas- 
much as  we  were  paying  that  much  for  steel  we  were  doing 
pretty  well,  because  if  anybody  touches  that  steel  before 
it  gets  to  us,  except  to  paint  a  name  on  it,  I  don't  know 
when  he  does  it.  Now,  we  do  get  better  and  cheaper  steel, 
probably,  than  they  get  abroad;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
wage  difference  between  $40  a  week  for  a  first  class  mechanic 
in  this  country,  roughly  speaking,  and  $22.50  a  week  for  the 
same  mechanic  in  Great  Britain,  you  can  see  the  situation 
that  confronts  us.  Of  course,  if  they  go  Bolshevik,  we  can 
beat  them,  or  if  they  won't  work,  we  can  beat  them;  but,  of 
course,  they  are  going  to  work  if  they  are  going  to  survive  at 
all,  because  while  the  Englishman  may  be  somewhat  slow  in 
a  great  many  ways,  any  one  who  thinks  he  is  slow  when  it 
comes  to  salt  water  has  another  guess  coming.  The  English- 
man is  very  much  alive  when  it  comes  to  both  his  navy  and 
merchant  marine,  for  the  reason  that  his  very  existence 
depends  on  them  and  he  knows  it.  With  us  the  merchant 
marine  has  been  something  of  a  pastime.     A  great   many 
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men  have  tried  to  work  out  their  salvation  with  it,  but  it  has 
not  been  an  absolutely  crying  necessity.  You  gentlemen  in 
Chicago  have  had  a  thousand  and  one  things  to  do  without 
bothering  about  a  merchant  marine.  But  it  is  very  different 
in  England.  They  have  to  have  one,  if  they  are  going  to 
exist;  so  when  you  come  down  to  a  question  of  competition 
with  the  Englishman,  you  are  competing  with  a  man  who  is 
bound  to  do  the  thing — he  cannot  help  himself — and  he 
naturally  is  going  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  keep  on 
doing  it.  That  might  as  well  be  understood  now,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  understood  by  every  American  who  speaks 
of  an  American  merchant  marine.  I  want  one.  I  want  one 
largely  because  I  am  an  American. 

But,  in  my  business,  and  all  of  us  who  are  shipbuilders 
know  it — (I  learned  my  business  abroad  and  many  of  my 
friends  are  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  and  I  think  the  world 
of  them) —  we  have  had  to  go  to  London  to  find  out  what  we 
would  build  and  how  we  would  build  it.  We  went  to  London 
for  our  insurance.  Every  battleship  we  built  for  the  United 
States,  and  we  built  seven  of  those  that  went  around  the 
world,  has  been  insured  in  London;  and  when  in  the  course  of 
building  an  accident  occurs  and  that  ship  is  damaged,  an 
Englishman  comes  aboard  and  looks  at  a  United  States 
battleship  and  tells  you  how  to  fix  it  up.  That  is  all  right 
if  you  cannot  do  any  better,  but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  being 
American  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  people  can  consider  themselves  independent  unless 
they  have  within  themselves  the  means  of  their  own  pre- 
servation, the  means  of  their  own  defense,  and  of  doing  their 
own  business  in  their  own  way.  It  seems  to  me  about  time, 
gentlemen,  that  we  settled  that  point,  and  you  know  and  I 
know  that  you  would  not  do  that  today  in  your  own  busi- 
ness. But  we  people  have  stuck  to  the  shipbuilding  business 
and  I  am  one  of  the  old  men  in  that  business.  I  don't 
know  anything  else,  really,  except   the  shipbuilding  busi- 
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ness,  and  I  have  stuck  to  it  because  I  love  it  and  love  the 
ships  that  go  to  sea;  but  it  is  not  right  that  we  should  not 
build  ships  ourselves  to  our  own  classification,  to  our  own 
inspection  and  with  our  own  insurance,  and  sailed  under  our 
own  flag  with  our  own  men  and  under  our  own  conditions. 
We  had  a  merchant  marine  once  and  we  had  a  real  one 
once.  We  carried  92  per  cent  of  all  our  foreign  trade. 
Why?  Because  we  gave  preference  to  our  own  ships.  How? 
We  said  that  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  our  own 
products  and  in  the  products  that  we  bring  back  in  turn,  we 
will  give  a  preference  to  our  ships.  We  will  discriminate  in 
favor  of  our  own  ships  in  our  own  commerce.  We  will  give 
the  nation  with  whom  we  deal  the  same  privilege  as  we  give 
to  ourselves,  but  the  outsider  who  comes  in  to  do  business 
shall  not  have  that  privilege,  because  this  is  our  business. 
Trade  with  Brazil  is  between  us  and  Brazil,  and  we  claim  that 
privilege.  We  won  the  war  of  1812,  so  history  tells  us,  and 
in  1815  we  started  to  give  away  what  we  had  won;  and  in 
18  months  we  finally  agreed  on  this  grand  scheme  of  reci- 
procity with  Great  Britain  and  her  ships,  and  from  that  time 
began  the  decline  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  until 
we  got  down  to  8  per  cent  in  1892.  During  the  Civil  War 
we  lost  about  35  per  cent,  and  that  gave  us  a  jolt,  and  actu- 
ally we  gave  up  our  prior  rights  to  our  own  commerce. 
They  speak  of  freedom  of  the  seas;  at  least,  they  did  speak 
of  it  in  the  past,  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it  lately. 
But  what  does  that  mean,  gentlemen,  unless  it  means  the 
freedom  to  carry  on  your  own  business?  Does  freedom  of 
the  seas  mean  that  the  outsider  shall  come  into  a  trade  which 
is  not  his  at  all  and  with  which  he  has  no  concern  at  all,  and 
operate  in  that  trade  the  same  as  if  it  were  his  own?  Of 
course  I  know,  being  a  southern  man,  that  free  traders  be- 
lieve in  free  ships  and  a  free  and  open  field  for  the  man  that 
can  do  it  the  cheapest;  but  actually  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
so  far  is  to  operate  in  a  protected  country  with  an  unpro- 
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tected  marine.  Our  marine  has  been  free  enough,  our  com- 
merce has  been  free  enough,  and  our  country  has  been  pro- 
tected. Now  maybe  free  trade  would  be  the  panacea  for  all 
our  ills,  but  I  dare  say  a  good  many  of  us  would  not  like  to 
go  that  far. 

Certainly  we  people  in  the  shipbuilding  business  de- 
serve no  special  consideration,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  we 
enjoy  a  monopoly.  The  President  himself  has  said  the 
shipbuilding  business  is  a  monopoly  in  the  United  States 
because  the  coastwise  trade  is  confined  to  American  ships. 
It  is  not  now,  by  the  way,  but  it  was  before  the  war.  Yes, 
it  is  a  monopoly;  it  is  a  monopoly  in  the  same  sense  that  if 
any  of  you  gentlemen  want  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  you  must  have  been  born  in  the  United  States,  and 
if  you  want  to  vote  you  have  got  to  be  over  21  years  of  age, 
and  if  you  want  to  do  business  in  Chicago  as  a  merchant  you 
have  to  pay  a  license  tax  of  some  kind. 

At  the  present  time,  with  400,000  men  engaged  in  the 
business,  with  one  hundred  steel  and  one  hundred  wooden 
shipyards,  it  is  a  monopoly  when  you  get  them  all  together; 
but  it  is  a  governmental  monopoly  of  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mono- 
poly in  restraint  of  trade.  Yet,  the  two  words  are  used  as 
meaning  the  same  thing  by  gentlemen  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  proper  means  of  carriage  is  the  cheapest  means  of  car- 
riage that  there  is  for  the  time  being,  either  Norwegian  or 
British  or  whatnot. 

We  people  in  the  business  all  know  how  free  the  seas  are. 
We  also  know  how  the  Shipping  Corporation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain started  in  1650  or  thereabouts,  when  Oliver  Cromwell 
said  that  all  imports  and  exports  would  have  to  be  carried 
in  British  bottoms.  That  is  when  it  started.  And  they 
have  kept  it  up  and  they  have  the  men  on  the  job,  and  today 
every  British  Lloyd's  man  and  every  British  banker  and 
every  British  merchant  is  hustling  for  British  trade  and  work- 
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ing  for  it  and  is  getting  it;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  with 
the  Norwegians. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  we  should  go  out  and  grab  all  their 
trade  or  all  the  Norwegians'  trade,  but  I  do  say  that  we 
should  have  out  fair  share,  which  is  not  ten  per  cent.  Be- 
fore the  war  we  had  eleven  per  cent  of  the  world  tonnage. 
As  soon  as  the  present  program  is  finished  in  1920  we  will 
have  close  to  16,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
seagoing  tonnage.  The  Government  owns  practically  70 
per  cent  of  that  tonnage,  so  that  we  will  have  ten  million 
tons  to  be  disposed  of,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  those 
ships?  Shall  the  Government  operate  them?  Well,  gentle- 
men, in  addition  to  what  the  Captain  has  said  about  Govern- 
ment operation,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  a 
Government  crew  goes  on  to  a  ship,  it  usually  takes  a  lot 
more  men.  During  the  war  the  navy  took  over  a  number  of 
the  ships  because  the  crews  had  to  be  provided  under  the 
LaFollette  Act,  and  our  navy  not  being  subject  to  the  La- 
Follette  Act,  boys  from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and  other 
places  were  put  on  those  ships,  but  in  all  cases  they  had  very 
much  larger  crews  than  would  be  found  in  the  regular  mer- 
chant marine.  Of  course  we  could  not  operate  our  ships 
with  that  great  number  of  men.  We  all  know  that  when 
the  Government  operates  ships  it  finds  itself  subject  to 
many  of  the  annoyances  and  altercations  that  occur  in 
foreign  ports.  The  question  of  national  sovereignty  gets 
mixed  up,  and  the  question  of  whether  the  captain  is  actually 
a  native  born  American,  and  whether  the  ship  is  United 
States  territory,  and  all  sorts  of  similar  situations  arise. 
Certainly  the  international  lawyers  anticipate  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  of  that  sort,  and  so  most  of  us  favor  the  sale  of 
these  ships  to  American  citizens  and  to  companies,  to  be 
operated  by  American  citizens.  That  is  virtually  Mr. 
Hurley's  scheme  of  selling  this  fleet  of  ships  to  be  divided 
among  the  various  ports  of  the  country.     His  scheme  also 
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anticipates  a  25  per  cent  payment  down.  It  also  antici- 
pates that  the  balance  of  the  money  will  be  loaned  at  5  per 
<|ent,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  will  be  paid  down; 
and  any  company  that  gets  up  against  it  and  does  not  pay, 
will  be  boosted  by  the  excess  earnings  of  some  other  com- 
pany so  as  to  help  it  out;  and  his  scheme  also  provides  that 
the  insurance  will  be  carried  by  the  Government  and  the 
earnings  of  the  insurance  will  go  into  this  merchant  marine 
development  fund  which  is  to  help  out  the  lines  that  are  put 
on  business  that  does  not  pay. 

Now,  of  course  as  long  as  the  net  result  of  this  operation 
is  that  there  is  money  earned,  it  is  all  very  well,  but  if  money 
is  not  earned  it  is  not  very  well,  because  there  will  not  be 
any  money  with  which  to  boost  these  weak  sisters  along. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  what  we  are  all  interested  in. 
What  can  be  done?  What  can  properly  be  done  in  order  to 
have  a  merchant  marine?  Among  the  suggestions  I  have 
to  make,  and  none  of  them  is  new  at  all,  are  these  few  things 
that  can  be  done. 

The  United  States  first  and  primarily  is  entitled  to  a 
merchant  marine  as  an  adjunct  to  its  navy  and  as  a  means  of 
retaining  its  own  self  respect  and  its  own  independence,  and 
being  prepared  to  defend  and  protect  itself  at  all  times. 

No  matter  how  far  they  go  with  the  League  of  Nations, 
is  some  one  else  going  to  look  after  us?  I  do  not  believe  this 
country  will  ever  be  willing  to  be  put  in  a  position  where 
it  will  have  to  depend  on  other  countries  for  its  fighting 
strength.  Therefore,  it  is  entirely  proper  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  should  be  made  an  adjunct  or  an  auxiliary 
to  our  navy.  I  dare  say  some  of  you  men  have  boys  who 
have  gone  into  the  naval  service.  I  have,  and  they  are 
put  down  for  four  years  in  the  naval  service,  and  during 
that  time  they  have  to  go  to  sea  for  three  months,  and 
after  that  time  they  get  a  retainer  of  $1  a  month  for  four 
years  for  being  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Government,  and 
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they  undergo  certain  training.  Now  I  believe  with  our 
ships,  and  particularly  with  the  high  sea  ships,  it  would  be 
very  proper  that  the  officers  of  these  ships  should  form  a 
naval  reserve  and  that  they  should  receive  an  annual  re- 
tainer and  should  be  a  part  of  the  navy  so  as  to  be  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Government;  and  I  think  that  the  retainer 
should  represent  enough  difference  in  pay  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  man  who  operates  that  ship  to  operate  it  in  com- 
petition with  either  twenty  per  cent  Japanese  or  fifty  per 
cent  Englishmen.  That  is  one  thing  that  I  believe  is 
proper  and  I  believe  the  people  of  the  country  would  stand 
for  it. 

Another  point  which  could  be  used  to  some  extent  is  that 
there  is  paid  for  mail  subsidies  now  about  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars  a  year.  If  a  man  is  willing  to  build  a  fast 
ship  to  operate  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Orient,  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  he  should  receive  a  mail 
contract,  and  the  Government  recognizes  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  that  service  and  should  receive  an  additional  amount 
for  furnishing  the  ship  to  go  into  that  service.  That  would 
be  another  method  and  an  entirely  proper  one  for  helping 
the  ship  owner. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  taxes  should  be  made  very 
small  on  ship  property  — which  I  think  is  now  the  case  in 
New  York  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ship  property  is  not 
taxed  at  all  in  California,  which  makes  California  a  favored 
state  for  shipping. 

Furthermore,  the  repeal  of  these  laws  which  Captain 
Dollar  spoke  about  is  very  necessary,  and  it  seems  quite 
ridiculous  that  we  should  have  to  ask  Congress  to  do  that. 

Another  thing  which  made  the  German  merchant  marine 
the  power  that  it  was  was  the  through  rate.  A  through  rate 
on  a  German  ship  through  Hamburg  to  Berlin  was  practi- 
cally as  low  as  the  rate  to  Hamburg.  The  railroads  of  this 
country  from  Chicago  and  from  all  these  great  inland  centers 
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out  to  the  coast,  it  seems  to  me,  should  give  on  foreign  ship- 
ping a  better  rate  than  the  ordinary  one.  That  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  I  think  can  be  properly  given,  and  it  has 
certainly  worked  wonders  in  Germany. 

Another  thing  I  think  is  very  important  is  the  question 
of  classification  and  insurance.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  insurance  business  and  the  classification  business 
are  the  financial  backbone  of  the  shipping  business.  Lloyd's 
in  London  originally  started  in  a  coffee  house  where  men 
gambled  with  one  another  on  the  chances  of  ships  getting  in 
from  sea.  Gradually  it  evolved  its  established  classification 
agency  known  as  Lloyd's  Register,  and  Lloyd's  Register  is 
not  just  an  organization  run  for  ship  owners.  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  Lloyd's  in  London  is  Composed  of  the  great 
manufacturers,  bankers,  shipping  men  and  ship  builders  in 
that  country.  That  is  the  power  behind  the  throne.  That  is 
the  thing  which  operates  through  Lloyd's  Register.  That 
is  the  thing  which  determines  the  rates  of  insurance  the  world 
over.  We  haven't  that  insurance  in  this  country.  We 
have  some  of  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  insurance  busi- 
ness is  essentially  a  business  of  credits,  and  it  seems  to  me 
entirely  proper  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
continue  the  insurance  which  it  now  has  in  effect  and  de- 
velop it  so  as  to  give  the  American  owner  the  benefit  of 
cheap  rates  and  the  American  people  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  of  the  Government  in  this  business. 

The  thing,  however,  that  is  needed  more  than  most  any- 
thing else  to  do  this,  is  interest  in  it,  just  the  interest  of  our 
people  in  the  development  of  the  merchant  marine.  The 
problem  of  building  this  merchant  marine  and  operating  it 
is  not  half  the  problem  of  building  Chicago  or  of  building  a 
part  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  matter  of  gaining  the  interest  of  our 
people.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  people  and  the  business  people 
of  the  country  taking  an  interest  in  this  problem.  There  is 
nothing  unsolvable  about  it.     All  it  needs  is  just  the  interest 
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of  our  big  business  men  and  men  with  financial  backing  who 
will  go  into  this  business  of  carrying  American  goods  to 
foreign  markets  and  who  will  become  interested  in  ship- 
building and  ship  owning,  and  who  realize  that  ship  owners 
want  to  operate  ships  at  a  profit.  We  cannot  build  ships  just 
to  sell.  We  build  ships  for  men  who  want  to  operate  them 
at  a  profit.  So  if  you  have  a  foreign  trade,  and  you  have  a 
tremendous  one  in  this  city  and  you  are  going  after  a  bigger 
one,  the  interest  of  your  people  in  ship  owning  and  ship 
building,  and  of  the  business  men  here  in  the  development  of 
a  merchant  marine,  will  do  more  to  help  bring  about  a 
merchant  marine  than  anything  else  I  know. 

Our  interest  has  been  in  the  railroads  and  in  the  internal 
development  of  the  United  States;  it  has  not  been  in  ship- 
ping. We  have  come  now  to  a  point  where  we  have  to  have 
the  shipping;  we  have  come  to  a  point  where  our  production 
is  so  tremendously  in  excess  of  our  own  requirements  that 
we  must  dispose  of  it  in  foreign  markets.  We  have  come 
to  the  point  where  we  have  got  to  teach  these  barefoot  for- 
eigners, figuratively  speaking,  to  ride  in  automobiles,  just 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  did  in  China  when  it  sold  its 
lamps  and  taught  the  people  how  to  use  them,  and  just  as 
the  American  Tobacco  Company  did  in  China,  and  the 
International  Harvester  Company  did  in  China,  and  all 
these  great  American  companies  did.  And  then  we  must 
teach  those  big  companies  to  buy  their  ships  here.  Actu- 
ally I  know  of  American  companies  that  before  the  war 
went  to  Belfast  and  bought  ships  and  operated  them 
down  in  the  Gulf.  Of  course,  if  you  listen  to  a  Lloyd's 
man  he  will  tell  you  that  no  ship  gives  such  service  as  an 
English  ship,  and  if  you  listen  to  any  Englishman  he  will 
tell  you  that  English  ships  are  the  best;  but  it  is  not  so,  be- 
cause you  can  get  just  as  good  ships  here  as  elsewhere. 
But  if  we  can  do  those  things  and  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  business  men  in  the 
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American  shipbuilding  industry  and  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  it  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

I  think  another  thing  should  be  the  establishment  of 
a  government  agency  that  would  handle  all  the  shipping 
matters.  A  man  goes  to  Washington  and  he  goes  to  one 
department  to  find  out  about  his  policies,  he  goes  somewhere 
else  to  find  out  about  his  registration,  he  goes  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  find  out  about  something  else,  and  he 
goes  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to  find  out  about 
his  seamen,  with  a  result  that  he  deals  with  about  five  or  six 
governmental  departments  instead  of  one  great  central 
agency  that  could  advise  him  all  about  the  things  that  he 
needs  to  know.  In  other  words,  a  similar  institution  to 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  is  a  very  badly  needed  one  in 
this  country.  In  connection  with  that  could  be  operated 
an  American  Classification  Bureau,  so  as  to  see  that  the 
ships  were  well  built  and  fitted,  and  safe,  and  in  that  way 
have  just  one  governmental  agency  to  handle  this  whole 
thing.  That  would  be  of  tremendous  advantage  and  ser- 
vice to  the  shipping  interests,  and  this  matter  has,  in  fact, 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  time  and  again; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  for  Congress  to  act  because,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  do  not  know.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  the 
other  day,  who  expects  to  be  the  head  of  the  Shipping  Com- 
mittee, that  he  never  had  been  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  even 
Senator  LaFollette,  in  the  discussing  of  his  Shipping  Bill, 
stated  that  he  had  never  been  to  sea  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  sea  except  what  Mr.  Furuseth  told  him.  It  is  ri- 
diculous when  we  go  to  the  other  side  and  find  English  girls 
and  women  who  know  more  about  the  sea  and  ships  and 
shipping  investments  than  the  men  of  our  country.  But 
when  you  grasp  the  situation,  you  do  not  wonder  that  we 
have  not  an  American  merchant  marine,  and  we  have  not 
today.     Now,  the  folks  who  are  interested  in  a  thing  and  go 
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after  it  are  the  ones  who  get  it;  and,  gentlemen,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  be  self-supporting  and  self-respecting 
as  a  nation,  the  United  States  has  got  to  have  its  mer- 
chant marine  just  as  it  has  got  to  have  its  own  army  and 
navy. 

We  build  warships  in  this  country.  We  build  as  good 
as  the  best,  and  in  fact,  we  build  the  best  warships  that  are 
built.  Our  designers  of  warships  in  Washington  are  second 
to  none.  You  gentlemen  may  not  know  it,  but  the  greatest 
architect  and  designer  of  warships  in  the  world  is  Admiral 
Taylor,  and  he  is  so  recognized  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  In  the  building  of  those  ships,  from  destroyers  to 
battleships,  the  difference  in  the  costs  in  this  country  and 
the  costs  abroad  is  very  small.  I  do  not  think  our  destroy- 
ers cost  more  than  five  per  cent  more  than  the  British  de- 
stroyers cost.  And,  gentlemen,  we  can  operate  those  ships. 
The  wonderful  spectacle  of  our  naval  officers  going  aboard 
these  big  German  transports  and  operating  ships  manned  for 
the  first  time  with  green  American  crews  through  fogs,  at 
night,  through  stormy  weather,  and  at  high  speed,  changing 
direction  every  fifteen  or  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  and  doing 
it  all  with  no  serious  accidents,  was  the  marvel  of  this  war. 
Nothing  that  took  place  in  the  air  or  under  the  sea  was  more 
wonderful  than  the  way  those  boys  tackled  that  job.  It 
simply  goes  to  show,  gentlemen,  what  trained  Americans 
can  do  and  what  they  did  do.  And,  as  I  say,  we  build  those 
ships  in  this  country  as  well  or  better  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world,  and  our  destroyers  that  operated  along  the 
Irish  coast  went  to  sea  when  the  British  destroyers  did  not 
dare  to  put  out.  In  fact,  a  British  Admiral  even  told  an 
officer  of  a  British  vessel  that  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  out  he 
would  send  out  one  of  the  American  destroyers.  And  it  is 
known  further,  gentlemen,  that  Admiral  Sims  was  the 
man  who,  more  than  any  other,  established  the  convoy  sys- 
tem which  enabled  us,  with  the  aid  of  our  destroyers,  to  run 
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our  ships  through  the  submarine  zone,  and  did  an  enormous 
part  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Now,  if  we  can  build  those  warships  and  operate  them 
successfully,  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  can 
not  do  the  same  thing  with  any  kind  of  ship.  But,  gentle- 
men, we  need  a  fair  show.  We  cannot  perform  miracles  in 
this  day.  And,  even  if  you  build  the  ships  at  the  same  cost 
as  England,  you  would  still  have  a  difficult  task  because  they 
already  have  the  business;  and  when  I  say  England,  I  do 
not  mean  England  particularly,  but  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Dutch  and  the  Danes,  who  operate  ships  because  they  have 
to  do  it;  and  they,  of  course,  are  seeking  more  trade  and 
looking  forward  to  the  increased  trade  of  the  world.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  give  them  more  than  their  fair  share  and, 
of  course,  we  are  going  to  claim  that  with  American  made 
goods  shipped  to  our  own  customers  in  our  own  bottoms, 
we  shall  have  at  least  as  fair  terms  as  the  foreigner  can  get, 
and  that  certainly  we  shall  have  some  look-in  on  our  prior 
right  to  do  our  own  business  in  our  own  way. 

Chaieman  Bancroft:  For  these  two  Clubs  and  for 
their  members  and,  I  think,  also  for  their  guests,  I  extend 
very  cordial  thanks  to  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  They 
have  entertained  us,  they  have  informed  us,  they  have 
convinced  us!  Shall  we  not  now  do  our  part  to  establish 
a  real  American  Merchant  Marine? 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  1918-1919 

Your  Secretary  reports  as  follows  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  his  office  during  the  Club  year 
1918-1919. 

Changes  in  membership  recorded: 

From  Active  to  Associate 

Chauncey  Keep December  13,  1918 

Louis  F.  Swift   January  17,   1919 

From  Associate  to  Retired 

William  A.  Fuller December  13,  1918 

Active  Membership  increased  by  the  election  of 

John  Stuart January   18,   1919 

Alexander  Legge February  8,   1919 

Thomas  E.  Wilson   March  8,  1919 

Removals  from  membership  through  death: 

Active 

Homer  A.  Stillwell June  23,  1918 

Retired 

John  M.  Clark August  6,  1918 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  at  the  end  of 
the  last  five  Club  years,  with  summary  of  the  changes  in  the 
different  classes  of  membership  during  the  present  year: 

Acces-      Removals    Net  Total 
1914-15      1915-16      1916-17      1917-18  sions  1918-19  End  of  Year 

Active                85  87  90  90  3           3  90 

Associate           25  24  21  21  2           1  22 

Non-Resident   14  17  19  19  0           0  19 

Retired                5  4  3  3  11  3 

129       132       133       133       6  5         134 
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REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB 

Including  this  Annual  Meeting,  now  in  progress,  all  of 
the  regular  meetings  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of  Associ- 
ation will  have  been  held.  All  regular  meetings  have  been 
open  meetings,  with  the  exception  of  the  closed  meeting  of 
February  8th  and  this  one  of  April  12th. 


CLUB  EXCURSIONS 

On  June  12,  1918,  the  Club  enjoyed  an  outing  at  On- 
wentsia  Club,  which  was  followed  by  dinner  at  Mellody  Farm, 
Lake  Forest,  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour.  It  was 
considered  a  successful  day,  and  there  was  a  cordial  and  unan- 
imous expression  of  satisfaction  by  the  participants. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  many  of  the  Club  members,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  its  number  were 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  headquarters  out 
of  the  city,  the  Club  was  obliged,  with  much  regret,  to  forego 
a  visit  to  United  States  Naval  Training  Station  at  Great 
Lakes,  a  most  cordial  invitation  having  been  extended  to  it 
by  Captain  Moffett,  Commandant  of  the  Station. 
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ATTENDANCE   AT   CLUB    MEETINGS   AND   EX- 
CURSIONS 
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38 
4 

51 

8 

56 
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54 
6 

47 
2 

42 
5 

328 
33 

46.86 

4.71 

290 
29 

48.33 

Associate 

4.83 

Non-Resident .... 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

.57 

2 

.34 

Retired 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

42 

44 

60 

62 

60 

50 

47 

365 

52.14 

321 

53.50 

Guests: 

Club 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
76 

9 
66 

8 
84 

0 
0 

4 
71 

22 
297 

3.14 
42.43 

22 
297 

3.67 

49.50 

Total 

0 

0 

77 

75 

92 

0 

75 

319 

45.57 

319 

53.17 

Grand  Total 

42 

44 

137 

137 

152 

50 

122 

684 

97.71 

640 

106.67 

Average  attendance  at  closed  meetings,  46;  at  open  meetings,  137. 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  regularity  of  attendance 
by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  two  Club  years 
1917-1918  and  1918-1919: 


Number  of 
Meetings 
Attended 

1917-1918 

May  5,  1917,  to  March  9,  1918 

both  inclusive; 

Six  Regular  Meetings 

1918-1919 
April  20,  1918,  to  March  8,  1919 
both  inclusive; 
Six  Regular  Meetings 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

0 

7 
8 
6 
20 
10 
26 
13 

6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
0 

18 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
11 
13 
18 
18 
12 
11 

7 
7 
4 
1 
3 
0 
0 

17 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Average 

288 
48 

40 
6.20 

3 
0.05 

0 
0 

289 
48.17 

30 
5 

2 
0.33 

0 
0 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Since  taking  office  the  Executive  Committee  has  held 
twenty-nine  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  six  out 
of  a  membership  of  ten.  This  average  is,  in  large  measure, 
due  to  absence  from  the  city  of  members  engaged  in  war 
work,  one  member  having  been  out  of  the  city  during  the 
entire  year  and  three  additional  members  having  been  in 
Washington  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

YEAR  BOOK 

A  Year  Book  of  the  usual  style  is  in  course  of  preparation 
and  will  be  distributed  to  the  members  in  the  near  future. 

COMMITTEES 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
Standing  Committees  are  now  in  service: 
Reception  Committee 

Committee  on  Revised  Form  of  Municipal   Govern- 
ment for  Chicago 
Educational  Committee 

Special  Committee  on  Legislation  Compelling  the 
use  of  the  English  Language  in  all  Schools  of 
Illinois 
Committee  on  War 
Committee  on   American    Shipping   and  Merchant 

Marine 
Military  Road  Committee 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago 

Committee  on  Club  Portraits  and  Club  Memora- 
bilia 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Rufus  C.  Dawes,  Secretary. 
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Club  Year  1918-1919 

Receipts 

Balance  from  former  Treasurer $2,670 .  54 

From  members,  account  guests 1,850.00 

From  members,  dues  1918-19 8,175.00 

From  members,  war  tax  on  dues  1917-18 15 .00 

From  members,  assessment,  War  Recreation 

Fund  1917-18 100.00 

From  members,  fines  for  non-attendance    at 

meetings 150 .  00 

From   members,   Chicago   Plan   Commission 

Fund 19,900.00 

Sale  of  Plan  of  Chicago  Books 75 .  00 

Educational  Committee  Fund: 

Royalties 27.61 

$32,963.15 
Cr.  memo,  from  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. : 

58  Reams  24x38x98  Paper $483 .  14 

Disbursements 

Banquets  and  meetings $4,705 .  76 

Reporting  meetings 174 .  00 

Entertainment  of  guests  and  speakers 287 .  40 

Outing  at  Onwentsia 352 .  38 

Year  Book 747.34 

Engrossing  Memorials 220 .  00 

Flowers 25.50 

Printing  and  Stationery 487 .  75 

Secretary's  Office  Expense 1,152 .  16 
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Treasurer's  Office  Expense 228 .  46 

Refund  to  members  account  overpayment  of 

wax  tax 7 .  50 

Chicago  Plan  Committee  Fund: 

Insurance 14 .  34 

Chicago  Plan  Commission 15,000 .  00 

Balance  to  succeeding  Treasurer 9,560.56 

$32,963.15 
John  E.  Wilder,    Treasurer. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT   UPON   CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  THE  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

On  careful  examination  of  accounts  and  records  of  The 
Commercial  Club  and  comparison  of  them  with  the  records 
of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  the  Treasurer  submits,  in 
compliance  with  instructions  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Club,  held  on  April  12,  1919,  the  following  statement  as  an 
accurate  and  complete  record  of  the  contributions  made  by 
The  Commercial  Club  and  its  members  toward  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

Some  contributions  were  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Club  directly  to  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  and  were  not 
recorded  upon  the  books  of  the  Treasurer  of  The  Commer- 
cial Club.  These  amounts  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  statement  submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  the  one 
now  submitted : 

Expenditures    on    account    of 

Plan  of  Chicago  book $85,000 .  00 

Expenditures  for  maintenance 

of  technical  office 52,500 .  00      $137,500 .  00 


Amount  paid  under  subscrip- 
tions of  1912-1913-1914 . . .  94,449 .  99 
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Amount  paid  under  subscrip- 
tions of  1915-1916 41,150 .  00 

Subscriptions  of  1919-1920 31,950 .  00 

Paid  to  Chicago  Plan 

Commission 

March  14, 1919 . .  $15,000 .  00 
Paid  to  Chicago  Plan 

Commission 

April  22,  1919..     4,900.00        19,900.00  19,900.00 


Installments  due  in  1919-1920 .        12,050 .  00 


Total  amount  contributed  by  The  Commercial 

Club  and  its  members $292,999.99 

John  E.  Wilder,  Treasurer. 
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By  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  covering  the  period  from 
April,  1918,  to  April,  1919,  made  to  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago  by  Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Di- 
rector. 

Gentlemen  of  The  Commercial  Club :  In  the  absence  of 
Chairman  Charles  H.  Wacker  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on 
Chicago  Plan  work  from  April,  1918,  to  April,  1919. 

During  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  materially  advance 
Chicago  Plan  work.  In  December,  1917,  the  Chairman  ap- 
peared before  the  City  Council  Committee  on  Home  De- 
fense urging  preliminary  work  on  the  Ogden  Avenue,  the 
North  Ashland  Avenue  and  the  South  Water  Street  improve- 
ments. Notwithstanding  the  sum  required  was  only  $20,000, 
the  request  was  not  granted  and  therefore  no  progress  could 
be  made  on  these  improvements  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman  also  appeared  before  the  Regional  Di- 
rector of  Railroads  in  the  Chicago  district  urging  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Twelfth  Street  improvement  and  the  continu- 
ation of  work  on  the  West  Side  terminal  plans.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated, however,  that  only  a  very  limited  amount  of 
work  could  be  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
1918. 

Work  on  the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement  was  alone 
allowed  during  the  war. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  Plan  Work  was  re- 
sumed with  vigor  and  the  Plan  Commission's  Reconstruc- 
tion Platform  outlining  twenty-three  projects  was  issued 
early  in  December,  1918. 
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Work  on  the  Plan  of  Chicago,  it  was  believed,  had  been 
retarded  five  years  by  the  great  world  conflict.  The  war,  how- 
ever, served  to  vivify,  rather  than  dim,  the  need  for  these 
great  public  improvements,  and  it  has  since  been  shown  that 
in  place  of  being  retarded  these  have  been  advanced  ten 
years,  the  delay  being  only  a  temporary  matter  of  war  exi- 
gency. 

After  eight  years  of  patiently  and  insistently  advancing 
the  Plan  with  the  public,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  that 
the  end  of  the  war  witnessed  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
Chicago  Plan  support.  This  was  initiated  by  the  press,  local 
periodicals,  leading  civic  and  business  organizations  and 
many  other  organized  agencies  throughout  the  city. 

On  all  sides  the  Chicago  Plan  is  coming  into  its  own  and 
with  the  present  known  disposition  of  the  citizens  toward  it, 
all  of  the  projects  enumerated  in  the  commission's  Recon- 
struction Platform  could  easily  be  accomplished  during  the 
next  five  years,  but  for  the  single  drawback  of  the  city's 
lamentable  financial  condition. 

It  is  imperative  that  wise  and  ample  means  be  provided 
without  delay  to  enable  the  city  to  carry  on  its  large  pro- 
gram of  public  works.  To  that  end  the  officers  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  called  into  conference  with  city  and  civic 
leaders  and  plans  for  sane,  remedial  measures,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  Many  suggestions  have  been  pro- 
posed and  surely  some  definite  plan  must  quickly  be  decided 
upon. 

The  city  has  practically  reached  the  limit  of  its  debt  in- 
curring power  and  with  its  shrunken  revenue  and  its  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  maintenance  the  outlook  for  public 
improvement  projects  is  not  encouraging  save  only  as  proper 
and  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  give  the  city  the  financial 
power  it  must  have. 

Chicago,  with  its  indebtedness  per  capita  of  about  $27.00, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  a  list  of  sixteen  leading  American  cities. 
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Its  tax  rate  and  debt-incurring  power  are  also  correspond- 
ingly low.  In  several  other  cities  vigorous  efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  largely  increase  their  financial  powers  in  order 
to  carry  out  large  public  improvement  programs. 

The  present  status  of  the  improvements  under  way  and 
proposed  in  the  commission's  Reconstruction  Platform  is 
as  follows: 

Twelfth  Street:  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
appropriated  by  the  city  for  the  construction  of  the  caissons 
for  the  eastern  end  of  the  viaduct.  Fourteen  hundred  men 
are  now  at  work,  350  of  them  being  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  bond  issue  of  $1,240,000  approved  at  the  elec- 
tion April  1st  provides  for  building  the  viaduct  and  bridge. 
New  plans  for  a  bascule  bridge  adopted  by  the  city  await  the 
approval  of  the  Sanitary  District  officials.  The  viaduct  is  to 
be  built  in  two  sections,  allowing  traffic  to  be  maintained 
without  interruption.  The  city  expects  to  complete  the 
caissons  and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  southern  half  of 
the  viaduct  east  of  the  river  during  1919.  The  other  half 
west  of  the  river  to  be  built  by  the  railway  companies,  will, 
it  is  planned,  be  completed  this  year  and  a  start  made  on  the 
bridge. 

Michigan  Avenue :  Wrecking  of  the  Kirk  building  began 
March  28th.  Avoiding  strikes  and  other  delays,  the  city  ex- 
pects the  bridge  and  roadway  to  be  in  operation  by  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1919,  the  plazas  to  be  completed  later.  The  origin- 
al special  assessment  amounted  to  $7,727,131,  of  which  44 
per  cent  or  $3,412,626.26  was  levied  against  private  property 
and  56  per  cent  or  $4,314,507.74  against  the  city.  $5,428,884 
was  paid  for  property  damaged  or  taken,  leaving  $2,298,247 
to  apply  against  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  as  made 
March  9th,  1914.  When  the  contracts  were  let  in  1918  the 
entire  cost  of  the  construction  work  was  found  to  be  $7,922,- 
583  or  $5,624,336  more  than  the  estimate  of  1914. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the  city  to  levy  a  sup- 
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plemental  assessment  amounting  to  $6,020,465  to  cover  the 
deficit  caused  by  increased  costs  due  to  the  war  and  an  addi- 
tional $396,129  deficiency  of  interest.  It  is  intended  to  di- 
vide this  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  original  assessment, 
or  44  per  cent  upon  private  property  and  56  per  cent  as  pub- 
lic benefit.  This  will  make  a  total  assessment  of  $6,061,- 
630.86  against  private  property  and  $8,724,347.16  against 
the  city. 

After  three  public  hearings  the  ordinance  for  the  supple- 
mental assessment  was  introduced  in  the  Council  on  March 
24th,  ordered  published  and  referred  to  the  Streets  and  Al- 
leys Committee,  where  the  matter  is  still  pending.  On  ac- 
count of  the  recent  election  it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
new  committee  when  the  Council  is  reorganized  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

Assessment  notices  will  probably  be  sent  out  in  May  and 
the  case  called  for  trial  in  June,  1919.  The  course  of  pro- 
cedure is  practically  the  same  as  for  any  ordinary  special 
assessment  case. 

West  Side  Railway  Terminals:  The  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration has  consented  to  the  Union  Station  Company  carry- 
ing out  the  following  features  of  the  terminal  ordinance  dur- 
ing 1919  for  which  the  company  has  borrowed  $8,000,000. 

Depression  of  tracks  from  Twelfth  to  Van  Buren  Street. 

Construction  of  Harrison,  Taylor  and  south  half  of  Polk 
Street  viaducts. 

Completion  of  Canal  Street  improvement  from  Taylor  to 
Twelfth  Street,  including  changing  of  intersecting  streets 
from  the  west. 

Construction  of  the  south  half  of  the  Twelfth  Street  via- 
duct between  the  river  and  Canal  Street. 

Construction  of  foundations  for  head  houses  and  of  a 
dock  wall  from  Monroe  Street  to  Jackson  Boulevard,  in- 
cluding station  tracks  from  Washington  Boulevard  to  Har- 
rison Street  and  baggage  subways. 
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Construction  of  the  approach  to  the  Franklin-Orleans 
Street  bridge. 

Work  to  be  done  by  the  Burlington  Railroad:  Completion  of 
inbound  freight  houses  between  Harrison  and  Polk  Streets. 

Construction  of  double-level  Canal  Street  from  Polk  to 
Taylor  Street,  including  depression  of  DeKoven  Street  and 
Gilpin  Place  to  meet  lower  level  of  Canal  Street  and  raising 
of  Polk  and  Taylor  Streets  to  meet  upper  level. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program  and  it  may  be  that  the 
companies  cannot  entirely  complete  it  this  year. 

Lake  Front:  The  park  and  harbor  development;  the  Illi- 
nois Central's  terminal;  the  straightening  of  the  Chicago 
River;  the  removal  of  south  side  passenger  stations  to  the  new 
Illinois  Central  depot;  and  the  opening  of  Market,  Wells, 
LaSalle,  Franklin  and  Dearborn  Streets  through  the  ter- 
minal area  —  all  hang  upon  the  Illinois  Central  terminal  or- 
dinance still  pending. 

At  the  last  hearing  four  new  phases  were  interjected. 
One  is  the  demand  of  the  Council  Local  Industries  Com- 
mittee that  there  be  omitted  from  the  ordinance  the  section 
confirming  the  rights  of  the  railroad  to  land  valued  at  $7,000- 
000  east  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  south  of  the  river.  An- 
other is  the  request  of  an  alderman  for  the  elevation  of  the 
railroad  tracks  through  his  ward.  The  third  is  the  plan  of 
the  Association  of  Commerce  to  go  ahead  with  a  prelimin- 
ary fill  before  the  passage  of  the  ordinance.  The  fourth  is  a 
suggestion  to  extend  the  park  development  south  of  Jackson 
Park  to  Seventy-ninth  Street.  This  desirable  extension  would 
require  only  slight  modification  of  the  ordinance. 

Another  cause  of  delay  has  been  the  question  of  electrifi- 
cation. A  new  alderman  believes  that  general  electrification 
of  all  railroad  lines  should  be  urged  at  this  time.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  desire  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  Ter- 
minal Committee  to  have  a  ruling  on  the  city's  rights  to  the 
land  in  question  and  an  agreement  as  to  electrification  before 
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public  hearings  are  actively  resumed,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
commence  immediately  after  the  reorganization  of  the  new 
City  Council. 

Post  Office:  This  Club  was  previously  advised  that  the 
Public  Buildings  Bill  of  the  House  in  1917  included  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  two-block  west  side  post  office  site  on 
Canal  Street.  This  bill  passed  the  House  and  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  our  country  entered  the  war  and  all  such  appro- 
priation bills  went  into  the  Senate  waste  basket.  During 
the  last  Congress  a  new  Public  Buildings  Bill,  which  included 
the  Chicago  item,  was  reported  out  and  introduced  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  bill  was  not  brought  up  in 
either  house  and  the  matter  will  have  to  be  revived  and  vigor- 
ously prosecuted  in  the  next  Congress. 

South  Water  Street :  This  improvement  is  daily  growing  in 
popular  favor.  Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
made  an  investigation  of  the  produce  market  and  advised 
the  Plan  Commission  that  its  statement  of  an  annual  loss  of 
more  than  five  million  dollars  due  to  waste  and  uneconomic 
handling  was  very  conservative. 

The  Plan  Commission  is  working  with  the  merchants  to 
make  them  realize  that  the  South  Water  Street  improve- 
ment must  be  made  and  that  they  should  organize  to  secure 
another  and  properly  equipped  location. 

On  February  26th,  1919,  the  City  Council  ordered  the 
Board  of  Local  Improvements  to  prepare  an  ordinance  for 
this  improvement  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Plan 
Commission.  Unless  the  $34,000  appropriation  requested  by 
the  Board  of  Local  Improvements  for  this  and  other  Plan 
improvements  is  replaced  in  the  1919  budget,  absolutely 
nothing,  however,  can  be  done.  Final  passage  of  the  budget 
is  being  held  up  pending  the  action  of  the  State  Legislature 
on  the  city's  request  for  an  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  By  a  re- 
cent enactment  of  the  Legislature,  the  Council  will  have  until 
June  1st  to  complete  and  pass  its  budget. 
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West  Side  Street  Improvement:  The  above  also  applies  to 
the  improvement  of  Western  Avenue,  Ashland  Avenue  and 
Robey  Street,  which  were  covered  by  similar  Council  orders. 
The  preliminary  work  cannot  begin  until  the  appropriation 
is  made. 

The  Plan  Commission's  Reconstruction  Platform  recom- 
mends that  the  next  traction  ordinance  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  making  Ashland  Avenue  and  Robey  Street  through 
thoroughfares. 

Ogden  Avenue:  On  March  4th  the  city  filed  its  petition 
for  the  appointment  of  court  commissioners  in  the  Ogden 
Avenue  case,  who  were  appointed  on  the  same  date.  The 
survey,  which  has  been  in  progress  for  several  months,  is  al- 
most finished.  The  court  commissioners  are  at  work  spread- 
ing the  assessment  roll,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  filed  in 
court  on  July  1, 1919.  It  is  not  thought  possible,  however,  to 
bring  the  case  to  trial  this  year. 

Outer  Lake  Front  Drive:  The  Lincoln  and  South  Park 
Boards  are  now  considering  participating  in  the  cost  of  the 
Michigan  Avenue  improvement  and  until  that  question  has 
been  decided  no  action  will  be  taken  toward  creating  the  pro- 
posed outer  drive  between  Grant  and  Lincoln  Parks.  If  the 
park  boards  do  not  participate  in  the  Michigan  Avenue  cost, 
however,  they  have  signified  their  willingness  to  consider 
the  outer  drive  plan. 

Forest  Preserves:  The  acquirement  of  the  forest  pre- 
serves as  suggested  in  the  Plan  of  Chicago  is  going  on  con- 
stantly. More  than  15,000  acres  have  already  been  secured 
and  10,000  additional  have  been  marked  for  purchase  or 
condemnation. 

Exterior  Highway  System:  The  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  hard  roads  in  Cook  County  this  year  includes 
the  River  Road  along  the  Desplaines  from  Maywood  to 
Wheeling  —  nineteen  miles;  the  Outer  Military  Highway 
from  its  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Road  at  Niles  to 
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the  north  county  line  —  ten  miles ;  the  Gross  Point  Road 
just  west  of  Kenil  worth  —  one  mile;  Dempster  Street  from 
Evanston  to  Morton  Grove — three  miles;  Central  Road  from 
its  connection  with  the  Rand  Road  to  Arlington  Heights  — 
four  miles;  Archer  Avenue  where  it  is  broken  in  two  stretches 
from  Summit  to  two  miles  south  of  the  south  county  line  — 
twelve  and  one-half  miles  of  new  road;  the  Homewood-Lans- 
ing  Road  from  Thornton  to  Lansing  —  three  miles;  and  Lin- 
coln Highway  from  Chicago  Heights  west  to  Matteson  — 
three  miles  —  and  from  Chicago  Heights  east  to  the  Indiana 
state  line  —  six  miles. 

In  the  counties  adjoining  Cook  good  road  work  will  pro- 
ceed in  harmony  with  the  Cook  County  system.  Out  of  the 
total  of  sixty-one  and  one-half  miles  of  proposed  new  roads, 
forty-four  miles  will  serve  to  connect  the  forest  preserves 
with  each  other  and  the  leading  highways. 

Zoning:  The  Plan  Commission  appointed  a  committee 
—  Frank  L.  Shepard,  chairman  —  to  review  and  assist  in 
drafting  the  zoning  bill  now  pending  before  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature. 

New  Outer  Circuit :  This,  it  has  been  suggested,  should  be 
called  the  Roosevelt  Circuit  by  the  extension  of  Rogers  Ave- 
nue along  the  line  of  the  old  Indian  Boundary;  the  platting 
of  new  subdivisions;  and  the  keeping  available  for  general 
traffic  of  all  section  and  half -section  line  streets.  This  cir- 
cuit can  be  completed  and  extended  from  Peterson  Avenue 
at  the  lake  on  the  North  Side  to  Twenty-second  Street  on  the 
South  by  opening  Rogers  Avenue  for  a  distance  of  two  and 
three-quarters  miles,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Drainage  Canal  Boulevards:  Studies  are  being  made  by 
the  Plan  Commission  for  boulevards  along  the  Drainage 
Canal.  When  completed  these  will  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission for  its  consideration. 

Publicity:   Following  its  Reconstruction  Platform,  the 
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Plan  Commission  interested  the  pastors  in  the  Plan  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  extent  that  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations preached  upon  this  subject  from  their  pulpits 
on  January  19th,  called  "Nehemiah  Day."  Widespread 
publicity  in  the  newspapers  was  given  to  this  effort. 

Much  other  valuable  publicity  has  been  had  during  the 
year  in  the  local  press.  The  story  of  Chicago  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  included  an  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  work  of  the  Plan  Commission.  This 
noteworthy  periodical  has  twenty  thousand  subscribers  in 
Chicago  alone  and  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
ritory. The  Daily  News  Almanac  for  1919  published  the  en- 
tire Reconstruction  Platform  and  extended  a  supplemental 
statement. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  recently  compli- 
mented the  commission  upon  its  effective  propaganda  efforts 
and  invited  its  counsel  in  the  propaganda  work  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  that  department. 

Lectures'.  This  work  has  been  materially  increased  since 
the  ending  of  the  war.  Notable  among  the  many  lectures  re- 
cently given  were  those  at  the  South  Shore  Country  Club, 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Hamilton  Club,  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Municipal  Art  League, 
the  Wholesale  Salesmen's  League,  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  Men's  Club  and  others. 

Miscellaneous:  Projects  correlated  to  the  Chicago  Plan 
are  continually  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission by  public  bodies  and  citizens  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  commission  is  as  clearly  established  in  its  work  of  pre- 
venting the  creation  of  bad  development  as  it  is  in  its  work  of 
prosecuting  good  development. 

The  Plan  Commission  has  never  been  so  sound  in  its  es- 
tablishment and  so  universally  supported  as  at  the  present 
moment.  In  this  desirable  status,  however,  there  is  danger 
as  well  as  advantage.  Success  attracts  like  a  magnet.  Many 
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new  forces  are  coming  for  aid  to  the  commission  and  these 
do  not  always  bring  logical  and  meritorious  suggestions  with 
their  insistence  for  recognition,  so  that  to  maintain  a  diplo- 
matic and  effective  equilibrium  is  not  always  an  easy  course 
to  steer. 

The  Commission's  Financial  Condition:  This  continues 
to  be  hampering  and  embarrassing.  The  commission  was  en- 
tirely without  funds  from  July  1st,  1918,  until  the  first  half 
($15,000)  of  The  Commercial  Club's  subscription  was  re- 
ceived in  March,  but  this  was  insufficient  to  replace  the  per- 
sonal notes  of  the  chairman  given  at  the  bank  for  the  com- 
mission's maintenance  during  the  interval  and  the  chairman 
will  be  obliged  to  continue  borrowing  money  on  his  own  paper 
for  the  commission's  further  maintenance.  The  City  Coun- 
cil Finance  Committee  included  an  appropriation  of  $20,000 
in  the  city's  1919  budget  but  this  appropriation  is  contingent 
upon  the  city  obtaining  financial  relief  from  the  State  Legis- 
lature and  when  the  budget  is  finally  passed  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  contain  a  lesser  appropriation  for  the 
Plan  Commission  or  even  none  at  all. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  the  indulgence  of  the  Club  in  sepa- 
rating from  this  report  in  order  that  I  may  include  a  personal 
note.  It  has  been  many  years  since  I  had  the  personal  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  the  members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 
This  gives  me  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
Club's  splendid  activities  in  behalf  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

My  new  book,  "What  of  the  City, "is  built  around  the 
Plan  of  Chicago,  The  Commercial  Club,  the  Plan  Commission 
and  Chicago.  In  its  pages  there  is  an  extended  portrayal  of 
The  Commercial  Club.  The  book  throughout  frequently 
mentions  the  Club's  identification  with  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 
Among  the  illustrations  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Burnham  and  a 
picture  of  those  of  the  general  Plan  Committee  who,  headed 
by  Messrs.  Burnham,  Butler  and  Shedd,  were  at  luncheon 
when  the  final  report  on  the  Plan  was  reviewed.  I  have  writ- 
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ten  this  book  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  aiding  city  planning 
abroad  and  especially  to  stimulate  renewed  and  permanent 
interest  in  the  work  at  home.  It  would  be  very  gratifying 
to  me  if  each  member  of  the  Club  would  read  my  book 
through.  In  part  it  is  my  testimonial  to  the  far-reaching 
worth  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  in  the  life  and  de- 
velopment of  our  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walter  D.  Moody, 
Managing  Director,  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 
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Your  Committee,  appointed  pursuant  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Club  adopted  at  the  December  meeting,  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission, 
would  report  receipt  of  subscriptions  totaling  $31,950,  to  be 
liquidated  in  two  annual  payments. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Solomon  A.  Smith 
William  E.  Clow 
Ezra  J.  Warner 
Howard  Elting 
Frank  H.  Armstrong 
Louis  A.  Seeberger,  Chairman. 
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During  the  current  year  the  activities  of  your  Committee 
on  War,  comprising  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs, 
Naval  Affairs,  and  Finance  and  Economics,  have  been 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  have  all  war  activities  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral states  centralized  in  organizations  known  as  States 
Council  of  Defense. 

This  policy  has  limited  the  activities  of  your  Committee 
to  the  two  local  military  interests,  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station  and  Fort  Sheridan,  in  which  The  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Chicago  has  been  interested  since  their  estab- 
lishment. 

A  report  by  your  Committee  on  War  at  the  close  of  last 
year  called  attention  to  the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the 
Naval  Training  School,  located  on  the  Municipal  Pier  in 
Chicago,  and  conducted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station. 

This  enterprise  continued  to  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  during  the  current  year  and 
a  special  report  thereon  will  be  submitted  by  Mr.  Wetmore, 
Chairman  of  that  Committee. 

Your  Committee  has  continued  its  efforts  to  secure  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  by  Congress  to  provide  for  the  building 
of  an  adequate  Harbor  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station.  The  need  for  this  Harbor  has  been  recognized  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  it  is  hoped  funds  necessary  for  its 
construction  will  be  made  available  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

The  attention  of  your  Committee  having  been  called  to  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  Fort  Sheridan  was  to  be  converted 
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into  a  Military  Hospital,  our  efforts  were  directed  toward 
preventing  such  use  of  Fort  Sheridan. 

Subsequently  Fort  Sheridan  has  been  made  use  of  as  a 
Military  Hospital,  but  we  have  advices  from  the  War  De- 
partment indicating  that  the  present  use  of  Fort  Sheridan  as 
a  Hospital  Post  is  temporary  and  that  there  is  no  present  in- 
tention on  the  part  or  the  War  Department  of  abandoning 
Fort  Sheridan  as  a  strictly  Military  Post. 

During  the  year  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  American 
Protective  League  appealed  to  your  Committee  on  War  for 
the  financial  assistance  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

While  the  meritorious  work  of  the  League  was  fully  recog- 
nized, your  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  financial 
needs  of  the  American  Protective  League  were  not  a  proper 
obligation  for  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  to  assume, 
and,  therefore,  assistance  was  given  the  League  in  measures 
which  resulted  in  securing  the  needed  funds  from  other 
sources. 

The  members  of  your  Committee  on  War  have  responded 
faithfully  and  regularly  to  all  calls  to  duty,  and  the  Chair- 
man is  desirous  of  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  full  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.   J.    BUFFINGTON 

Chairman,  Committee  on  War. 
Military  Affairs  Naval  Affairs 

Albert  B.  Dick  Ezra  J.  Warner 

Leonard  A.  Busby  Charles  H.  Thorne 

E.   J.  BUFFINGTON  FRANK  O.  WeTMORE 

Chairman.  Chairman. 

Finance  and  Economics 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart 
John  G.  Shedd 

Harrison  B.  Riley,  Chairman. 
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AUXILIARY  RESERVE  SCHOOL 

In  making  this  the  final  report  on  the  Municipal  Pier 
Naval  School,  I  will  review  briefly  the  substance  of  the  in- 
terim report  of  a  year  ago. 

The  School  was  organized  on  March  7,  1917.  The  Com- 
mercial Club  assisted  it  in  a  financial  way  in  June  by  a  con- 
tribution of  $3,700.  Headquarters  were  established  on  the 
Pier  in  July.  It  became  firmly  established  as  a  "feeder"  for 
the  Pelham  Bay  Naval  School  in  October,  during  which 
month  The  Commercial  Club  members  contributed  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $10,000  to  prepare  Winter  quarters,  etc.  The 
Navy  Department  gave  it  further  official  recognition  and 
assistance  by  an  allowance  of  $1,000  a  month  to  cover  inci- 
dental expenses  from  February,  1918.  The  total  enrollment 
has  been  1,471  men,  244  of  whom  had  received  commissions 
as  officers,  299  qualified  as  Petty  Officers,  427  were  left  in  the 
School  and  the  balance  transferred  and  lost  track  of. 
Continuing  from  the  interim  report: 

The  facilities  of  the  School  were  largely  increased  in  May, 
1918,  by  moving  the  offices  and  sleeping  quarters  to  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  Pier  and  using  the  first  floor  for  study  room 
and  mess  quarters  only. 

The  number  in  the  School  was  increased  about  this  time 
to  1100  students.  Since  the  last  reportand  fromMarch,  1918, 
to  December,  1918,  approximately  6,500  men  were  enlisted 
and  inducted  in  the  service  through  the  School.  Of  this  num- 
ber about  2,500  passed  the  examinations  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  Pelham  Bay  School.  I  have  been  unable  to  get  defi- 
nite information  as  to  how  many  received  commissions,  but 
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have  the  assurance  of  one  of  the  Naval  Officers  that  at  least 
eighty  per  cent,  or  2,000  men,  were  made  officers. 

During  the  period  of  August  to  November,  both  included, 
enrollment  in  this  School  reached  the  high  record  of  2,000 
students  and  300  men  in  the  Ship's  Company,  with  25  com- 
missioned officers  and  125  Petty  Officers  acting  as  instructors 
in  the  various  departments.  On  the  day  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  November  11,  1918,  the  enrollment  of  students  was 
at  the  maximum,  or  about  2,000  in  number  and  with  upward 
of  3,000  men  held  on  the  waiting  list  who  had  been  sworn  in 
but  had  not  been  called  for  duty.  These  men  were  almost 
immediately  released,  as  also  were  800  of  the  students. 
The  balance  of  the  force  was  sent  to  either  Pelham  Bay  or 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station. 

The  athletic  activities  of  the  enlisted  men  were  of  the 
highest  type;  football  and  baseball  teams  competed  with  the 
various  military  organizations  in  the  Middle  West,  and  were 
awarded  the  Championship  —  my  recollection  is  that  they 
did  not  lose  any  of  their  games. 

The  Local  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  placed  an 
ambulance  at  the  disposal  of  the  School,  and  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  patriotic  women,  es- 
tablished quarters  for  recreation  purposes,  etc.,  for  the  men. 

I  was  told  by  one  Naval  Officer  that  it  was  the  largest 
Naval  Training  School  for  the  purpose  of  training  reserve 
officers,  in  the  United  States,  and  he  stated  that  one  of  the 
officers  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  De- 
partment, said  that  the  School  was  doing  some  of  the  most 
important  educational  work  that  was  being  done  in  the 
Navy. 

Lieut.  Commander  Merrill,  of  the  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion at  Pelham  Bay,  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  work  that 
was  done  and  stated  that  he  considered  the  Pier  as  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  officer  material,  while  Captain  Moffett 
on  leaving  the  Great  Lakes  Station,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
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the  Mayor  thanking  him  for  the  use  of  the  Pier,  uses  the 
following  words: 

"This  School  has  demonstrated  its  value  to  the  service, 
and  to  the  country,  in  a  most  unmistakable  manner,  and  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pro- 
viding an  efficiently  trained  personnel  for  the  Naval  Auxil- 
iary Reserve  during  the  War." 

Under  date  of  January  30,  1919,  Capt.  Edward  A.  Evers 
addressed  a  letter  to  me  as  a  representative  of  The  Commer- 
cial Club,  stating  that  the  United  States  Naval  Auxiliary 
Reserve  School  had  abandoned  the  quarters  fitted  up  by 
The  Commercial  Club  on  the  Municipal  Pier  and  that  the 
space  and  facilities  were  being  used  by  the  Army  for  the 
storage  of  motor  vehicles  and  the  housing  of  several  hundred 
men,  Lieut.  Col.  John  F.  Franklin,  Central  Department, 
230  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  being  the  officer  in  charge. 

He  stated  that  the  heating  system,  the  installation  of 
which  was  financed  by  The  Commercial  Club,  was  intact, 
and  being  used  by  the  Army,  and  recommended  that  it 
be  permitted  to  do  so  until  warm  weather  sets  in.  His  sug- 
gestion has  been  followed,  and  Ensign  Geo.  L.  Weed  (Re- 
tired), under  whose  supervision  the  heating  plant  was  in- 
stalled, stated  that  he  would  look  after  the  salvaging  of  the 
plant  as  soon  as  the  Army  was  through  using  it  and  turn  the 
proceeds  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  O.  Wetmore 
Member,  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
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April  12,  1919. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Hulbert,  Acting  President,  The  Commercial  Club 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Following  your  suggestion  that  the  Committee  on  War 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  arrange  to  visit  the 
United  States  Army  General  Hospital  No.  28  at  Fort  Sher- 
idan, Illinois,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  informed  and  re- 
porting to  The  Commercial  Club  concerning  the  general 
character  of  the  temporary  buildings  which  have  been  con- 
structed and  the  use  being  made  thereof,  the  Committee  on 
War  arranged  accordingly,  and  pursuant  thereto,  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  Committee,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Rufus  C.  Dawes,  Secretary  of  the  Club,  visited  Fort  Sheri- 
dan on  Thursday,  April  tenth,  1919,  and  were  cordially  re- 
ceived by  Colonel  William  N.  Bispham,  Commanding 
Officer. 

A  large  number  of  two  story  frame  buildings,  apparently 
designed  and  intended  for  temporary  use  only,  have  been 
constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  brick  buildings  which  were 
used  by  the  Military  Post  formerly  maintained  at  Fort 
Sheridan. 

Nearly  all  of  these  frame  buildings  are  connected  by  cov- 
ered passage-ways.  The  buildings  are  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  non-combustible  material.  All  stairways  leading  from 
the  first  to  the  second  floors  are  enclosed  by  construction  of 
fireproof  character. 

The  buildings  are  heated  by  steam  furnished  from  a  cen- 
tral heating  plant  located  in  a  detached  building. 

In  the  passage-ways  which  connect  the  several  buildings 
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and  wards  there  have  been  installed  fire  walls  with  sliding 
doors  designed  to  close  automatically  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture. 

From  the  second  floors  of  the  buildings  there  have  been 
constructed  outside  inclined  passage-ways  or  "ramps,"  thus 
affording  easy  and  quick  egress  from  the  second  floors. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  these  frame  buildings  have  been 
constructed  with  due  consideration  of  fire  risk  and  protec- 
tion. 

A  Fire  Department,  with  modern  apparatus,  is  main- 
tained under  the  management  and  service  of  men  who  have 
had  previous  experience  in  such  service. 

The  Hospital  Staff  is  composed  of  one  hundred  Doctors, 
three  hundred  Trained  Nurses  and  approximately  one  hun- 
dred Reconstruction  Aides  in  the  various  vocational  train- 
ing departments. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Hospital  has  capacity  to  care  for 
four  thousand  patients.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  there  were 
approximately  twenty-three  hundred  patients  registered. 

Accompanied  by  Colonel  Bispham,  the  Committee  vis- 
ited practically  all  departments  of  the  Hospital,  beginning  at 
the  receiving  department  where  each  soldier,  together  with 
all  of  his  personal  effects,  is  registered  under  a  card  index 
system. 

The  receiving  department  is  arranged  and  equipped  with 
a  view  of  minimizing  the  time  required  for  administering  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  arriving  injured  or  invalid  sol- 
diers and  locating  them  in  the  proper  departments  for  the 
special  treatment  required. 

Refreshments  are  served  to  those  who  desire  them  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival. 

From  the  receiving  department  the  Committee  passed 
through  various  wards,  observing  the  attention  and  treat- 
ment administered  to  patients,  and  were  impressed  with  the 
efficient  character  of  the  service  rendered.  The  quality  of  the 
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service  seemed  well  attested  to  by  the  apparent  content  and 
comfort  of  all  patients  observed. 

Inspection  of  the  mess-halls,  kitchen  and  storerooms  evi- 
denced the  thoroughness  with  which  hygienic  and  sanitary 
measures  have  been  provided  for  in  those  departments. 

The  vocational  educational  work  is  quite  extensive  and 
the  apparent  interest  of  the  patients  in  the  work  indicates  its 
value  as  an  aid  in  restoring  normal  health  and  in  equipping 
the  patients  to  become  useful  and  self-supporting  citizens. 

While  the  frame  buildings  herein  referred  to  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  sightliness  of  the  surroundings  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  have  no  value  to  Fort  Sheridan  as 
a  strictly  Military  Post,  its  use  as  a  Hospital  for  wounded 
soldiers  is  performing  a  large  service. 

It  is  recommended  that  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
arrange  to  keep  informed  regarding  the  further  use  of  Fort 
Sheridan,  with  a  view  of  promoting  its  restoration  and  re- 
establishment  as  a  Military  Post  of  some  useful  character 
after  it  has  satisfied  the  present  need  for  its  use  as  a  Hospital 
for  wounded  soldiers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  A.  Busby 
Ezra  J.  Warner 

E.   J.   BUFFINGTON 

Chairman. 
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In  January,  1918,  representing  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  War  Recreation  Board  of  Illinois,  I  pre- 
sented an  appeal  to  The  Commercial  Club  to  join  with  the 
Union  League  and  members  of  the  Chicago  Club  in  contrib- 
uting $10,000  from  each  club  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  club  house  in  Chicago.  You 
responded  generously  and  promptly,  as  did  also  the  others. 

A  site  for  the  club  house  was  selected  at  207  West  Wash- 
ington Street;  repairs  and  improvements  were  made,  and 
the  club  was  opened  for  business  on  March  9,  1918.  The 
club  was  a  success  from  the  start  and  its  increasing  useful- 
ness and  success  are  indicated  in  the  reports  of  attendance  of 
men  in  uniform,  which  are  as  follows:  March,  3,241;  April, 
5,208;  May,  7,847;  June,  11,139;  July,  25,119.  Since  August, 
the  monthly  attendance  has  averaged  well  above  30,000. 
In  November  it  was  44,701. 

This  is  an  enormous  attendance,  especially  when  the  size 
of  the  club  is  considered  —  only  four  floors,  with  rooms  45 
x80  feet.  The  Saturday  and  Sunday  attendance  has  fre- 
quently been  as  high  as  6,000  in  a  single  day. 

The  fund  contributed  by  the  three  clubs  above  mentioned 
paid  for  the  improvements  and  furnishing  of  the  club  at  a 
cost  of  $18,000  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  club  to  approx- 
imately October  1st,  1918.  In  the  meantime,  the  War 
Recreation  Board  conducted  a  financial  campaign  for  the 
establishment  of  such  clubs  and  for  the  maintenance  of  sim- 
ilar hospitality  and  entertainment  activities  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  training  camps  throughout  the  State.  Members  of 
The  Commercial  Club  assisted  also  in  this  general  campaign 
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which  was  conducted  in  March,  1918,  and  in  which  $510,000 
was  raised. 

Later  our  Board  became  definitely  affiliated  with  the 
National  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  we  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  war  camp  community 
service  activities  in  Cook  and  Lake  Counties.  In  this  dis- 
trict we  have  expended  to  date  about  $300,000,  the  balance 
of  our  funds  having  been  used  for  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  and  for  the  benefit  of  Illinois  troops  in  other  states. 
Our  work  is  now  financed  entirely  by  the  National  War  Camp 
Community  Service  which  was  one  of  the  seven  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  National  War  Work  Campaign  last  Fall. 
In  this  united  war  work  drive,  also,  members  of  The  Com- 
mercial Club  assisted  both  with  personal  service  and  sub- 
stantial cash  contributions.  It  may,  therefore,  be  emphati- 
cally stated  that  The  Commercial  Club  and  its  members 
have  had  a  large  share  in  providing  hospitality  and  enter- 
tainment and  many  of  the  comforts  of  home  for  the  men  who 
were  in  training. 

The  activities  of  the  War  Camp  Community  Service  in 
Cook  and  Lake  Counties  have  been  extensive  and  important. 
Besides  the  Central  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club  at  207  West 
Washington  Street,  we  have  built  or  remodeled  and  are  main- 
taining the  following  clubs : 

Khaki  and  Blue  Club  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago. 

South  Side  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Club,  which  caters  es- 
pecially to  the  colored  soldiers,  3201  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Wilmette. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Center  in  Highland  Park. 

The  Sheridan  Club  for  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Highwood. 

A  Club  which  is  known  as  "The  Office"  in  Lake  Forest. 

The  Blue  and  Khaki  Club  in  Waukegan. 
We  also  purchased  and  improved  a  property  in  Waukegan, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Illinois  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent  Teacher  Federation,  known  as  the  Jolly  Tar  Club. 
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We  are  also  assisting  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  in  financing 
the  Navy  Club  in  Waukegan. 

Besides  these  clubs  which  have  served  as  headquarters 
for  men  in  uniform  when  visiting  out  of  the  camps,  the  Board 
has  stimulated  and  organized  parties,  entertainments,  home 
hospitality,  automobile  rides,  canteens  and  lodging  facili- 
ties, to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  men  throughout  our  ter- 
ritory. Thousands  of  men  in  uniform  have  been  provided 
for  in  these  various  ways  every  week.  In  fact  the  average 
attendance  at  the  clubs  and  at  parties,  entertainments,  etc., 
for  several  months  has  been  approximately  60,000  men  a 
week. 

Saturday  night  is  the  usual  party  night  and  numerous 
parties  are  given  in  Chicago  and  in  the  various  North  Shore 
towns.  Some  of  these  parties  are  given  at  our  club  house, 
but  most  of  them  are  in  club  rooms  of  private  clubs,  church 
parlors,  school  auditoriums,  etc.  These  parties  are  conducted 
as  much  as  possible  like  good  private  parties.  Usually  about 
100  men  are  present  and  an  equal  number  of  girls.  The  men 
secure  their  invitations  through  company  officers  at  the  va- 
rious camps  and  at  the  club  house.  The  girls  come  on  invi- 
tation in  charge  of  chaperones.  Music  is  provided,  very  often 
at  the  expense  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  also 
light  refreshments.  Besides  the  parties,  canteens,  lodgings 
and  other  facilities  are  provided  for  in  the  various  towns  in 
accordance  with  the  needs. 

To  organize  these  activities  and  keep  them  going,  we  have 
local  committees  not  only  in  the  various  communities  in  Chi- 
cago, but  in  each  of  the  North  Shore  towns.  The  extent  of 
the  activities  in  the  various  towns  is  indicated  by  the  weekly 
attendance  reports,  a  typical  report  being  as  follows : 

Waukegan 20,006 

Lake  Forest 949 

Highland  Park 3,266 
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Winnetka 100 

Kenilworth 10 

Wilmette 268 

Evanston 1,543 

Chicago 39,074 

Camp  entertainments 7,350 

72,566 

The  figures  given  represent  items  of  service  or  attendance 
at  the  various  clubs,  parties,  entertainments,  etc. 

This  work  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  keeping  up 
the  spirits  of  the  men  in  service;  in  other  words,  in  develop- 
ing morale.  The  men  have  been  made  to  feel  that  the  com- 
munity was  interested  in  them;  that  we  believed  in  them; 
and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  the  kindness  has  been  recipro- 
cated. Among  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances 
where  men  in  uniform  have  been  entertained,  we  have  heard 
of  exceedingly  few  abuses  of  the  privileges  granted. 

What  will  become  of  this  service  now  that  the  war  is 
over?  At  Fort  Sheridan  and  Great  Lakes  we  shall  have  for 
many  months  to  come  a  large  number  of  men.  Whether  it 
is  better  to  provide  wholesome  means  of  entertainment  and 
hospitality  for  these  men  or  to  allow  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves among  the  competing  forms  of  commercialized  enter- 
tainment, is  a  question  on  which  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  have  but  one  opinion.  If  we  are  going  to  have  in  Amer- 
ica an  army  and  navy  of  clean  and  efficient  men  whose  pres- 
ence in  any  community  will  not  be  detrimental,  but  benefi- 
cial to  the  community,  our  American  communities  must  see 
to  it  that  wholesome  recreations  are  provided. 

Howard  Elting. 
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There  has  been  submitted  no  formal  report  of  the  work 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  the  judgment  of  that  portion 
of  the  Committee  that  knows  something  of  the  subject,  that 
conditions  render  it  advisable  to  stand  by  quietly  and  per- 
mit developments  in  the  field  of  legislation  to  take  their  nat- 
ural course.  In  other  words,  to  do  nothing  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  constructive  means  of  eventually  bringing  about 
those  things  for  which  the  Club  has  been  striving.  I  believe 
the  first  great  thought  which  came  to  me  on  vocational  edu- 
cation was  to  wonder  by  what  mysterious  manner,  or  through 
the  action  of  what  genius  or  syndicate  of  geniuses,  I  was  se- 
lected as  Chairman.  As  the  plan  of  simple  inactivity  unfold- 
ed itself  gradually,  I  felt  the  warming  glow  of  understand- 
ing, and  at  last,  blushingly,  recognized  my  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  job.  It  is  my  intention,  gentlemen,  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  my  appearance  before  you  in  the  capacity 
of  Chairman  of  your  Educational  Committee  is  not  my  own 
unassisted  impertinence. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Clayton  Mark  has  not 
seemed  to  feel  any  resentment  because  I  have  been  elevated 
to  his  position.  In  fact,  very  soon  after  my  appointment  he 
sent  me  books  —  about  a  carload  of  them.  I  was  moved,  not 
so  much  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  remembrance,  as  by  the 
cheerful  spirit  in  which  they  were  sent.  Mr.  Mark  has  not 
only  sent  maidens  bearing  gifts,  but  there  has  been  a  soft, 
sad,  sweet  consideration  about  him  that  suggests  not  only 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  "accident,"  but  some 
possible  responsibility  for  it. 

When  I  was  advised  that  some  comment  was  customary 
by  committee  chairmen  on  the  reports  for  the  year's  work, 
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I  felt  it  would  be  inadequate  to  say  merely  that  we  had  done 
nothing.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  point  to  any  accomplish- 
ment in  the  past  year,  there  has  been  considerable  reading 
and  study  and  some  activity.  It  is  certain  that  the  reading 
of  these  past  records  would  not  qualify  me  as  an  historian  of 
the  Club's  efforts,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  what  I  have 
accumulated  as  an  understanding  of  the  inception  of  this 
vocational  movement  is  by  no  means  accurate;  but  I  should 
like  to  list  two  impressions  that  have  come  to  me  during  the 
past  year,  and  as  these  impressions  may  be  wrong,  it  seems 
sensible  to  list  the  facts  on  which  they  are  based.  The  Mer- 
chants' Club  and  The  Commercial  Club,  before  the  com- 
bination, interested  themselves  in  vocational  work  through 
supporting  vocational  schools.  The  Commercial  Club  con- 
tinued its  interest  in  this  very  excellent  work.  I  gather  that 
the  study  given  brought  recognition  that  vocational  educa- 
tion as  conducted  in  these  and  other  schools  here  and  else- 
where was  inadequate  and  not  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
general  need.  I  assume  that  the  great  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject made  itself  manifest  and  that  a  recognition  that  other 
countries  had  studied  the  subject  longer  and  made  greater 
progress  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Club;  that  as  a  re- 
sult, Mr.  Cooley,  then  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  also 
interested  in  vocational  education,  was  employed  and  sent  to 
Europe  to  investigate  the  foreign  experience  and  its  ten- 
dencies. Mr.  Cooley  made  three  trips  to  Europe  and  spent 
over  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  vocational  subject  in 
Germany,  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden  and 
other  countries.  He  wrote  two  exhaustive  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  Club  published  them.  The  Club  also  published 
various  other  books,  booklets  and  pamphlets  until  it  consti- 
tuted itself  the  unquestioned  authority  on  this  subject  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  work  is  well  known  abroad.  I  believe 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  retains  this  position  at  this  time. 
There  are  some  thirty  publications  distributed  by  the  Club, 
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and  for  the  past  several  years  these  have  been  going  out 
steadily.  The  principal  work,  is,  of  course,  that  of  Mr. 
Cooley.  He  went  abroad,  after  being  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Chicago  for  nine  years,  with  the  idea  that  voca- 
tional training  should  be  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  existing 
public  school  system.  He  returned  with  the  unqualified 
conviction  that  vocational  education  should  be  separated  in 
its  management  from  the  public  school  system.  There  was 
nothing  radical  or  original  in  this  conclusion.  Any  student  of 
the  situation  without  prejudice  could  be  quickly  convinced 
that  such  separation  is  advisable.  The  Club  accepted  Mr. 
Cooley's  report  and  his  recommendation,  and  the  Voca- 
tional Committee  drafted  a  bill  and  labored  diligently  for 
its  enactment  into  law  at  Springfield.  Here  is  where  the 
trouble  started.  The  proposed  bill  immediately  met  active 
opposition  from  two  sources.  The  school  teachers,  indi- 
vidually, and  as  an  organization,  opposed  it.  They  fought 
a  system  which  they  felt  would  be  antagonistic  to  their  in- 
terests and  deprive  them  of  work  and  income  which  they 
should  enjoy.  The  school  teachers  are  well  organized,  and 
the  opposition  has  been  a  very  real  thing.  They  were  able 
to  influence  the  opposition  of  the  labor  unions  on  the  charge 
that  the  object  of  the  system  was  to  manufacture  at  the 
public's  expense  an  excess  of  skilled  labor  to  beat  down 
wages  —  that  the  Club's  purpose  was,  in  short,  a  new  step 
by  capital  to  assail  labor. 

A  meeting  to  consider  Illinois  State  Vocational  Laws  was 
held  at  the  City  Club  during  the  year.  Fifty  people,  mostly 
educators,  attended,  and  I  was  invited  to  be  present.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  to  me  to  learn  just  how  these  people  regard 
us.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  members  here  to  ap- 
preciate how  widespread  throughout  the  State  is  the  senti- 
ment against  the  dual  system  as  recommended  by  Mr. 
Cooley,  which  has  been  built  up  directly  and  indirectly  by 
this  teachers'  organization.   In  some  way  the  opponents  at- 
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tribute  the  plan  to  The  Commercial  Club  and  quite  openly 
charge  the  most  sinister  motives.  The  idea  that  we  are  labor- 
ing in  an  altruistic  spirit  for  the  general  welfare  is  not  ac- 
cepted at  all.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  overlooking 
this  condition.  When  I  attended  this  meeting  at  the  City 
Club,  I  knew  in  a  general  way  of  these  sentiments,  but  the 
reality  of  the  problem  didn't  strike  home  'til  then.  Every- 
thing was  peaceable  and  intelligent  until  The  Commercial 
Club,  the  Dual  System  and  Cooley  were  mentioned.  Bar- 
rage! It  became  at  once  clear  to  me  that  the  vocational  dif- 
ficulty is  not  in  the  education  but  in  the  educator.  My  confu- 
sion in  determining  the  difficulty  brings  to  mind  the  story 
of  the  Ford  automobile  that  encountered  a  farmer  and  his 
wife  driving  a  one-horse  wagon  down  a  narrow  country  road. 
The  approach  of  the  noisy  car  frightened  the  horse.  The 
Ford  driver,  seeing  the  danger,  threw  out  his  clutch,  and, 
naturally,  while  his  speed  decreased,  the  noise  doubled.  The 
horse  pranced  wildly,  and  the  woman,  screaming,  leaped  from 
the  wagon  and  ran  toward  the  woods  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  Ford  man,  thoroughly  alarmed,  stopped  his  car,  leaped 
to  the  ground  and  ran  to  take  the  bridle  of  the  still  prancing 
animal,  when  the  farmer  shouted  at  him,  "Hell,  never  mind 
the  hoss  —  ketch  that  damned  woman ! "  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  cast  asparagus  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  lady 
educator — not  at  all.  My  aim  is  directed  at  the  whole  damn 
family ! 

It  is  said  that  Herr  Ballin,  a  director  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Steamship  Company  and  one  of  Germany's  great- 
est business  men,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  Germany's  entry 
into  the  war.  He  contended  that  her  complete  success  in 
war  could  not  possibly  equal  the  riches,  the  prestige  and  the 
power  she  could  win  in  peace  through  her  industrial  success. 
Germany's  progress  has  been  the  talk  of  the  world  for  a  gen- 
eration. The  reasons  for  it  have  been  studied  by  all  her  com- 
petitors.   This  interest  was  not  casual  —  it  was  necessary. 
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In  many  cases  it  was  vital.  Investigation  proved  that  Ger- 
many was  applying  science  and  scientific  methods  to  her 
industrial  efforts  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  nation. 
In  vocational  education  Germany  has  been  for  years  the  al- 
most unrivaled  leader.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak  def- 
initely, but  I  firmly  believe  that  Germany's  industrial  ad- 
vancement is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  she  has 
applied  the  principles  of  vocational  education. 

The  Commercial  Club  is  not  the  only  organization  that 
has  sent  investigators  to  Germany.  England,  France  and,  I 
assume,  all  progressive  countries  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Unknown  to  us  the  State  of  Wisconsin  had  sent  an  investi- 
gator to  Germany  at  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Cooley  was 
there.  He  returned  with  the  same  conclusions,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations were  followed  to  the  extent  that  Wisconsin 
now  has  one  of  the  best  state  vocational  systems  in  the 
United  States. 

When  a  father  has  a  son,  he  plans  from  his  birth  how  he 
may  raise  him  to  be  a  successful  man.  He  wants  him  well 
and  strong.  He  must  be  honest.  He  must  be  clean  morally. 
He  must  be  self-reliant  and  industrious.  He  must  be  a  good 
citizen  and  render  with  understanding  his  service  to  the  com- 
munity. That  the  boy  may  so  develop,  every  good  father  is 
anxious  that  every  opportunity  be  afforded  so  that  such  tal- 
ents as  he  has  may  be  determined  and  developed.  He  wants 
his  education  to  fit  him  for  the  position  he  is  to  attain  in  life. 
When  he  enters  a  business  or  a  profession,  he  will  insist  that 
he  learn  its  fundamentals.  The  finished  man  is  not  to  be 
merely  a  well-trained  mechanic,  but  a  thoroughly  well- 
rounded-out  citizen.  That  is  a  normal  desire.  Everyone  has 
it.  If  a  father  can  so  educate  a  boy,  he  not  only  benefits 
himself  and  the  family,  but  the  community  and  the  state  and 
the  nation.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  tremendous  task  is  not  to 
be  left  to  the  parent  alone,  or  to  the  community,  but  it  is  a 
direct  responsibility  of  the  nation.    The  tendencies  of  na- 
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tions  is  to  accept  and  fulfill  this  obligation.  England  and 
France  are  both  doing  it,  and  the  United  States,  through  the 
passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  in  1917,  has  taken  a  great 
initial  step. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  have  received  two  ideas  from  my 
contact  with  the  Club's  work.  The  first  of  these  impressions 
is  that  the  great  work  of  The  Commercial  Club  in  vocational 
education  is  done.  That  it  may  be  advisable  to  continue  the 
effort  to  secure  State  legislation  as  heretofore,  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say;  but  it  is  surely  clear  that  the  great  accomplish- 
ment was  the  intelligent  and  searching  investigation  of  this 
subject  and  the  wide  distribution  of  this  knowledge  through- 
out the  country.  The  second  impression  is  that  the  big  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Club  has  been  laboring  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  may  have  been  answered  in  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Bill  just  referred  to.  I  do  not  know  as  much 
of  its  actual  working  as  I  should  like  to  in  speaking  on  the 
subject.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  Government's  participa- 
tion with  each  State  in  the  expense  of  educating  teachers  and 
in  the  paying  of  teachers  who  are  employed  in  vocational 
work.  Every  State  in  the  Union  has  taken  the  legal  steps 
necessary  to  come  within  the  benefits  of  this  national  law. 
In  accepting  this  money  it  is  accepting  the  standards  of  in- 
struction established  by  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  and  this  is  the  great  thing!  The  principles  that 
are  guiding  the  Federal  Board  are,  generally,  those  for  which 
The  Commercial  Club  has  stood,  and  this  is  the  great  ac- 
complishment ! 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  Chairman. 
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The  Executive  Committee,  feeling  that  the  foreign  lan- 
guage schools  of  America  ought  not  to  be  continued,  and  that 
we  ought  to  "make  the  schools  of  Illinois,  American  by  law, 
and  thereby  make  it  easier  for  those  born  here  to  be  good 
Americans,"  appointed  a  Special  Committee  on  Schools, 
made  up  of  the  following  members:  Mr.  T.  W.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Clayton  Mark,  Mr.  John  E.  Wilder,  Mr.  Oliver  T. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Sewell  L.  Avery,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Upham,  Chairman. 

This  Committee  employed  Mr.  Chas.  Megan,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  (now  a  practicing  attorney)  to 
help  prepare  an  amendment  to  the  school  law.  The  new  legis- 
lation is  as  follows : 

"A  Bill  for  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled,  'An  Act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools/  approved  and 
in  force  June  12,  1909,  as  subsequently  amended,  by  amend- 
ing section  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  (274)  thereof,  and 
adding  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  276a. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  represented  in  the  General  Assembly:  That  an  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free 
schools, '  approved  and  in  force  June  12, 1909,  as  subsequent- 
ly amended,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended,  by  amend- 
ed section  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  (274)  thereof,  and 
adding  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  section  276a,  which 
said  section  274  as  amended,  and  said  new  section  276a  so 
added,  shall  read  as  follows: 

274:  Every  person  having  control  of  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall  annually  cause  such 
child  to  attend  some  public  school  (or  some  private  school 
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in  which  the  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  educa- 
tion is  in  the  English  language)  for  the  entire  time  during 
which  the  school  attended  is  in  session,  which  shall  not  be 
less  than  six  months  of  actual  teaching;  provided,  however, 
that  this  Act  shall  not  apply  in  case  the  child  has  been  or  is 
being  instructed  for  a  like  period  in  each  and  every  year  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  by  a  person  or  persons 
competent  to  give  such  instruction,  which  instruction  of  the 
child  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  shall  be  in  the 
English  language;  or  in  case  the  child's  physical  or  mental 
condition  renders  his  or  her  attendance  impracticable  or  in- 
expedient; or  in  case  the  child  is  excused  for  temporary  ab- 
sence for  cause  by  the  principal  or  teacher  of  the  school 
which  the  child  attends;  or  in  case  the  child  is  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  and  is  necessarily  and  law- 
fully employed  during  the  hours  when  the  public  school  is  in 
session.  For  every  neglect  of  the  duty  prescribed  by  this 
section,  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  town,  or  district  in  which  the  child 
resides,  a  sum  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twen- 
ty dollars  and  costs  of  suit,  and  shall  stand  committed  until 
such  fine  and  costs  of  suit  are  fully  paid. 

276a:  Because  the  English  language  is  the  common  as 
well  as  the  official  language  of  our  country,  and  because  it  is  es- 
sential to  good  citizenship  that  each  citizen  shall  have  or  speed- 
ily acquire,  as  his  natural  tongue,  the  language  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  land,  the  decrees  of  the  courts,  and  the  proclama- 
tions and  pronouncements  of  its  officials  are  made,  and  shall 
easily  and  naturally  think  in  the  language  in  which  the  obli- 
gations of  his  citizenship  are  defined,  the  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  in  all  schools  in  Illinois  shall 
be  in  the  English  language. " 

This  bill  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature and  referred  to  the  proper  committees. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Oglesby  in  the  Senate,  and  Speaker 
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Shanahan  in  the  House,  agreed  to  spare  no  effort  or  in- 
fluence to  see  that  it  receives  favorable  action  in  both  houses. 
Should  it  be  necessary  later  to  be  on  the  ground  at  Spring- 
field during  its  discussion,  your  Committee  stands  ready  to 
go  there  in  a  body  and  actively  support  the  measure. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
Fred  W.  Upham,   Chairman. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    MERCHANTS    CLUB    FUND 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  there  is  deposited  with 
The  Northern  Trust  Company  the  following  securities,  held 
for  the  benefit  of  The  Merchants  Club : 

$2,000.00  Commonwealth  Edison  First  5  per  cent  Bonds. 
$1,000.00  Metropolitan  Extension  4  per  cent  Bonds. 
$    500.00  Swift  &  Company  First  5  per  cent  Bonds. 
A  total  of  $3,500.00  in  bonds;  and  a  bank  balance  of 
thirty- three  cents. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
William  E.  Clow 
Treasurer,  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CLUB  PORTRAITS 
AND    CLUB   MEMORABILIA 

Your  Committee  on  Photographs  and  Memorabilia  de- 
sires to  report: 

That  since  the  founding  of  The  Commercial  Club  to  and 
including  the  present  meeting  of  April,  1919,  there  have  been 
more  than  240  members.  Of  these  this  Committee  has  now 
in  hand  photographs  of  all  except  five  and  is  hoping  to  ob- 
tain these  soon. 

In  procuring  these  photographs,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
write  several  hundred  letters,  and  make  perhaps  a  score  of 
personal  calls.  A  number  of  photographs  have  had  to  be 
copied,  where  it  was  necessary  to  return  the  originals,  and  a 
number  more  must  yet  be  copied  to  get  them  into  more  near- 
ly uniform  size.  With  a  good  many,  especially  of  those  of  de- 
ceased members,  the  Committee  has  obtained  autograph 
signatures  which  should  be  attached.  To  do  this  will  require 
the  services  of  an  expert. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  the  pictures  was  not  left  to  the 
Committee  —  its  province  is  merely  to  recommend.  It 
therefore  asks  you  to  choose  one  of  the  three  alternatives 
here  presented,  or  to  select  some  other  plan: 

1.  The  pictures  may  be  deposited  in  a  chest  in  some 
safety  deposit  vault. 

2.  They  may  be  bound  in  about  five  volumes  or  port- 
folios and  placed  as  a  permanent  loan  with  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  provided  that  Society  will  take  them,  as  no 
doubt  it  will. 

3.  They  could  be  reduced  to  small  size  half-tones  and 
printed  in  books,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  each  member. 

Your  Committee  recommends  the  second  plan,  though 
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either  that  or  the  third  will  cost  considerably  more  than  the 
first.   Please  indicate  your  wishes. 

The  Committee  has  made  no  progress  in  gathering  mem- 
orabilia —  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  some  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  its  members  about  just  what  is  desired.  The 
word  has  two  principal  meanings;  one  embraces  material  ob- 
jects that  remind  of  past  actions  or  events,  and  the  other  the 
happenings  themselves,  or  things  worth  remembering  or  re- 
cording. Accepting  the  first  meaning,  the  Club  is  not  rich  in 
material  memorabilia.  The  only  such  objects  are  the  auto- 
graph poem  of  good-fellowship  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
from  the  Boston  Club,  and  a  Rookwood  pottery  vase  of  sim- 
ilar good-fellowship  from  the  Cincinnati  Club,  both  now  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Historical  Society.  There  may  be  a  few 
old  dinner  bills  of  fare,  and  probably  a  few  pocket  camera 
photographs  of  scenes  on  some  of  the  Club's  travels. 

Accepting  the  second  meaning,  those  items  may  be  sep- 
arated into  three  classes,  as  follows: 

The  first  class,  the  founding  and  development  of  the 
Club,  though  that  has  been  detailed  before. 

Briefly,  The  Commercial  Club  was  founded  December  27, 
1877,  with  28  charter  members,  of  whom  at  this  time  only 
William  Fuller  and  Harry  Macfarland  survive. 

Briefly  again,  The  Merchants'  Club  was  formed  in  De- 
cember, 1896,  by  a  set  of  fine  young  fellows  who  have  grown 
older,  and  perhaps  less  cocky,  since  their  association  with 
the  dignified  Commercial  Clubbers. 

Yet  once  more,  and  more  briefly,  the  two  Clubs  were 
merged  into  one  February  11,  1907,  which  one  has  gone  on 
since  then  with  the  success  that  has  been  chronicled  in  its 
Year  Books. 

Memorabilia  of  the  second  class  are: 

The  founding  of  the  Manual  Training  School 

Fort  Sheridan  Military  Station 

Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station 
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Initiation  of  the  Chicago  Plan,  etc. 

Of  the  third  class  —  while  this  may  be  less  important 
than  classes  one  and  two  foregoing,  certainly  it  is  not  less 
pleasing. 

The  junketings  of  the  Club,  its  visits  to  kindred  Clubs  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  to  St.  Louis 
and  Washington,  to  Duluth,  the  Iron  Regions,  to  Sault  Sainte 
Marie,  to  California,  to  Cuba  and  Panama. 

All  of  the  foregoing  have  been  recorded  adequately  in 
the  Club's  Year  Books,  and  your  Committee  has  thought 
that  you  did  not  desire  it  to  re-record  them.  It  does  not 
know  where  to  seek  for  other  items  worthy  of  record,  but  if 
it  is  your  wish  that  it  should  do  so,  then  it  desires  sugges- 
tions from  individual  members  and  instructions  from  the 
Club. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 
C.  L.  Hutchinson 
Louis  A.  Seeberger 
John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  FIRST  STATE  PAWNERS'   SOCIETY 

In  regard  to  the  report  of  The  First  State  Pawners' 
Society,  I  regret  that  I  will  be  out  of  town  and  will  not  be 
able  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the  12th  of  April. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  regard  to  the  business  of  the 
Society,  except  that  after  having  tried  a  branch  office  on 
Halsted  Street,  near  Madison,  for  a  little  over  two  years,  the 
Directors  decided  that  the  prospects  were  not  good  enough 
to  warrant  our  continuing  it  further.  As  the  report  to  the 
stockholders  shows,  the  Society  made  a  loss  of  about  $5,500. 
during  that  time.  We  felt,  however,  the  experiment  was  well 
worth  trying,  as  the  New  York  Society  had  made  a  great 
success  of  these  branches,  having  now  some  ten  or  twelve,  all 
increasing  their  business  each  year,  except  for  the  year  1918. 

It  might  also  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  loans  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year  had  decreased,  the  directors 
think  on  account  of  high  wages  received  by  wage  earners,  so 
that  they  are  able  to  pay  such  loans  as  they  make  at  our  in- 
stitution. While  this  is  not  a  profitable  condition  for  our 
Society,  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  for  the  people 
at  large. 

Respectfully, 
John  V.  Farwell 
President,  First  State  Pawners'   Society. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY  ROAD 

Your  Committee  on  the  Military  Road  from  Chicago  to 
Fort  Sheridan  and  Great  Lakes,  begs  to  report  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  of  conserving  capital  and  also  labor, 
the  Government  authorities  decided  that  no  bonds  should  be 
issued  and  no  work  done  on  the  road  until  the  declaration  of 
peace,  and  your  Committee,  desiring  to  cooperate  to  the  full- 
est extent,  decided  to  defer  action  until  such  time. 

Ezra  J.  Warner 
Charles  H.  Wacker 
John  T.  Pirie,  Chairman, 
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HOMER  A.  STILLWELL 


Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-first 
Regular  Meeting,  November  9,  1918. 

In  the  death  of  Homer  A.  Stillwell,  Sunday,  June  23, 
1918,  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  lost  a  highly  esteem- 
ed and  stalwart  member. 

Mr.  StillwelPs  personality  was  strong.  His  discriminat- 
ing thought,  noble  fortitude  and  constancy  of  purpose  gave 
to  him  the  finely  balanced  character  that  stands  out  so 
prominently  before  us. 

His  early  life  was  one  of  wholesome  simplicity  in  a  small 
community.  Maturing  into  manhood,  he  came  to  Chicago 
and  secured  employment  in  the  great  mercantile  house 
where,  in  due  time,  he  became  a  leading  factor.  His  power  of 
concentration  and  mastery  of  details  made  him  a  moving 
force  and  an  inspiring  guide.  Starting  at  the  bottom  he 
passed  through  various  stages  up  to  and  including  the  pres- 
idency of  the  company.  His  business  career  was  crowned 
with  exceptional  achievement.  He  never  allowed  his  personal 
interests  to  bar  him  from  responding  favorably  when  calls 
came  to  render  service;  ever  ready  to  do  a  man's  part,  and 
that  with  a  rare  quality  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Stillwell  was  taken  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness. 
His  business  associates  and  citizens  of  Chicago  mourn  with 
us  the  great  loss  of  this  man  who  always  stood  for  betterment 
in  our  community. 

The  members  of  The  Commercial  Club,  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  memory,  order  these  resolutions  entered  upon  our 
records  and  an  engrossed  copy  to  be  sent  to  his  family. 

F.  H.  Armstrong 
David  R.  Forgan 
John.  J.  Mitchell 
Committee. 
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JOHN  M.  CLARK 

At  the  first  meeting  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
after  the  summer  of  1918,  held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel  on 
November  ninth,  Mr.  Glessner  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Memorial  to  Mr.  Clark,  with  some  personal 
recollections  by  way  of  preface: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Club: 

I  remember  looking  over  the  roster  of  Boston's  Commer- 
cial Club  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  my  sur- 
prise at  finding  that  the  list  of  its  deceased  members  was 
longer  than  that  of  its  living  members.  That  was  not  true 
of  our  Club  then.   I  think  it  must  be  true  now. 

At  that  time  many  members  of  our  Club  lived  in  the  six 
blocks  at  the  head  of  Prairie  Avenue.  There  were  some  fine 
old  wooden  houses  there,  three  of  which  at  least  were  centers 
of  social,  intellectual  and  musical  life  —  the  homes  of 
John  M.  Clark,  Wirt  Dexter  and  James  M.  Walker.  Besides 
these  three,  other  members  living  in  these  six  blocks  were 
Hibbard  and  Harvey  and  Kellogg  and  Pullman  and  myself, 
and  Doane  and  Field,  and  Edson  and  Elbridge  Keith,  and 
Henderson  and  Armour,  and  a  little  later  came  Norman 
Ream,  Thomas  Murdoch,  Byron  Smith,  Arthur  Meeker  and 
Charles  Corwith.  Of  these  nineteen  men,  seventeen  are 
now  dead,  one  has  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city,  and  I 
am  the  only  resident  left.  Other  of  our  members  living  in 
the  blocks  immediately  adjoining  these  on  the  west  were 
Murry  Nelson,  Erskine  Phelps,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  General 
Stager,  Russell  Jones,  Anthony  Seeberger,  John  Janes, 
Charles  Fargo  and  others.   All  are  now  gone. 
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Each  of  these  men  who  has  gone  was  a  power  in  his  day, 
and  together  they  made  a  group  that  for  business  enterprise 
and  public  spirit  towered  above  their  fellows  in  this  city  of 
able  men.  In  our  busy  lives  we  may  not  often  think  of  these 
men,  but  their  works  live  after  them.  They  gave  to  our 
Club  its  early  distinction.  They  gave  to  our  city,  and  gave 
freely,  of  their  time  and  strength  and  wealth,  for  its  honor 
and  advancement. 

We  could  ill  spare  these  men.  They  are  gone.  The  three 
frame  dwellings  still  stand  in  Prairie  Avenue  —  still  idealized 
by  the  memories  they  arouse. 

I  have  thought  to  revive  some  of  these  memories  might  be 
a  fitting  preface  to  our  report. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Clark  had  not  been  active  in 
business  or  public  affairs.  He  went  seldom  to  his  Clubs,  so 
that  we  saw  little  of  him,  but  he  was  genial  and  kindly  to  the 
end. 

Your  Committee  brings  this  memorial  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

MEMORIAL 

John  M.  Clark  died  at  his  summer  residence  on  the 
seashore  at  Marion,  Massachusetts,  on  Tuesday,  August 
Sixth,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eighteen,  having  just  passed 
his  eighty-second  birthday. 

He  was  born  at  White  Pigeon,  Michigan,  August  1,  1836; 
was  brought  to  Chicago  in  1847;  his  education  was  principal- 
ly in  the  West;  he  earned  his  Civil  Engineer's  degree  from 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1856;  practiced  his 
profession  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  three  years 
and  in  Denver  for  three  more,  then  in  the  employ  di  the 
Government,  surveying  public  lands  in  New  Mexico,  along 
the  Santa  Fe  trail;  served  in  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil 
War  as  Aide  to  General  Donaldson,  and  under  General 
Stough  in  the  battle  of  Apache  Canyon. 
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When  he  returned  to  Chicago  in  1864  he  became  at  once 
an  important  figure  in  Chicago  affairs,  and  the  associations 
and  friendships  then  made  with  other  enterprising  public 
spirited  men  of  the  city  continued  as  long  as  he  and  they 
lived. 

He  was  one  of  the  Charter  Members  of  The  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  always  a  thoughtful,  active  and 
valuable  member.  He  was  its  President  in  1884.  He  served 
on  many  of  its  important  committees. 

He  was  a  man  of  foresight  and  decision.  It  was  by  exer- 
cise of  these  qualifications  while  he  was  hardly  more  than  a 
stripling  that  he  saved  the  Land  Office  records  from  capture 
by  the  Confederates  in  1862. 

He  was  a  typical  Western  man.  Born  and  educated  in  the 
West,  the  West  was  the  field  for  his  professional  and  business 
activities.  His  commercial  successes  were  in  real  estate  in 
Denver  and  in  the  leather  business  in  Chicago.  He  was 
President  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company  from  1897  to 
1901,  and  by  his  able  management  increased  that  business 
materially. 

He  was  a  courageous  man.  Daring  the  attacks  of  calum- 
niators, he  was  candidate  for  Mayor  at  a  time  when  it  was 
highly  important  to  dispossess  certain  predatory  cliques. 
He  held  duty  paramount.  In  private  life,  in  society,  in 
business,  on  charitable  or  religious  boards,  on  political 
committees,  he  was  strong  for  the  right  as  he  saw  it,  and  did 
his  duty  without  flinching  or  shirking. 

He  was  a  practical  man,  with  high  ideals,  but  not  a 
dreamer  in  any  sense,  though  always  seeking  the  greatest 
attainable  good.  He  knew  the  ways  of  the  world  and  drove 
straight    at   his    goal    in   practical,    common    sense  ways. 

He  was  an  honorable  man,  sincere,  earnest,  wise,  high- 
minded.  He  served  this  city  honorably  as  member  of  the 
Common  Council,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Collector  of  the  Port    (his  term  embracing  the  World's 
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Fair  period  with  all  the  perplexities  that  that  brought  to  his 
office),  President  of  the  first  board  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, Trustee  of  the  Crerar  Library  (appointed  by 
John  Crerar  in  his  will),  and  in  other  offices  and  committees. 
He  scorned  to  gain  a  point  by  any  trickery  or  chicane. 
Whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not,  you  knew  where  he 
stood. 

He  was  a  manly  man,  aggressive  but  not  unduly  so,  and 
no  pacifist.  He  loved  peace,  but  strove  manfully  for  the 
causes  he  thought  worthy. 

He  was  a  fortunate  man,  not  only  prosperous  in  business, 
but  peculiarly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations  —  married 
rather  late  in  life  to  a  brilliant  and  charming  woman,  who 
made  his  home  beautiful  and  attractive,  filled  with  the 
comforts  and  graces  of  life,  a  real  center  for  the  gathering  of 
gentle  and  cultivated  persons. 

John  M.  Clark  was  a  successful  man  —  a  civil  engineer  of 
fine  ability,  a  merchant  of  probity  and  high  character,  a 
citizen  of  great  public  spirit. 

He  had  a  genius  for  friendship.  And  now  that  he  is  gone 
and  we  no  more  may  meet  him  here,  we  pay  this  tribute  to 
our  mutual  friendship  and  his  sterling  worth. 

John  J.  Glessner 
Marvin  Hughitt 
William  A.  Fuller 
Committee. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Ayer:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
recollection  of  the  battle  of  Apache  Canyon,  and  John 
Clark's  worth  in  connection  with  it,  I  believe  will  interest 
the  members. 

I  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  during  Christmas  week,  1862,  as 
Sergeant  in  General  Carlton's  escort  of  cavalry,  which  was 
made  up  of  twelve  men  of  each  company  of  the  First  Cali- 
fornia Cavalry  Volunteers. 

A  few  months  before,  General  Sibley's  column  of  about 
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4,000  men  came  into  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Val  Verde,  then  proceeded  north  through 
Albuquerque  and  Sante  Fe,  and  started  up  over  the  Glorieta 
Mountains  through  Fort  Union. 

Our  regular  forces  under  General  Canby  and  the  First 
New  Mexican  Cavalry  under  Kit  Carson  had  started  for  the 
north,  and  they  were  being  followed  by  General  Sibley  with 
his  Texans.  A  regiment  of  Colorado  cavalry  coming  south  to 
assist,  joined  our  forces  about  thirty  miles  out  of  Santa  Fe. 
General  Sibley  had  parked  his  supply  and  ammunition  trains 
at  the  opening  of  Apache  Canyon,  on  the  west,  and  was  up 
some  distance  above  trying  to  work  his  way  through  against 
the  United  States  forces. 

John  Clark's  uncle  was  Surveyor  General  of  New  Mexico, 
and  John,  a  young  man  of  about  my  age,  was  a  clerk  or 
assistant.  The  idea  was  if  we  could  get  around  behind  and 
get  at  Sibley's  trains  the  battle  would  be  easily  won.  John 
Clark  found  such  a  route  was  possible,  after  talking  with 
mountaineers  and  wagon  masters  in  our  command,  and  was 
asked  to  make  a  sketch  of  such  a  trail,  which  he  did,  and 
presented  it  to  General  Shoupe,  in  charge.  He  detailed 
Captain  Lewis  with  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry  and  about 
three  hundred  men  to  make  this  attempt.  They  did  so  and 
succeeded  in  burning  the  train  behind  Sibley's  forces,  and 
immediately  put  the  whole  thing  out  of  business,  of  course. 
They  immediately  gave  up  the  battle  and  started  to  get  out 
of  the  territory  as  best  they  could.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood at  that  time  and  since  that  it  was  John  Clark's  initiative 
that  made  possible  our  success  here. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Clark  after  coming  to 
Chicago  in  1881,  and,  both  of  us  having  been  in  New  Mexico 
at  the  same  time,  although  not  acquainted,  there  was  a  bond 
of  sympathy  and  we  had  many  interesting  things  to  talk 
over,  and  have  always  been  very  intimate  friends.  I  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  very  best  men  I  ever  knew. 
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